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F&EFACE. 



Thb principles of elocution whiet* are found in the 
first part of this book embrace nearly all that has been 
Baid on the subject of elocutionary training in the pre- 
ceding volumes of this series, with such additions as 
" are. deemed necessary in a work of this character. 
With a few exceptions, the rules and definitions for 
emphasis, inflection, &&, which have been used in the 
previous Headers, are here, presented without any 
change in their phraseology. By thug expressing the 
same rule or definition in the same language wherever 
it occurs, an advantage will fee -seeured when the boobs 
a»JBflie4in.con»e<?tioni for the pupil, having learned 
a principle in one book, will not be obliged to bestow 
additional labor upon the same principle when he finds 
. it in another. 

The best authorities have been consulted in the 

compilation of this brief treatise cm elocution ; and, 

although it does not comprise every thing that could be 

written upon the subject, yet it is believed to include 

fca allthatcan be successfully taught in the highest classes 

(0 of public and private schools. If the principles which 

r^ it contains are completely mastered and intelligently 

X applied throughout the remainder of the book, they 

£) will contribute much to the attainment of a correct 

43 and graceful delivery. 

The reading-lessons in the second part have been 
•elected from the writings of tfee best English and 

s 



4 PREFACE. 

American authors. They exhibit specimens of almost 
every kind of composition suited to improve the pupil 
in the higher departments of elocution. Many of 
these lessons are marked to illustrate the rules for 
emphasis and inflection, and to aid the pupil in prac- 
tising upon pitch, force, and rate. It will be seen that 
dramatic and declamatory pieces have been pretty 
freely introduced into this part of the book. To these 
selections the experienced teacher of elocution will not 
object; for there is nothing that more effectually tends 
to produce confidence, force, and efficiency in reading 
than exercises in earnest declamation and dramatic 
expression. 

In making the selections for this Reader, an effort^ 
has been made to obtain new pieces ; and accordingly 
mftny extracts have been taken from the literary pro- 
ductions of the present times ; but good pieces have 
not been excluded because they are old. The master- 
pieces of English literature never grow old; and with- 
out them a book of this kind would not be considered 
complete. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



Elocution may be defined the art of reading And 
speaking with ease, energy, variety, and elegance* To 
excel in this art, it is necessary to have a practical 
knowledge of 

PRONUNCIATION, FORGE, 

, EMPHASIS, RATE, 

.. INFLECTION, QUALITY 09 VOICE, 

PITCH, CAUSES. 



SECTION L . . 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation is the utterance of words. It em* 
hraces Articulation and Accentuation. 

ARTICULATION. 

Correct articulation consists in an accurate and dis- 
tinct utterance of the elementary sounds, either singly 
or in combination. 

Articulation, correctly speaking* signifies the partial or eeav 
pleto junction of the organs of speech which precedes and fo&ewa 
the vowels, and which partly or totally intercepts the votes; but 
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12 PRINCIPLES OP ELOCUTION. 

There are forty-one elementary sounds in the English 
language. They are divided into three classes : Vocals, 
Subvocals, and Aspirates. 

Vocals consist of pure tone or vocality. They are 
sixteen in number. 

Subvocals are imperfect tones, being formed of pure 
tone and breath united. There are fifteen subvocals. 

Aspirates have no tone or vocality, being formed of 
breath alone. They are ten in number. 

Without good articulation, pronunciation must be defective; 
and without good pronunciation, no one can -attain to real excel- 
lence in reading or speaking. The student of elocution, there- 
fore, is earnestly urged to bestow upon this branch of delivery 
that attention which its importance demands. 

The first step toward securing perfection in articulation is to 
master the elements of the following table. This may be accom- 
plished by practicing according to directions upon the words in 
this table, which are the keys to all the elementary sounds in the 
English language. If the learner is not satisfied with the result 
of the first effort, let him try again, and so continue to do, until 
he is able to separate each key word into its elements, take out 
the one for practice,, and utter it correctly and forcibly alone. 

When the elements can be given singly, the exercises in 
articulation which follow may be undertaken. A portion of 
these, or the table of elementary sounds, should constitute a daily 
exercise. Practice upon the vocals will increase the force, com- 
pass, and fullness of the voice and improve its quality; and 
practice upon the subvocals and aspirates will so discipline and 
strengthen the muscles of the lips and tongue, that the most 
difficult combinations of consonants can be uttered with ease and 
correctness. % 

Though much has been written upon articulation, yet there 
are many who do not fully appreciate its importance; and conse- 
quently give it Kttle or no attention. This neglect is wrong, and 
should not be persisted m. Demosthenes, the most illustrious of 
anoent otatacv, did not deem this subject beneath his notice, but 
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submitted himself to the severest discipline, that he might secure 
a correct and graceful enunciation. Let those who are ambitions 
to excel in elocution imitate his example, and they will not only 
be perfectly satisfied with the result, but they will learn to give 
articulation a prominent place among the principles of elocution* 



TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

The elements in the following table must be uttered by the 
teacher first, and then by the class individually, or in concert. In 
order to give each element correctly, pronounce the word con 
taining it distinctly and forcibly, and then utter the element 
alone; as ape, a; arm, a; &at, 6, &c. Let the practice upon 
this table be continued until every elementary sound can be 
uttered correctly and promptly. 

Vocals. 



1. a, as in ape, is marked 

2 a," arm, 

3 a, " all, 

4. a, « at, 

5. e, u me, 

6. e, (t met, 

7. i, " Jce, 

8. i, " it> 



u 
a 
u 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 



17. b, as in bib, 

18. d, « did, 

»• ft " ^^ 

20. j, " joy, 

21. 1, « lad, 

22. m, " man, 

23. n, " no, 

24. r, " run, 



9. o, as in old, is marked 

10. o, " do, " 

11. o, " on, " 

12. u, " mute, " 

13. u, " up, « 

14. u, " fall, 

15. oi, " oil, 

16. on, *< out, 



tt 
tt 



i 
o 

s 

J 


1 
u 

t 

XL 
CO 
0U 



Subpocak. 



b 
d 
g 

J 
1 

m 
n 

r 



25. v, as in van, 

26. w, " — 

27. y, 

28. *, 

29. a, " aznre, 

30. th, « Ay, •* 

31. ng, « song, 



" we, 

" ye», 

" ipne, 
tt 



J 

- z 

f :th 
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Aspirates. 



32. p, as in pin, 


P 


37. i, as in fan, 


f 


83. s, " sin, 


s 


38 oh, " chin, 


. oh 


9*. t, « tin, 


t 


39. th, " thin, 


th 


86. k, « kid, 


k 


40. sh, « shy, 


sh 


86. h, " his, 


h 


41. wh," why, 


wh 



Note. — R before a vowel may be slightly trilled, bat after a 
vowel it should be smooth. R trilled is sometimes called the 
vibrant r. 



QtrBsvioNS.— What is elocution ? Of what does it include a practical 
knowledge^? What dees pttmunciation embrace ? What is articulation? 
How many elementary sounds are there? How divided? What is a vocal? 
A subvocal I An aspirate ? Will you give the vocals ? The subvocals ? 
The aspirates? The second Jbund of a? The first sound of ti? The, 
sound of kl The sound of y? The sound of w? 
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IXESOISXS IV ARTICULATION. 




.# 






Vocah. 






,.-, 


A, 


s s 

a; a, 


4 1 S 

a; e, e; 


1 
*> 






6, 


f 9 

o; o, 


it s 
u; u, u; 

SvbwHah. 


oi, 


om. 


> ' - 


%' 


4; & 


J; *i m; 


n, 


r. 




■▼f 


*> y, 


Aspirate*. 


*g> 


»* 


p, 


«> 


t, k; 


h, f; ch, 


th; 


sh, 



wh. 

Won& containing combinations of Subvocals. 
Ratf pronooa* the" word, giving as much stress as possible to 
the ecmbi&atioft wider consideration; the» utter tfcexsombmatkm 
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•tone, bang careful to give it precisely the same sound that it 
has in the word. When this has been done with each wood of & 
Kne, let the combinations, which are plaeed immediately under 
the words from which they are taken, be uttered by theaeahes. 



1. Bobo'd, 

2. Bd, 
8. Drink, 
4. Dr , 

Boio, 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

». 
16. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 



Lb, 

Falfo, 

la, 

Ofh, 

Rb, 

Ur»,. 

Rn, 

Moves, 

to, 

15. Sheathes, 

16. Tbs, 

17. Briefer, 

18. Dk, 

19. Butfd, 

20. Ljd, 

21. Sin^<5ri, 

22. Njd, 

23. IWd, 

24. Mid, 

25. Oum'd, 

26. i&d, 

27. Dagffft*, 

28. 2W, 



fcfow 

bl 

dwindle 

dw 

old 

Id 

doom'd 

md 

hard 

rd\ 

curve 

rv 

noted 

zd 

hanged 



ogled 

gU 

Um'd 



orbed 

rbd 

pur& 

rlz 

carves 



brow, 

br , 

rods, 

dz r 

Wge, 

¥, 

dooms, 

mz, 

burg, 

*9> 
cars, 

rz, 
hazel, 

zl, 
hangs, 

ogles, 

9h 

films, 

,lmz, 

orbs, 

rots, 

atrm'd, 

rmd, 

driVM, 

vld, 

mums, 



robs; 

bz', 

brag/d; 

9*9 



Im; 

fine?; 

nd; 

3*rge-> 

V i 

• lov'd; 

vd; 

prism; 

ZWy 

troubled', 

bid; 

buft'rf; 

Ibd; 

delv'd; 

Ivd; 

words; 

rdz; 

arms; 

rmz; 

drkttb; 

*h; 

imt'n'd; 

znd; 



hdle, 

a, 

ogle, 

Sh 
Mr; 

binge, 

vxart, 

rh 

(ml, 

* 

risen, 

m, 
troubles, 

*&» 

hnlbt, 

Ibz, 



Ivz, 
hmtgs, 

*9*> 

WBsWd, 

md, 

vnd, 



kar<f*. 

tfn. 
grow 

9* • 

defoe. 

h . 
fans. 

an*. 



sheMhed. 

ibd. 

bntlkd. 

did. 

molds. 

lands. 

%dz* 

urged. 

rjd. 



lem/W*. 

tie. 
wmfn's. 

z%z» 






Word* containing continnation* of AtpiitUe*. 
ULtjpty vmtpt-, ieptk, %j; lisV 

*V P*i *<*» «.'..* 



Mi. 
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■KBrcmiis op moocxros. 



•». 


jS^jAinx, 


mats 


; backs, 


act 


i hA 


magk 


'4. 


Sf , 


• U 


j *., 


to 


i A 


A 


6. 


Vifih, 


etch'd 


; truths, 


wiih'd 


; droop' st, 


depths. 


6. 


Fth, 


cht 


; #*> 


tht 


i p**, 


pths. 


1- 


Claapt, 


olasp'd 


; vasts, 


asks 


; ask'd, 


eatst. 


8. 


Sps, 


spt 


i **, 


sks 


; skt, 


tst. 


9. 


Victs, 


sixth 


; h,ugh'st, 


rafts 


; fifths, 


accept'**. 


10. 


JKfc, 


ksth 


f fi*> 


fts 


) J**, 


ptst. 


11. 


Aa&'tf, 


resfst 


\ actst, 


waftst 


; teacKdst, 


hush' dst 


12. 


Skst, 


stst 


; ' fast, 


fist 


; chtstf 


shtst 


Word* containing combinations < 


of Subvocals and Aspirates. 


1. 


Width, 


help; 


else, -wilt; 


elk, 


elf) filch, 


. wealth. 


2. 


Dth, 


Ip; 


Is , It; 


Ik, 


If; Ich, 


Uh. 


8. 


Imp, contempt 


; nymphs, 


prince 


; prints, 


VtorC* 


4. 


. *, 


mt 


) ™>f > 


ns 


; nts, 


nk. 


5. 


LicA, 


tenth 


; harp, 


horse 


; ark, 


tar/ 


6. 


ifc*> 


nth t 


1 rp, 


rs ; 


; rk, 


rf. 


7. 


ArcA, 


. mirth 


; marsA, 


pro&'st 


; didst, 


widths. 


8. 


2?cA, 


rth\ 


rsA, 


bst. 


dst, 


dths. 


9. 


I%#X 


ragfst 


; helps, 


help'd 4 


\ wPst, 


melts 


10. 


£**, 


jsl 


; H 


Ipt 


; fe/ 


Its 


11. 


E&s, 


vulk'd : 


e*/«, 


mgalfd 


; twelfth, 


filch'd. 


12. 


2/&S, 


Vet, 


Vh 


1ft, 


Ifih, 


Icht. 


13. 


HeaftA*, 


imps] 


dpom'st, 


attempts 


; canst, 


plants. 


14. 


Z*fo, 


mps i 


, ms<, 


mts t 


; nst, 


nts. 


15. 


Winfo, 


mnVd] 


queacAW, 


months) 


warmth, 


burnt. 


16. 


iflfc* 


nkt) 


, ncA^ ; 


nths] 


rmth, 


rnt 


17. 


fia^pc, 


haarp'd 


j burst, 


harks 


; hark'd, 


dwarfs. 


18. 


Sps, 


rpt\ 


r*t, 


rkS) 


rkt, 


rfs. 


19. Dwmrfd, 


pare^dj 


hearths, 


earth'd; 


raatst, 


eleventh. 


20. 


m 


rchti 


rtfis, 


rtht] 


vst, 


vnth. 


21. Shealh'tt, 


hang* st; 


lengths, 


yrob'dst; 


troubVst, 


eradTst 


22. 


n#, 


ngst) 


nghs, 


bdst\ 


hist, 


dlsL 


23. Beg/ttorStragpfrt, 


> rag'dst, 


holdst] 


whe&m'st, 


dolv'st, 


24. 


\jrwtt, 


&*; 


j*h 


Idst; 


httsL 


UU 
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25, 

26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 

ao. 

81. 



34. 
35. 
36. 
87. 
88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43 
44 



Relp'st, 

LpUy 

Benefit, 
Mist, 
HurFst, 
Rkt, 
Diiv'lst, 
Tlst, 
Hmg'dsi, 
Ngdst, 
Length' n'dst, 
Thndst, 
Curb'dst, 
Rbdst, 
IL&rp'dst, 
Rptst, 
SettFdst, 
Tldst, 
Relpd'st, 
Lptst, 



h&rm'st) 

rmst; 

ev'n'st; 

vnst; 

rinpVst; 

plst; 



mdstj mpst, mtst. 

curb' st; gircf it, enkrg'sU 

rbst; rdst, rjst. 

mirk'st) search'**, fov'dst. 



rlcst; 
zlst; 



metfst; miZ&V, doom'dM; thump's*, urompfst 

Itst; Vest, 

writ? st; things*, 

ntst; nkst, 

hurt's*, 

ttSt, 

gpsfdst, 

zdst, 

bnokVst, blac&wto; 

klsty host; 

tnmbFdst, brid'ldst, haxcFn'd'st; stoiggVdsL 

dndst; gldsL 

burn'dst; curv'dst. 

rndst; rvdst. 

TGZs'n'd&t; rinptdst. 

zndst; • pldst. 

tnfl'dst} detfn'dst 

fldstt JmdsL 

length' n'dst 

thndst 



rchst, vdst. 

tesu'n'st, aheKth'dst. 

znst, iiidst. 

txifl'st, dea/Vsf. 

fist, fast. 



bldst, didst, 
hwrVdst) form'dst, 
rldst] rmdst, 
dxiv'Vdst; duod'dst, 
vldst) zldst, 
buoffl dst ; blank' n'dst, 
Mdst; kndst, 

lark'dst; op'n'dst, 

rktst; pndst, 



Examples of Difficult Articulation. 

1. She looked upon the prince without emotion. 
She looked upon the prints without emotion. 

2. Who ever imagined such an ocean to exist ? 
Who ever imagined such a notion to exist? 

8. James, will you bring me some ice ? 
James, win you bring me some mice f 

4. He built an ice-house near the lake. 
He built a nice house near the lake. 

6. The young man shouted, "Ice-cream for two young ladles. ' 
The young man shouted, "I scream for two young ladies." 

6. Or only such as sea-shells flash. j 

7. Amos Ames, the amiable aeronaut, aided in an aerial enterprise at 
the age of eighty-eight. 
& The ca^ranup the ladder with a hunp of raw lira in her mouth. 
9. A snowy sheet! as if each surge upturned a sailor's shroud. 
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Id. Summer showers and soft sunshine shed sweet influences on spread* 
ing shrubs and shooting seeds. 

11. Kemuel Kirkham Karnes cruelly kept the kiss that his cousin 
Catharine Kennedy cried for. 

12. Henry Hingham has hung his harp on the hook where he hitherto 
hung his hope. 

18 Sheba Sherman Shelly sharpened his shears and sheared his sheep, 
14. Whelply Wbewell White was a whimsical, whining, whispering 
whittling whistler. 
16. Bound the rough and rugged rocks the ragged rascals rudely ran. 

16. Gibeon Gordon Grelglow, the great Greek grammarian, graduated 
at'Grilgrove College. 

17. Benjamin Bramble Blimber, a blundering banker, borrowed the 
baker's birchen broom to brush the blinding cobwebs from his brain. 

18. Thirty-three thousand and thirty-three thoughtless youths thronged 
the thoroughfare, and thought that they could thwart three thousand 
thieves by throwing thimbles at them. 

19. Ha! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn? 
SO. When AJax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 

The litfe, toe, labors, and the words move slow. 
. 21. And I know that the witness which he witnesseth.of me is true. 
22. I battled with the waves, and stronger 

Grew, as stronger grew the gale. 
28. Thou light* n^dst his cares, strength Vdst his nerves, and length'n'dst 
his life. 

24. T&ou mangl'dst his writings, trifl'dst with his affections, hurl'dst 
him from his high position. 

26. Thou kindl'dst his hopes, but robb'dst him of his peace; thou 
black'n'dat his character, and troubrdst his life. 

26. Thou bridTdst thy tongue, wreath'dst thy lips with smiles, impris'n'dst 
thy wrath, and truckl'dst to thine enemy's power. 

27. Thou reas'n'dst falsely, hard'n'dst thine heart, smother'dst the 
light of thine understanding, heark'n'dst to the words of lying lips, and 
dooaMst thyself to misery. ^ 

28. Thou loVdst nature's wildest haunts ; thou wander'dst through the 
deepest forests, climb'dst the loftiest mountains, explor'dst the deepest 
caverns, hnger'dst by the noisiest streams, look'dst upon the ocean, and 
listfn'dst frits roar. 

29. That morning, thou, that slumber'dst not before, 
Nor sleep'st, great ocean, laidst thy waves at rest, 
And hnsh'dst thy mighty minstrelsy. 
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SECTION m. 

ACCENTUATION. 

Accent is that stress of voice applied to & certain syl- 
lable, which distinguishes it from other syllables of the 
same word. 

' Accent produces variety in speech, facilitates pronunciation, 
and, in a few instanoes, determines the meaning of words. 

It is indicated by this mark ('), which is placed over the syl- 
lable that is to receive the distinguishing stress, thus: c&p'tavn, 
car'ni vol, ig no'ble, de vo tee 9 . » 

All words of more than one syllable have one syllable dis- 
tinguished by accent. The syllable to be accented is determined 
by custom. The decision of custom in regard te the- accentua- 
tion of every word is ascertained by the orthoepist, and recorded 
in dictionaries, spelling-books, and other elementary works. 
Correct accentuation, therefore, can in no way be so thoroughly 
acquired as by reference to standard dictionaries, or to element* 
ary works which conform in this particular to the best authori- 
ties. 

Words of more than three syllables often receive two accents 
of different degrees of force, called primary accent and second* 
ary accent. The primary accent is designated by the greater, 
and the secondary by the less, stress of voice. When a word has 
both accents, the primary may be indicated in the usual way, and 
the secondary by two marks ("), as, safis /outturn, com?mtfni» 
cote", lu'mi na"ry. 

The fallowing examples will serve to show that the meaning of 
words is sometimes determined by accent: — 

Con'jure, to practice charms. Con Jure', to implore. 

In val'id, of no, legal force. In'va fid; one who i$ sicTdy. 

De serif, merit or demerit: Des'ert, a wilderness. 

Con fine', to imprison. Con'fine, a border. 

Gal lantf, a fashionable man. GaFlant, courageous. 
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Con'flict, strife. 
Con'traot, a bargain. 
Es corf, to accompany. 



Con flictf, to fight 
Con tract/, to bargain. 
Escort, a guard. 



Questions.— What is accent? What are its effects? How indicated 
to the eye? Are monosyllables accented? How is accentuation de- 
termined? In what way most thoroughly learned? Do words ever receive 
more than one accent? When two are used, what are they called? Give 
examples of words whose meaning is determined by accentuation. 



SECTION IV. 



, RULES FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

Correct pronunciation consists in the utterance of words with 
due regard to articulation and accentuation. Imperfection in 
articulation, or an improper application of accent, will make pro- 
nunciation defective. The following rules may be of some use 
to the pupil in this important "department of education. 

RrxLE I. — and u ending unaccented syllables have 
their first sounds, though somewhat shortened. 

This rule is frequently violated by omitting the sound of o or u. 



Mem'ry for mem'o ry. 
Histfry " history. 
Vi'lence " vi'o lence. 
Yict'ry u vic'to ry. 
Deflate " des'o late. 



EXAMPLES. 

Phi los'phy for phi Wo phy. 
Sing'lar " sin'gw lar. 
Cal'clate " calculate, 
Imp'dent " im'ptt dent 
Turb'lent " tur bw'lent 



Also, by substituting other sounds. 



Mem'er y far meafo ry. 
Ttr matter u to ma' to. 
Per tatter « po ta'to. 
Hiok'er y u hiok'o ry. 
Mo roekfar " mo roo'co. 



EXAMPLES. 

Ig'nwr ant for ig'iw rant 
Muske'ter " mus ke'to. 
Cal'ker late " cal'cw late. 
Con'jcr gatf " con'jw gate. 
Ar'gy ment " ar gw ment 
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Rule IL — U forming an unaccented syllable has 
the sound of yu. 

This rule is violated by omitting and by changing the sound 
tf yu. 



EXAMPLES. 



Par ticlar for par tic't* lar. 
Keg'lar " reg'w lar. 
Pop'lar " pop't* lar. 
Stip'i late " stip'w late. 
Dep'^r ty " dep'w ty. 



Monger ment for mon'it meni. 
Grad'yul " grad'w al. 

Spec'i late " spec 7 !* late. 
EdV cate " ed'w cate. 

Sat'er ate u satfo rate. 



Rule HI. — E y i, and y 9 ending an unaccented sylla- 
ble, have the first sound of e shortened. 



EXAMPLES. 



La'dy pronounced la'de. 
Evident " evident. 
Ob'sti nate » ob'st# nate 
CWe nant " coVe. nani 
Ven'ti late " ven'te late. 



Du'ty pronounced du'te. 
LaT>i al " laT>e al. 

Des'ti ny " des'te ny. 

Effigy " effegy. 

Mock'e ry " mock'e ry. 

Note. — Extreme caution must be exercised in the use of this 
rule, or the sound of e will be made precisely like e long. It 
must be of the same quality or kind, but much shorter. It may 
also be remarked, in this connection, that the sound of long e 
shortened is the same as short i or y; so the student must not be 
perplexed if he find this sound variously represented by e, %, and 
y, in the works of different orthoepists. 

This rule is violated by omission and hjr substitution. 



EXAMPLES-' 



Destfny for des'te* ny. 
Competent " com'p* tent. 
Ver'ly " ver'tly. 
Fam'ly " family. 
Jog'raphy " geography. 



Covenant fer eov'e nant. 
In'dw go u m'dt go. 
lAxx'um ent " Ijn'imeni. 
Sim't^ar " sim'tlar. 
Ob'stiwate " ob'sU'nate. 
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Gbtsteral Rule, — Do not pervert, nor omit without 
good authority, the sound of any letter or syllable of a 
word. 

EXAMPLES. ^ 



Ott 


for get. 


Souns 


for sounds. 


Hev 


" have. 


Fiels 


a 


fields. 


Ketch 


" catch. 


Sofly 


a 


softly. 


Geth'er 


" gath'er. 


Wepst 


ii 


weptet. 


Sttd'y 


x < stead'y. 


Kindl'st 


a 


kindl'dst. 


Crit'er 


" creat'ure. 


Amst 


ii 


arm'efet. 


Good'niss 


" good'ness. 


Gen'ral 


ii 


gen'er al. 


Hon'tst 


" honest. 


Sep'rate 


ii 


sep'a rate. 


Hun'dwrd 


" hundred. 


Mis'ries 


ii 


mis'er ies. 


Sav'tj 


" saVage. 


Diffrenoe 


ii 


differ enoe. 


'MaWing 


" morn'ing. 


Extent 


ii 


ex'cel lent. 


Cli'nrit 


" cli'mate. 


Comp'ny 


ii 


com'pa ny. 


sn<mt 


" silent. 


LiVin 


ii 


liViw^r. 


Muh'duz 


" mur'ders. 


Lenth'en 


ii 


lengrth'en. 



By the foregoing examples it will be seen that the faults in 
pronunciation resulting from defective articulation are very 
numerous. These can be corrected by thorough training in the 
elementary sounds and their various combinations. Bat there 
are also errors committed in pronunciation by improper accentua- 
tion, and by articulating letters which the best authorities say 
should be silent. These faults may be corrected by constant 
reference to standard dictionaries. This should never be neg- 
lected or postponed; but, whenever a doubt occurs about the 
prtmounciatioa of a word, let the proper authorities be consulted 
at once. A 



Questions.— What is correct pronunciation? What is the first rule? 
Give examples of its violation. What is the second rule? How violated? 
Give examples. What is the third rule ? Why must caution be exercised 
in the use of Rule Third? Repeat the general rule. From what do 
numerous faults in pronunciation result? In what other way are errors 
committed? flow may they be corrected? 
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SECTION V. 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is that stress of voice applied to a certain 
word, which distinguishes it from other words in the 
same sentence. 

The object of emphasis is to bring prominently before the 
mind of the hearer one or more words of a sentence, which must 
receive nis particular attention, if he would fully comprehend 
the meaning of the author to whose language he listens. This 
is generally effected by an increased stress, or loudness of voice; 
but it may sometimes be more effectually accomplished by chang- 
ing the pitch, by prolonging the utterance, or by diminishing 
the stress. 

Emphatic words are sometimes indicated by italic letters, 
though it is generally left to the reader to determine where 
emphasis should be placed. When different degrees of emphasis 
are applied to words in the same connection, the least emphasis 
may be denoted by italics, the next by small capitals, and 
the most emphatic by LAKGE CAPITALS. 

Emphasis may be divided into Antithetic, Absolute, and 
Cumulative. 

antithetic emphasis. 

Antithetic Emphasis is that which is applied to the 
contrasted wotds of an antithesis. 

Antithesis, from which this division of Emphasis derives its 
name, may be defined a phrase or sentence in which words are 
contrasted with each other. 

Antithetic Emphasis is called single, when one word is in con- 
trast with one word; double, when two words are in contrast with 
two words; and treble, when three words are in contrast with 
three words. 

Rule L — The contrasted words of an antithesis 
mast be emphasized. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. I go, but I return. 

2. Thus do I live, thus will I die. 

3 If it has its woes, it has likewise its delights. 
4. It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, it shall be 
my dying sentiment, 
6. If they had the vices of savage life, they had the virtues also. 

6. Tell the ministers I will neither* give quarter nor take it 

7. There is a time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and 
a time to donee. 

8. His joy supreme, to bid the wretch survive the fortunate; the feeble 
wrap the athletic in his shroud. 

Note. — The above are examples of single Antithetic Empha- 
sis. The following are examples of double and treble Antithetic 
Emphasis. 

1. Oleon hath a million acres ; ne'er a one have J. 

2. If hh fortune was great, his genius was transcendent. 

3. Oleon dwelleth in a palace, in a cottage I. 

4. My eyes drank in a doubtful V ht, my ears a doubtful sound. 

6. If they forgave not injury, neither did they forget kindness. 

6. ' The images of the dead, as well as the persons of the living, throng 
to your embraces. 

7. There is a remembrance of the dead, to which we turn, even from 
the charms of the living. * 

8. These principles have cost one king of England his life, another his 
crown. 

9. The insignificance of the accuser is sometimes lost in. the magnitude 
of the accusation. 

10. The former she would regard as the result of fortune; the latter she 
would feel as her own deep disgrace. 

11. Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the brightness of the 
future. 

12. New this overdone or come tardy off, .though it make the unskilful 
laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. 

18. Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but ccu- 
siderest not the beam that is in thine own\ eye ? 

14. Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the merit; but 
posterity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

16. FaitJ\ful are the wounds of a frieno\ but deceitful the kisses of an 
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Note. — Sometimes only one member of the antithesis is ex- 
pressed. When this is the case, the member understood must 
be mentally supplied before the one expressed can be properly 
emphasized. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. It was Ccesar who won the battle. 

2. Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves ! 
8. You have done that you should be^sorry for. 
4. Oo show your slaves how choleric you are. 

6. Penance is not for you, blessed wanderers of the upper deep. , 

6. I'd rack thee, though I knew a thousand lives were perishing in 
thine. 

7. It is not with stones or bricks that I have fortified the city. 

8. It is not from words like these that I draw my reputation. 

ABSOLUTE EMPHASIS. 

Absolute Emphasis is that which is applied to words 
that are in themselves important, or that do not derive 
their claim to vocal prominence from antithesis ex- 
pressed or implied. ■ *,-', 

Rule II. — Words of command, words serving to 
express any important idea, and words of strong emo- 
tion, whether exclamatory # or not, must be made 
emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Bouse, ye Romans ! 

2. Standi the ground's your own, my braves ! 

8. Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ! 

4. Look! how his temples flutter! 

5. Look! *feast thy greedy eye with gold, long kept for sorest need. 

6. Jacob's heart fainted, for he believed them not. 

7. Here I stand, ready for impeachment and trial •"•■'' 

8. I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such principles confessed. 

9. I have been accused of ambition in presenting this measure. 

10. Home! what does it not stand for, cf strongest; of most movin 
associations ? 

11. Oh, it was unmanly; it was impious; • * 

12. Bui I defy him ; let him come ! 

13. Banished! I thank you for it: it breaks my dhMfe 
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14. Hsrtl stand and sooff you! here X fling ^tfr«i and d^fon^ in jwup 
face. 

15. I feel of this dull sickness at my heart, afraid! 

16. Something seems to steal over my bosom like % frozen hand! And 
tboBiBdeath! 

CUMULATIVE EMPHASIS. 

OumtdaHve Emphasis is that which is applied with 
gradually-increasing force to a succession of emphatic 
words, the last receiving the greatest 

These words may be different words, or they may be repetitions 
of the same word. This kind of emphasis might be defined 
emphasis heaped upon emphasis; for it consists in uttering each 
successive word with emphasis placed on the emphasis of the 
preceding one. The application of Cumulative Emphasis should 
be regulated according to the number of emphatic words in the 
series. If there are many, the increase of emphasis upon each 
one must be less; if there are few, it may be greater. Let the 
pupil be particularly careful not to make the increase upon each 
word so great, that the whole 'power of his voice will be exhausted 
before he reaches the end^of the series. 

Rule HI. — Cumulative Emphasis is generally applied 
to a succession of emphatic words. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. On! ow! you noble English. 

2. Most I bid twice I Hence, varlets, ply! 
8. Slaves! traitors! have ye flown? 

4. To arms! to arms 1 ye braves ! . 

5. Be assured, be assured, that this declaration will stand. 

6. Rise, risk, ye wild tempests, and ooyer his flight I 

7. To arm ! to arms } to ABMS I they cry. 

8. Hence I home, yon idle creatures 1 get yon HOME! 

9. Hurrah for bright water! hurrah! HURRAS! 

10. I nut him, r&osn him,. SCORNED him. 

11. Horse! horsx ! and CHASE! 

12. We may die; die colonists ! die SLAVES! 
18. The charge is utterly, totally, MEANLY false. 

14. Ay, cluster there! Cling to your master, /u<fy«, rpmars, SLAVES 
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• 
26. I defy the honorable futiUmtm; I defy the aoninn^ I defy 
the WHOLE PHALANX. 

16. Strike till the last armed foe expires ! striki for your altars and 
your fires ! STRIKE for the green graves of your sires ! 

17. He has allowed us to meet you here, and, in the name of the pre- 
sent generation, in the name of your countbt, in the name of LIBERTY, 
to thank you. 

18. They shouted JFrqneet Spain! ALBION! VICTORY! 

Note. — Both inflection and accent yield to emphasis. Its 
effect upon the former will be shown in the next section; its 
effect upon the latter may be seen in the following examples : — 

1. He most increase, but I must cfecrease. 

2. What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness t 

8. We are not to inquire into the justice or injustice, the honor er dk- 
honor, of the deed. 
4. We naturally love what is agreeable, and hate what is disagreeable. 

Note. — It will be percerred that the application of emphasis 
changes the customary place of accent in a number of the words, 
of these examples. 

Questions.— What is emphasis ? What is its object? Is this always 
accomplished by uttering the word with greater stress ? In what other 
ways may it be effected ? How are emphatic words indicated to the eye? 
How is emphasis dmded ? Will you define antithetic emphasis ? Giy« 
the first rule and an example to illustrate it Will you define absolute 
emphasis ? Cumulative emphasis ? Will you repeat Rule II. ? Rule IIL ? 
Illustrate by examples. What effect does emphasis sometimes ha?e upon 
accent 1 Give examples. 



SECTION VI. 

INFLECTION. 

Inflection is a bend or slide of the voice, either 
upward or downward. 

There are two inflections,— the rising inflection, and 
the falling inflection. 

The rising inflection is a bending or a sHding of the 
voice upward. 
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• 

The faVmg infiectim is a bending or a sliding of the 
voice downward. 

This mark ('), which is called the acute accent, indi- 
cates the rising inflection; and this Q, called the grave 
accent, denotes the falling inflection. 

The union of both inflections upon the same syl 
lable or word is called a circumflex. If the circumflex 
ends with the rising inflection, it is called the rising 
circumflex, and is marked thus ( V) ; if it ends with the 
falling inflection, it is called the falling circumflex, and 
is marked thus (A)* 

The monotone is the sameness of sound which pre- 
vails when a succession of syllables or words ia 
uttered on the same pitch. It is marked thus ( — ). 

The degrees of elevation and depression through 
which the inflections extend are not always the same, 
but are varied according to the nature of the language 
which is uttered. In ordinary conversation, and in 
simple narrative and description, the inflections should 
not pass through more than three tones; but in earnest 
conversation or declamation, and in the expression of 
vehement emotion, they may extend through five, six, 
or eight tones. 

It is comparatively easy to give the rising inflection ; 
but the falling inflection cannot be given correctly 
without a great deal of careful practice. The chief 
difficulty consists in beginning it on the right pitch. 
By inexpert readers it is almost always commenced on 
the medium pitch, and then, in order that it may be 
sufficiently extended, the voice must glide down to a 
point considerably below the same as in a cadence or 
a perfect close. The incorrect manner may be repre- 
sented thus : — 
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He said that ^u and a» and & and 




*s ""^ 



winds, were Ms brothers. 
The correct thus : — 







fe X\ ^ 



He said that X* and ^ and V and 

winds, were his brothers. 

In giving the rising inflection, the voice begins with 
the medium pitch and rises above it; in giving the 
falling inflection, the voice begins above and falls down 
to the medium pitch, or to a point near it, either a 
little below or above. The inflection given at a period 
extends below the medium pitch ; and, to distinguish 
it from the falling inflection used at other pauses, some 
elocutionists call it & cadence, and others & perfect close. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Do you wish me to say ah', or ah*? 

2. I wish you to say ah\ not ah'. 

8. Did you ask him to say hope 7 , or rope* t 

4. I asked him to say hope\ not rope'. 

6. Did he do it knowingly', or unknowingly* T 

6. He did it knowingly*, not unknowingly' ? 

7. Sink' or swim*, live' or die*, survive' or perish\ 

8. We live in deeds*, not years' ; in thoughts*, not breaths'. 

9. We fight for our country*, our altars*, and our homes*. 

10. Did he say arm, or arm ? 

11. He said arm, not arm. 

12. I am going to my cold and silent grave*. 

Note. — The movements of the voice in reading these sentences 
may be represented thus: — 
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Bo you wish mo to say ^/or Nf^ 
I wish you to saj \^ not *>^ 
Md you ask him to say V^or^' 
I asked him to say>S*t not 4$/' 




Bo did 



We live in "^ not ^^ in'^v^8& not \£?^ 

We fight lor pur ^v^ <>** ^s$5 and our 4 € ^ 
Did he say a-^ftOt or a-* ****? 

Ho said trJ^J not^^ 

I am going to my oold and silent gr*^ 

Note. — Let the inflection in the following examples be given 
in the same manner, varying the degrees of the inflections 
according to the character of the passage. 

13. Didst thou not sow good seed in thy fields? 

14. \^o is here so base that wouM be a tondman'? 

15. Shall ire try argument 7 ? 

16. But^hen shall we~1>e stronger*? 

17. BhaH wef reeervto entreaty an^hamWe suppBeatlen'T 

18. Was it from heavan', or of men*r 
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19. Will ye* come 7 , or will yon go x ? 

20. I said hope\ not tope'. 

21. He that planted the ear, shall he not hears? 

22. Courage'? No\ Virtue'? No\ 

28. Must I budge 7 ? Must I observe 70a' ? 

24. Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction'? 

25. William says more', not more'. 

26. -He does not say who', but who\ I 

27. They act honestly\ not dishonestly 7 . 

28. Say cold\ not cold'. 

29. Who cares for ytut 

80. I will not h&rm you. 

81. I will not h&rm you. ' 

82. He is y$wr friend, is he? 

83. You, ydusayso? 

84. Do you say old, or Hdt 
86. I say did, not hid. 

86. They are gone down to the grave\ 

87. The storm increased'. Deep called unto deep\ 

38. thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers ! 

Qunsnoire. — What 4b inflection? What is the movement of the voice 
in the rising inflection? In the falling inflection ? In the rising circum- 
flex? In the falling circumflex? Give examples of each. Will you de- 
fine monotone, and give an example T What is the difference between 
the tailing inflection given at a period and that given at other pauses ? 

RULES FOR INFLECTION. 

Bulb L — Direct questions, or those that can be 
answered by yes or no, generally take the rising 
inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Fear ye foes, who kill for hire' ? 

2. Are fleets, and armies necessary to a work of love and reconcilia- 
tion'? 

8. He thai planted the ear, shall he not hear' ? He that formed the 
eye, shall he not see 7 ? 

4. Is that ground holy where the bloody hand of the murdeeer sleeps 
for crime' ? 

6. Will any one answer, by a sneer, -that all this is idle preaching' ? 
Are despots alone to be Jgpreaohed 1st nafeotiwg indifference to the tears 
and bleed af their subjects'? 
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& Will the Lord cast off forever 7 ? And will he be favorable no 
mpre / ? If his mercy clean gone forever 7 ? Doth his promise fail for 
evermore 7 ? Hath God forgotten to be gracioas / ? Hath he in anger 
shut up his tender mercies 7 ? 

Exception 1. — If the direct question is repeated, it takes 
the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Nor. Did you secure the prise 7 ? 
Duck. Sir? 

Nor. Did you secure the prise* ? 

2. Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle 7 ? I say, do you hear the rain* ? 

Exception 2. — Strong emphasis changes the rising inflection 
of the direct question to the fatting. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Has the gentleman dotted Has he completely* done? 

2. Did you ever see a more contemptible" man ? Did you erer see a 
more viUainouf one ? 

Note. — Exclamatory words and phrases -used interrogatively 
are frequently delivered according to this rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Ha 7 ! sayest thou so? 

2. Stew. Sure, sir, to put out the fire. 
Mr. H. Fire 7 ! what fire? 

Slew. Oh, sir, your father's house is burned down ! 

Mr. H. My father's house burned down 7 ! and how came it set on fire ? 

Eule II. — Indirect questions, or those that cannot 
be answered by yes or no> generally take the falling 
inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What's the mercy despots feel* ? 

2. Where rests the sword* ? where sleep the brave*? 
8. What hallows ground where heroes sleep* ? 

4. What has the gray-haired prisoner done*? 
6. But wfcy do I talk of Death\ that phantom of grisly bone* ? 
6. Where now is the splendid robe of the consulate*? Where are the 
brilliant torches*? Where are the applauses and dances, the feasts and 
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entertainments*? 'Where are the coronets and canopies*-? Where the 
huzzas of the city*, the compliments of the circus*, the flattering accla- 
mations of the spectators* ? 

7. Who taught those orbs to move*? Who lit their ceaseless fireM 
Who guides the moon to run in silence through the skies* ? Who bids 
that dawning sun in strength and beauty rise* ? 

Exception. — If the indirect question is asked to obtain a 
repetition of a previous remark or question, or if it is repeated 
to obtain a more distinct reply, it takes the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Ste, I hope so, because I go along with her. 
Jot. What did you say 7 ? 

Ste. I hope so, because I go along with her. 

2. Jot. What would you do with him, if any thing should happen to 
ne*? 

Sou. What would I do with him' ? 

Jos. Yes; what would you do with him ? 

5. Mark. How long since you returned* ? 
Alb. Two weeks. 

Mark. How long since you. returned' ? 

Rule HI. — A question consisting of two parts, con- 
nected by the disjunctive or, takes two inflections ; the 
rising inflection on the first part, and the failing on the 
second. 

EXAMPLES 

1. Do you Tead for amusement 7 , or for improvement* ? 

2. Bid he acquire his wealth by honest industry', or by hazardous 
speculations*? 

8 Art thou he that should come', or do we look for another*? 

4. Shall we call him a patriot', or shall we stigmatize him as a traitor ! 

6. Shall we crown the author of these public calamities with garlands', 
•* shall we wrest from him his ill-deserved authority* ? 

6. Has God forsaken the works of his own hands', or does he always 
graciously preserve*, and keep*, and guide* them T 

7. Are the stars that gem the vault of the heavens above us mere 
decorations of the nighf, or are they suns and centers of planetary 
systems*? 

8. Do you intend to thrust your hands into our hearts, and to pluck 

8 
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oat the deeply-rooted convictions which are there 7 , or is it your design 
merely to stigmatize* us? 

Notb. — When or is 'used conjunctively, both members take 
the rising inflection, if the question is direct, and both the falling, 
if the question is indirect. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Will it be the next week', or the»next year 7 ? 

2. Can honor's voice provoke the silent dost 7 , or flattery soothe the 
dull, cold ear of death 7 ? 

8. Is it any thing, in the earth or air that makes Scotland a richer 
country than Egypt 7 , or Batavia, with its marshes, more prosperous than 
Sicily 7 ? 

4. Canst thou put a hook into the nose of leviathan 7 , or bore his jaw 
through with a thorn ? Wilt thou play with him* as with a bird 7 , or wilt 
thou bind him for thy maidens 7 ? 

5. Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts*, or who hath given under- 
standing to the heart* ? 

Rule IV. — Answers to questions generally take the 
falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Are you going to the Rocky Mountains 7 ? Yes*. 

2. Is Alonzo, the Spanish prisoner, confined in this dungeon 7 ?* He is\ 

3. Soldier, hast thou a wife 7 ? I have\ 

4. What can alone ennoble fight* ? A noble cause\ 

6. What sought they thus afar*? Bright jewels of the mine 7 ? ^Phe 
wealth of seas 7 , the spoils of war 7 ? They sought a faith's pure Bhrine\ 

6. What would content you*? Talent 7 ? No\ Enterprise 7 ? No\ 
Courage 7 ? No v . Reputation 7 ? No\ Virtue 7 ? No\ The men whom 
you would select should possess not one, but all of these. 

7. Who is to judge concerning the frequency of these demanded The 
ministry*. - Who is to judge whether the money is properly expended* ? 
The Cabinet behind the throne*. 

8. Are you ignorant of many things which it highly concerns you to 
know 7 ? The gospel offers you instruction*. Have you, deviated from 
the path of duty 7 ? The gospel offers you forgiveness*. 'Do temptations 

unround you 7 ? The gospel offers you the aid of heaven*. Are you 
exposed^ misery 7 ? It consoles you*. Are you subject to death 7 ? It 
offers you immortality*. 
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Exception. — Answers to questions, when expressive of in- 
difference, doubt, or indecision, generally take the rising inflec- 
tion. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Will yon permit James to spend the afternoon with me 7 ? If he 
chooses 7 . N 

2. Does he faithfully discharge the duties of his office? For aught I 
know'. 

8. Why, do you think you could shoot better ? I don't know' ; I could 
try'. 

4. How many years did your friend spend in Europe ? five or six, I 
think'. 

5/ Come, you will engage in this enterprise with us, will you not? 
Perhaps so'; I will see'. 

Rule V. — If a sentence contains a negative member 
opposed to an affirmative, the former generally takes 
the rising and the latter ike falling inflection. 

examples. I 

1. They are not fighting'; they are pausing\ 

2. I came not to judge the world', but to save the world\ 

3. I said an elder N soldier, not a better'. 

4. I come to bury x Caesar, not to praise him'. 

5. We live in deeds\ not years'; in thoughts\ ifct breaths'. 

6. Why, this is all hire and salary\ not revenge'. 

7. The Great Spirit had not written his laws for them on tables of 
•tone 7 , but he had traced them on the tables of their hearts\ 

8. Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles', but because ye dill 
eat of the loaves, and were filled). 

9. These things I say now not to insult one who is fallen', but to 
render more secure those who stand N ; not to irritate the hearts of the 
wounded', but to preserve those who are in sound health^ ; not 'to sub- 
merge him who is tossed on the billows', but to instruct those sailing 

before a propitious breeze\ 

* 

Exception. — When the negative member is more emphatic 
than the affirmative, it may receive the falling while the affirma- 
tive receives the rising inflection. 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. We are surrounded by a multitude of temptations 7 , yet not oyer' 
whelmed*. 

2. We may yield to persuasion 7 , but we 'will not submit to force*. 

t S. The inhabitants may be destroyed 7 , but they cannot be enslaved* 
4. We are perplexed 7 , but not in despair* ; persecuted 7 , but not for- 
aken v ; oast down 7 , but not destroyed*. 

Note. — When a negative sentence stands alone, but plainly 
opposed to an unexpressed affirmative, it requires the rising in- 
flection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1/ The religion of the gospel is not a gloomy religion 7 . 
2. It was not Casar who won the battle 7 . 
8. It is not from words like these that I derive my reputation 7 . 
4. It is not with finite beings like ourselves that we hold intercourse 7 .. 
6. And what is our country? It is not the East, with her* hills and her 
▼alleys, with her countless sails and the rocky ramparts of her shores 7 . 

Rule VI. — Contrasted words and phrases generally 
take opposite inflections* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Yes, he is a miracle of genius 7 , because he is a miracle of labor\ 

2. Respectability and character abroad 7 , security and confidence at 
nome\ • 

8. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment 7 , and Pope with perpetual 
delight*. 

4. Which some suppose inferior, — as the sable 7 is to ermine v ; as smut 7 , 
to flour*; as coal 7 , to alabaster*; as crows 7 , to swans* ; as soot 7 , to driven 
snow\ 

6. They poor 7 , I rich*; they beg 7 , I give*; they lack 7 , I lend*; they 
pine 7 , 1 tire*. 

6. And it shall be, as with the people 7 , so with the priest*; as with 
the servant 7 , so with his master* ; as with the maid 7 , so with her mistress* ; 
as with the buyer 7 , so with the seller*; as with the lender 7 , so with the 
borrower* j as with the taker 7 of usury, so with the giver* of usury to 

7. God hath a presence in the fold of the flower 7 , the leaf of the tree* 
fn the sun of noonday 7 , the star of the night*; in the storm-cloud of 
darkness 7 , the rainbow of light*; in the waves of the ocean 7 , the furrows 
of land* ; in the mountain of granite 7 , the atom of sand*. 
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Note. — The first member of the antithesis generally taken the* 
rising inflection, and the second the falling; but, if the former 
is more emphatic than the latter, the inflections are usually 
reversed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Countenance more in sorrow*, than in anger'. 

2. Such a man is more deserving of punishment*, than commiseration' 
8. It costs more to revenge* injuries, than to cure' them. 

4. Estimate persons by their hearts*, rather than by their heads'. 
6. He is more a cold-blooded murderer*, than a poor deluded enthu- 
siast'. 

Bulb VUL. — Language of Authority, denunciation, 
reproach, hatred, revenge, or any other vehement 
emotion, generally requires the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Awake* 1 awake*! put on thy strength*. 

2. On* them, hussars ! Now give them rein and heel* 1 

8. Ho! sound the tocsin from the tower*, and fire the ouhrerja*! 
Bid each retainer arm with speed* ; call every vassal in* ! 

4. Awake* ! Cecropia's ally save from the fury of the blast* ; burst 
the storm on Phocis' walls* ; rise, or Greece forever falls*! up*! or freedom 
breathes her last*. 

6. Woe* unto tfaAe, Chorazin*! woe* unto thee, BethsaidaM 

6. Woe*, a thousandfold woe*, to humanity, should thrfre be nobody on 
earth to maintain the laws of humanity* ! 

7. Then Saul said to Elymas, full of all subtlety*, and all mischief*, 
thou child of the devil*, thou enemy of all righteousness*. 

8. Thou slave** thou wretch*, thou coward*, thou little valiant*, great 
in villainy* ! What a fool art thou*, a ramping fool ; to brag*, and stamp*, 
and swear*, upon my party* I 

9. He is my bane* ; I cannot bear him* ; one heaven and earth can never 
hold us both*; still shall we hate*; and, with defiance deadly, keep rage 
alive till one be lost forever*. 

10. But here I swear, with living breath, that for this wrong which you 
have done, Til wreak my vengeance on your son* ;— on him*, and you*, 
and all your race* ! 

11. No*, no*, the drink*, the drink*,— Oh, my dear Hamlet* ! the drink* 
the drink*; I am poisoned* ! 

Note. — Exclamatory words and phraaes indicating strong 
emotion may be delivered according to this rule. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Oh, horrible* ! Oh, horrible* 1 most horrible* ! 

2. My phial* ! Ha* I it thrills me* ! I revive* ! 

8. Ah* ! what a life were this* ! how sweet* ! how lovely* ! 

4. But hush* ! hark* ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell* ! 

6. Mercy*! pity*! help*! help me, my children* ! defend me*! 

6. Help*! help*! ho*! help*! The Moor has killed my miitressM 
Murder*! murder*! 

7. See there again* ! my bed's on fire* ! the flames are kindling round 
my head*! the smoke*! I'm strangling* — cannot fly*! fire*! water* 1 help*! 
Oh, haste*, I die*! ' 

8. heaven* ! methought, what pain it is to drown* ! What dreadful 
noise of water in mine ears* ! What sights of ugly death within mine 
eyes* ! 

Bulb VJLUL — In direct address, the name of the 
person or thing addressed generally receives the rising 
inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Bright angels'', strike your loudest strings. 

2. Exult, then', sun 7 , in the strength of thy youth. 

3. Salgar', it is Colma who calls ! Salgar', my love' ! I am here. 

4. But hush, my sighs' ! fall not, jte drops of useless sorrow' I heart- 
breaking anguish', choke not my utterance ! 

5. Awake, voice of sweet song'! Awake, my heart', awake! green 
vales and icy cliflfc', all join my hymn. 

6. Wives', submit yourselves unto your own husbands. Husbands', 
love your wives. Children', obey your parents. 

7. I am not mad, most noble Festus', but I speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness. 

Exception. — When emphasis is applied, the names of persons 
or things addressed generally take the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. No 1 I curse your purpose, homicides* I 

2. Down, soothless in*ulter\ 1 trust not the tale. 

8. Thou «Zow\*thou wretch\ thou coward*. 

4. Answer me, thou coward), who hidest thyself in the hour of trial I * 

Rule IX. — When a pause is necessary where the 
sense is incomplete, the rising inflection is generally 
used. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Softly ', peacefully', lay her to rest\ 

2. I behold it pursuing', with a thousand misgivings', the uncertain', 
the tedious yoyage\ 

3. Gently', solemnly', bend o'er the bed where ye hare pflloVd thus 
early her head*. 

4. The Indian of falcon-glance', and lion-bearing', the theme of the 
touching ballad', the hero of the pathetic tale', is gone* ! 

5. Not many generations ago', where you now sit, encircled with all 
that exalts', and embellishes civilized life', the rank thistle nodded in the 
wind', and the wilct fox-dug his hole unscared. 

6. Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 7 , with blossom'd 
furze unprofitably gay', there', in his noisy mansion', skilled to rule', 
the village master taught his little school*. 

7. If a soil the most fertile has borne but a starving peasantry' ; if 
noble rivers have flowed unburdened to the sea' ; if capacious harbors 
have been ruffled by no freighted keels' ; if mines of wealth have slumbered 
untouched in the sleeping earth' ; still, I do not despair for my country*. 

Note. — The rising inflection in such examples as these should 
not extend through more than two or three tones. 

Exception. — ^Emphasis sometimes changes the rising to the 
falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The man who is in the daily use of ardent spirits, if he does not 
become a drunkard^, is in danger of losing his health and character. 

2. Had I but served my God with half the zeal I served my kin^ t he 
would not in mine age have left me naked to mine enemies. 

3. If the mighty works which were done in you had been done in Tyre s 
and Sidon\ they would .have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 

Rule X. — Sentences, or members of sentences 
making complete sense, generally take the falling 
inflection. 

examples. * 

1. I'll try his might* ; TO brave his power*. 

2. There lies the land of song* ; there lies the poet's land\ 

8. You are prosperous*; you are happy* ; you are grateful*, 

4. Its afflictions are many* ; they are universal* ; they are inevitable*. 
6. The waters'closed*, and, when I shriek'd, I shriekM below the foantfl 
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6. Time flies*; words are unavailing* ; the chieftains declare for instant 
battle*. 

7. It betrays his discretion* ; it breaks down his courage* ; it conquers 
his prudence*. 

8. I would dispute every inch of ground*, burn every blade of grass*, 
and the last intrenchment of liberty should be my grave*. 

9. The lovely come out to look upon him*; the learned deck their 
halls to greet him* ; the rulers of the land rise up to do him homage*. 

10. We part forever* ; this is our last farewell* ; the king is satisfied* 
the judge has spoken the irrevocable sentence*. 

Note. — In reading these examples, do not let the falling 
inflection extend below the medium pitch, unless the word which 
receives it is strongly emphatic or closes the sentence. 

Exception 1. — If the last member of a sentence receives the 
falling inflection, the last but one, if not emphatic, may take the 
rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. His ready smile a parent's warmth express'd* ; their welfare pleased 
him / , and their cares distress'd*. 

2. He thinks the whole world sees it in his face\ reads it in his eyes 7 , 
and almost hears its workings in the very silence of his thoughts*. 

3. Let it rise, till it meet the sun in his coming* ; let the earliest light 
of the morning gild it', and parting day linger and play on its summit*. 

Exception 2. — Negative sentences often end with the rising 
inflection. *See Exception and Note under Rule V. 

Exception 3. — Antithetic sentences often close with the 
rising inflection. See Note under Rule VI. 

series. 

A number of words or phrases following one another 
in the same sentence constitute what is called a series. . 

If a series consists of words, it is called a simple series; 
as, valor \ hmhanity, courtesy, justice, and honor, are his 
characteristics. 

If a series consists of phrases, it is called a compound 
series; as, Mre of {inclination, strength of mind, and firm' 
nets of soul, are gifts of nature. • 
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When a series commences a sentence, it is called a 
commencing series; as, War, famine, pestilence, volcano, 
storm, and fire, besiege mankind. 

When a series concludes a sentence, it is called a con- 
cluding series; as, Mankind are besieged by war, famine, 
festUence, volcano, storm, said fire. 

Rule XI. — If the members of a commencing series 
are not emphatic, they all take the rising inflection ; 
but if emphatic, they all take the falling inflection, 
except the last, wkich takes the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Regulation', proportion', order', and color', contribute to grandeur 
as well as beauty*. N 

2. Hags*, goblins*, demons*, lemores', have made me all aghast*. 

3. The present scene*, the future lot*, his toils*, his wants', Were all 
forgot\ 

4. Our own selfishness*, our own neglect*, our own passions*, and our 
own -vices', will furnish the elements of our destruction*. 

6. The withering grass', and fading flowers', and drooping shrubs', 
look gay*. 

6. And humility*, and gratitude*, and mercy*, and penitent and softened 
hearts', will come along with it*. 

7. Light*, light*, and art*, and poetry*, and eloquence*, and all that we 
call glorious', are its dower*. 

8. Minutes', hours', days', weeks', months', and years', will bring 
these white hairs into a quiet graye*. 

9. Blind counsel*, rash ambition*, womanish fears', won upon the 
great statesman and warrior of Borne*. 

10. These outward appliances and memorials of respect' — the mourn- 
ful urn', the sculptured bust', the epitaph eloquent in praise'— cannot, 
indeed, create these distinctions, but they serve to mark them*. 

11. The warbling of birds', the murmuring of streams', the enamel of 
meadows', the coolness of woods', the fragrance of flowers', and the 
sweet smell of plants', contribute greatly to the pleasures of the mind ' 
and the health of the body*. 

Exception. — If very emphatic, all the members may receive 
the falling inflection. 
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BXAMPLBS. 

1. My heart*, my soul*, my sword*, are thine forever* ! 

2. Shriek*, and shout*, and battle-cry*, are maddening in their rear*. 

8. Your thought*, your counsel, and, if necessary, your blood*, must 
be given to your country\ 

4. An embargo liberty*, a handcuffed liberty*, liberty in fetters*, is none 
Of our offspring*. 

Rule X 1 1 . — If the members of a concluding aeries 
are not emphatic, they all take the rising inflection 
except the last, which takes the falling inflection ; but 
if emphatic, they all take the falling inflection except 
the last but one, which takes the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The dew is dried up', the star is shot', the flight is past', the man 
forgot*. 

2. He tried each art', reproved each dull delay', allured to brighter 
worlds', and led the way\ 

3. She winks', and giggles', and simpers', and simpers', and giggles', 
and winks*. 

4. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving*, with festivity*, with bon- 
fires', and illuminations*. 

5. Ton bring with you marks of honor from Trenton and Monmouth*, 
from Yorktown*, Camden*, Bennington', and Saratoga*. 

6*. He was so young*, so intelligent*, so generous*, so brave*, so every 
thing', that we are apt to like in a young man*. 

7. My doctrine shall drop as the rain\ my speech shall distil as the 
dew*, as the small rain upon the tender herb', and as the showers upon 
the grass\ 

8. These crowd around to ask him of his health* ; these bow in honest 
duty and respect* ; and these arrange a sofa or a chair', and these con- 
duct him there.* 

9. Moreover, I will take from them the voice of mirth*, and the voice 
of gladness*, the voice of the bridegroom*, and the voice of the bride*, 
and the sound of the millstones', and the light of the candle*. 

10. These through faith subdued kingdoms*, wrought righteousness*, 
^btained promises*, stopped the mouths of lions*, quenched the violence 

of fire*, escaped the edge of the sword*, out of weakness were made 
strong*, waxed valiant in fight', turned to flight the army of the aliens*. 

Exception.— If very emphatic, all the members may receive 
the falling inflection. 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. It is higher*, purer\ nobler\ 

2. We may die N ; die colonists* ; die slaves\ 

8. Thou art a robber 1 , a law-breaker N , a villain*. 

4. Look to see them live\ torn from your arms\ disdain'd\ diehonotfdS 

6. Behold, mine anger and my fury it shall be poured out upon this 

place\ upon man\ and upon beast\ and upon the trees of the field\ and 

upon the fruit of the ground*. 

Rule HE. — Language of scorn, irony, sarcasm, and 
contrast, is uttered with the circumflex. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What ytiu, ytiu insignificant prevaricator ! 
. 2. But to-morrow some Roman Adonis, breathing sweet ddors from his 
c&rlmg Uteks, shall come, and, with his lilyftngert, pat your red brawn, 
and bet his sesterces upon your blood. ; 

3. Hail, Ktng of the Jiws ! 

4. ffiar him, my lord ; he' swdndrow condescending! Mark the htonUUy 
of the Mpherd Ntorval. f 

5. You did no mischief ; hhndl 

6. Cry aloud, for he is a god: either he is t hiking, or he is pursuing 
or he is on bjdurney, or peradventure he sleipeth, and must be aw&Jud, 

7. "But," says the noble lord, "we have a right to tax America.' 
Oh, inestimable fight I Oh, wdnderful, transcendent right ! the assertioB 
of which has cost this country thirteen provinces, six islands, one hun- 
dred thousand liyes, and seventy millions of money ! 

8. They are not fighting; they arep&using. 

9. Yet this is R6me, that sat on her seven hills and from her throne 
of beauty ruled the wdrld! Yet wl are Rdmans t Why, in that elder day 
to be a Rtiman was greater than a king. 

Rule XIV. — Grave, solemn, and sublime language 
requires the use of the monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Pale-sheeted ghosts, with gory locks, upstarting from their tombs. 

2. Aloft in awful state, the godlike hero sate on his imperial throne. 
8. The past, at least, is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and 

Lexington, and Bunker-Hill ; and there they will remain forever. 

4. Deepest horror chHTd his blood, thit burned before ; oold, clammy 
tweets came 5*er him. 
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6 Lo, from the regions of the North 

The reddening storm of battle pours ; 
Bolls along the trembling earth, 
Fastens on the Olynthian towers. 

6. Thus salth the high and lofty One that inhablteth eternity, I dwell 
in the high and holy place. 

7. And I saw a great white throne, and he that sat upon it, fr6m 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away ; and there was found n5 
place for them. 

8. High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat I 

9. In thoughts from the* visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
on man, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones to 
shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my flesh stood* 
up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof; an Image 
was before mine eyes ; there was silence, and I beard a voice, saying, 
Shall mortal man be more just than God ? Shall a man be more pure 
than his Maker ? 

Rule XV. — The parenthesis must be read quicker 
and in a lower tone than the principal sentence, and 
must generally end with the same inflection that termi 7 
nates the clause immediately preceding it. 

EXAMPLES. 

» 

1. If there's a Power above us 7 , 

(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works 7 ,) he must delight in virtue. 

2. Enow ye not, brethren 7 , (for I speak to them that know the law 7 ,) 
how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth ? 

8. What conjuration, and what mighty magic 7 , 
(For suoh proceeding I am charged withal 7 ,) 
I won -his daughter with. 

4. Then went the captain with the officers, and brought them, without 
violence^ ; (for they feared the people, lest they should have been stoned N ;) 
and when they brought them, they set them before the council. 

Note. — To that part of this rule which has reference to in* 
flection there are exceptions, as will be seen by the following 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. For I know that in me' (that is, in my flesh y ) dwefleth no good 
thing, 

2. Forthwith 7 (behold the excellence, the power, 
Which' God hath in his mighty angels placed^ !) 
Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 
Light as the lightning glimpse, they ran, they flew. 

& Thou little tricksy Puck ! 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 

Light as the singing bird that wings the air 7 , 
(The door ! the door ! he'll tumble down the stair N !) 

Thou darling of thy sire' ! 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore afire N I) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In love's dear chain so bright a link, 

Thou idol of thy parents' ; (Hang the boy x ! 
There goes my ink\) 




section vn. 

PITCH. 

Pitch may be defined that tone which prevails in 
speaking or reading any sentence, paragraph, or dis- 
course. 

In every voice there are many pitches; hut, for present pur- 
poses, it will only be necessary to notice five, which are as fol- 
lows : very low pitch, low pitch, medium pitch, high pitch, very 
high pitch. 

Very low pitch is the lowest key on which pure tones can be 
produced; and is the appropriate pitch for Jttnguage expressive 
of deep solemnity and awe. 

Low pitch is about half-way between the very low and the 
medium pitch; and is used for expressing solemn and sublime 
thoughts. 

Medium pitch is that used hi ordinary conversation; and is a 
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suitable pitch for calm reasoning and simple narration and 
description. 

High pitch is about half-way between medium and very high 
pitch; and may be correctly used in spirited declamation and in 
expressing lively and joyous emotions. 

Tery high pitch is the highest key used in speaking and 
reading; and is the pitch which is employed in calling, in giving 
commands, and in expressing strong emotions. 

For the sake of convenience we will let (p 1 ) designate very 
low pitch; (j? 3 ), low pitch; (p*) f medium pitch; (j>*), high 
pitch; and (i> s )j ver Jl high pitch 

DIRECTIONS POR EXERCISE ON PITCH. 

Select a line and utter it successively on each pitch, beginning 
at the lowest and proceeding to the highest, and then begin at 
the highest and proceed to the lowest When this can be well 
done, choose appropriate passages for each pitch, and deliver 
diem in the same manner. 

EXAMPLES. 

(p 5 ) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean. 
(p*) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean. 
(p*) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean. 
(p*) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean. 
(p l ) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean. 

Those who are somewhat familiar with music may prefer the 
following arrangement. 

8. do (p 5 ) Roll on, thou dark blue -ocean. 

. 7.— si — . 



6. la 
-5.— sol — — (p*) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean. 



4. fa 
-$.— mi ■ 



2. re f 
-1. — do — f—{p*) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean.- 



7. si 
_6._la — 0- 



5. sol (p*) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean.' 

_4._fa_# s » ■ : 

t. mi (p x ) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean. 
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DIRECTIONS' FOR PRACTICING ON THIS EXAMPLE. 

The medium pitch must be the guide in getting all the other 
pitches. To obtain this, let the pupil read a few passages in a 
common conversational tone, carefully marking the prevailing 
note : this will be his key-note or medium pitch, which he may 
assume as one of the scale extending above, or as eight of the 
one below. From this let him descend to Jive of the scale below 
for the low pitch, and to three for the very low pitch. Then let 
him take^ve of the scale above for the high pitch, and eight for 
the very high pitch. Let him practice upon these five sounds 
until he can strike each one of them with readiness, and then he 
may read the line in these different pitches as in the first example. 

■ (p*) It thunders ! Sons of dust, in reverence bow I 
Ancient of Days ! thou speakest from above ! 
Almighty ! trembling, like a timid child, 
I hear thy awful voice. Alarmed, — afraid, — 
I see the flashes of thy lightning wild, 
And in the very grave would hide my head.' 

(p*) It must be so : Plato, thou reason'st well ! 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 9 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
- Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tie the divinity that stirs within us ; 
'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man : 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

(p*) A pretty little fawn had been brought in from the wwxL when it 

was very young, and had been nursed and petted by a young lady in the 

Tillage until it had become completely domesticated. It was graceful, as 

those little creatures always are, and so gentle and playful that it became 

<£j|preat favorite. 

<«- ^ 

(p 4 ) Ye guards of liberty, 

Pm with you once again ! I call to you 
With all my voice ! I hold my hands to you, 
To show they still are free ! I rush to you 
As though I could embrace you ! 
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(p 6 ) Ho ! cravens ! do ye fear him ? 

Slaves ! traitors ! have ye flown T 
Ho ! cowards ! have ye left me 
To meet him here alone ? 

Qubstiohs.— What is pitch? How is it divided? Will yon describe 
very low pitoh? Low pitch? Medium pitch? High pitch? Very high 
pitch? 

rOBCK. 

Force is that stress of voice applied to phrases and 
sentences, which distinguishes them from other phrases 
and sentences in the same paragraph or discourse. 

Force is susceptible of numerous divisions; but, for elocution- 
ary purposes, it will be sufficiently accurate to make only five; 
which are suppressed force, softened force, medium force, ener- 
getic force, and very energetic force. 

Suppressed force is the lowest degree of stress or loudness; 
and is used to express fear, caution, and secrecy. 

Softened force is the ordinary loudness of the voioe somewhat 
subdued; and is appropriately employed in language of solemnity 
# and tenderness. 

Medium force is that which is used in common conversation, 
and in reading narrative and descriptive pieces which are not 
particularly animated. 

Energetic force is the medium loudness of the voice consider- 
ably increased; and is the appropriate force for earnest decla- 
mation, for animated narration and description, and for language 
expressive of lively and joyous emotions. 

Very energetic force is the greatest power or loudness of the 
voice ; and is used in calling and in giving commands. 

Suppressed force may be represented by (/*)> softened force 
by (/*), medium force by (/*), energetic force by (/*), and 
very energetic force by (/*). 

DEMOTIONS JTOR EXERCISE ON JTOBCE. 

Repeat the example in every degree of force, proceeding from 
the least to the greatest, and then from the greatest back to the 
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least. Any pitch may be selected for this purpose, but probably 
the medium will be the best to begin with. In practicing these 
examples, the pupil must be careful not to change the pitch, as 
he will be very likely to do, especially in illustrating the greater 
degrees of force. 

EXAMPLES. 

(Z 5 ) Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 
(/ 4 ) Roll on, thou deep and dark blue, ocean, roll I 
(/») Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll I 
(/>) Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 
(/*) Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll I 

* . (/*} Adah. Hush ! tread softly, Cain, 

• *• Cain. I will: but wherefore ? 

Adah. Our litde Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

(/*) Softly, peacefully, 

Lay her to rest ; 
Place the turf lightly 

On her young breast , ' 

Gently, solemnly, 

Bend oJer the bed 
Where ye have pillow'd 

Thus early her head. 

(/*) Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

(/*) The war is actually begun ! The ne^t gale that sweeps from the 
North will bring to our ears the clash ot resounding arms ! Our brethren 
are already in the field ! Why stand we here idle ? What is it that 
gentlemen wish ? What would they nave ? Is life so dear, or peaoe.so 
sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? Forbid, 
Almighty God ! I know not what course others may take, but as for me, 
ive me liberty or give me death ! 

(/*) Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves ! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves f 
Hope ye mercy still ? 

■ 
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What's the mercy despots feel ? 
Hear it in that battle-peal ! 
Bead it on yon bristling steel : 
Ask it, ye who wifl. 

Questions. — Will you define force? What are itg divisions? What 
can yon say of suppressed force? Softened force? Medium force? 
Energetic force ? Very energetic force ? 

RATE. 

Bate has reference to the rapidity or slowness of • 
utterance. 

It may be divided into very slow rate, slow rate, medium rate, 
rapid rate, and very rapid rate. -, » . £ 

Very slow rate is appropriately used in expressing awff, deep 
solemnity, and profound reverence. 

Slow rate is the proper movement for language expressive of 
grief, dignity, gravity, and sublimity. 

Medium rate is that which is employed in unimpassioned 
narration and description. 

Rapid rate is appropriate in earnest declamation and eager 
argument, and in the expression of gay, sprightly, and joyful 
emotions. 

Very rapid rate is that which is employed in uttering lan- 
guage expressive of rage, sudden fear, haste, and tumult. 

The different degrees of rate may be indicated as follows : — 
very slow rate by (r 1 ), slow rate by (r 8 ), medium rate by (r 3 ), 
rapid rate by (r 4 ), very rapid rate by (r 5 ). 

DIRECTIONS FOR EXERCISE ON RATE. 

Select a line, and deliver it successively in every degree of 
rate, observing . the same order in the repetitions as in the 
exercises on pitch and force. In practicing on the least degree 
do not let the utterance be too much prolonged; but let it be so 
regulated that there will be no difficulty in making three distinct 
degrees of movement between very slow rate and very rapid 
rate. This exercise should be practiced upon every pitch and 
with every degree jof force. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(i*) Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 
(r 4 ) Just as flie twig is bent, the tree's inclined, 
(r*) Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 
(r 3 ) Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 
(r 1 ) Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

(r*) Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 

In rayless majesty now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 

Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 

Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds : 

Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 

Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause ; . 
i An awful pause ! prophetic of her end ! 
• * 

(r 3 ) Oh, from these sternf r aspects of thy face 

Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
- Of the mad, unchain'd elements to teach 

Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate 

la these calm shades thy milder majesty, .» 

4&d to the beautiful order of thy works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives. 

(r») An old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a farmer's kitchen . 

without giving its owner any cause of complaint, early one summer's 

morning, before the family was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

\ 

(*•) And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and thejplattermg car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 

(r*) More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and eaU'd them by name :— 
"Now, Dasher! now Dancer! nowPrancer! now Vixen t 
On, Comet ! on, Cupid ! on, Dunder and Blitzen ! 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall! 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!" 

Note. — When the foregoing examples in pitch, force, and rale 
can be uttered as indicated by the notation at the left, let appro 
priato passages of greater length be selected and delivered in the 
eame way. Exercise upon pitch will give compass to the voice; 

«* 
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exercise on foree will $ive strength and fullness to it; exercise 
on rate will improve the organs 4>f articulation; and all combined 
will secure to the pupil that controlling influence over his voice 
which is indispensable to a good reader. 

Questions. — What is rate ? How divided ? What is said of very slow 
rate ? Slow rate T Medium rate ? Rapid rate ? Very rapid rate t 

QUALITY OP VOICE. 

Under this head will be considered the kinds of 
voice which are generally employed in reading and 
speaking. They are the pure voice, the orotund, the 
aspirated, the guttural, and the tremor. 

The pure voice is distinguished for the clearness and 
smoothness of its tones; and is appropriately used in 
ordinary declamation, in calm reasoning, in common and 
didactic discourse, in reading simple narration or descrip- 
tion, and in uttering language denoting joy, cheerfulness, 
sorrow, and other gentle emotions. 

* Let appropriate passages be selected and delivered with special 
reference to the cultivation of a pure voice. In such practice, 
let no harsh, nasal? or other impure qualities be heard, but let 
the sounds come forth, clear, smooth, perfect. 

EXAMPLE. 

King David's limbs were weary. He had fled 
From far Jerusalem ; and now he stoo£, 
With his faint people, for a little rest, 
Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 
Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 
To its refreshing breath ; for he had worn 
The mourner's coTering, and ne had not felt 
That he could see his people until now. % 

They gather' d round him on the fresh green bank 
And spoke their kindly words ; and, as the sun 
Eose up in heaven, he knelt among them there, 
And bow'd bis head upon his haadi to pray. 
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The orotund voice is smooth, clear, full, deep, round, 
strong, and musical ; and may be effectively employed 
in earnest declamation, and in expressing sentiments of 
sublimity, grandeur, dignity, solemnity and reverence. 

The orotund possesses all the qualities of the pure voice inten- 
sified, and is a powerful auxiliary in* almost every description of 
public speaking. It is rarely a gift of nature; and he who would 
possess it must generally acquire it by practice. It therefore 
seems necessary to adopt such a course of exercises in our primary 
instruction as will be most likely to develop this kind of voice. 
Dr. Rush, an eminent writer on tbe human voice, recommends 
continued practice on the vocals as one of the best preliminary 
steps to secure this desirable result; and experience confirms the 
wisdom of his reeommendati^. 1 Exercises on vocals, however, 
need not be introduced in this place, for they occur on preceding 
pages, under the head of articulation. When the following 
examples can be read in the orotund voice, let other appropriate 
pieces be selected and read in the same manner. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
. Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime - 

Dark heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime ; 
The image of eternity; the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

2. thou that rollest above, round as the shield pf my fathers! 
Whence are thy beams, sun ! thy everlasting light ? Thou comest forth 
in thy awful beauty ; the stars hide themselves in the sky ; the moon, cold 
and pale, sinks in the western wave; but thou thyself movest alone. 
When the wo,rld is dark with tempests, when thunder rolls and lightning 
flies, thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the 
storm. 

The aspirated voice consists of forcibly-emitted breath 
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united with a slight portion of pure tone; and is used 
to express horror, terror, wander,, amazement, fear and 
rage. 

EXAMPLE. 

Lady M. Alack! I am afraid, they have awaked, 
And 'tis not done : — the attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us ; — Hark ! — I laid their daggers ready ; 
He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done't. My husband ? 

Enter Macbeth. 

Maeb. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 

Lady M. I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak ? 

Maeb. When? 

LaiyM. Now. 

Maeb. As I descended? 

Lady M. Ay. 

Maeb. Hark ! — Who lies in the second chamber ? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

Maeb. This is a sorry sight. [Looking at his hands. 

Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Maeb. There's one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried murder! 
That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard them : 
But they did say their prayers, and addressedthem 
Again to sleep. i 

The guttural is formed in the throat, and consists of 
a harsh sound united with aspiration. It is used to 
express reproach, malice, hatred, scorn, contempt, and 
loathing. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Thou worm! then viper! to thy native earth 
Return! Away! Thou art too base for man 
To tread upon! Thou scum! Thou reptile! 

2. Thou dare, thou wretch, thou coward, 
Thou Uttte valiant, great in villany ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 

And sooth'st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool ! to brag, and stamp, and swear. 
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Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! Doff it for shame, 
And hang a calPs skin on those recreant limbs. 

8. How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
I hate him, for he is a Christian. 
But more for that, in low simplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
# If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

The tremor is a tremulous .movement of the voice, 
and may be divided into the joyous tremor and the 
'plaintive tremor: the former may be used to express 
mirth and excessive joy, and the latter to express sorrow, 
lamentation, tenderness, pity, and earnest supplication* This 
tremulous movement of the voice is heard in crying 
and laughing. In the former the voice moves through 
semitones, which produces the plaintive tremor; in 
the latter it moves through whole tones, producing the 
joyous tremor.* When the plaintive tremor is governed 
by taste, it becomes an expressive element in speech. 

EXAMPLES OP JOYOUS TREMOR. 

1. A fool, a fool ! I met a fool i* the forest, 
A motley fool ; a miserable world I 

As I do live by food, I met a fool, 
Who laid him down, and bask'd him in the sun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms, — and yet a motley fool. 

2. Onward I onward to the sea ! 
Oh, the ocean wild for me I 

8. , Oh! 'tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy, 
That heaven is God's, and thou art there 
With him in joy. 

4. Joy, joy forever ! my task is ddne !— 

The gates are passM, and heaven is won! 

Oh t am I not happy ? I am, I am I r 
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EXAMPLES OF PLAINTIVE TBEMOE. 

1. Had he not one kind word for me ? 

2. I feel thy breath upon my cheek ; 

I see thee smile, I hear thee speak ; 
Till, oh, my heart is like to break, 
Casa Wappy. 

• 3. Cold is thy brow, my son ; and 1 am chill 

As to my bosom I have tried to press thee. * 

How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 

Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet "my father" from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom! 

Note. — Let other passages be selected and read in the appro- 
priate voice. The pure voice and the orotund should receive 
the most attention, though the others should not be neglected. 

Qttsstions. — Will you define pure voice? The orotund? The aspirated? 
The guttural ? The tremor ? Give an example of eaoh. 



section vm. 



pauses. 

The pauses made in reading are of three kinds, 
grammatical, rhetorical, and harmonic. 

Grammatical pauses are those that are made at commas, semi- 
colons; periods^ &o. But the student who is qualified to use this 
book is supposed to be so familiar with the character and office 
of these pauses that it will be unnecessary to discuss, them here. 

Rhetorical pauses are the stops which are made before or after 
the utterance of a striking thought. They are sometimes indi- 
cated to the eye by the dash, but commonly there is no visible 
sign to determine their place. If the rhetorical pause occur 
before the important word or phrase; it excites the attention spd 
expectation of the hearer, and thus prepares Ins mind to be more 
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deeply impressed by what follows; if it eomes after, it gives him 
time to consider the thought just presented, and to fix it more 
thoroughly in his memory. 

. The length of grammatical and rhetorical pauses depends upon 
the rate of utterance. If the rate is rapid, the pauses will be 
short; if the rate is slow, the pauses will be long.' 

In t&e following examples the rhetorical pause is denoted by 
the dash. • 

examples. , 

1. Industry-Ms the guardian of innocence. 

2. Well, hoHor — ia the subject of my story. 

3. Prosperity — gains friends, and adversity — tries them. 

4. Is not the mystery comprehended in one word — sympathy f 

6. The war is inevitable ; and — let it come I I repeat it, sir, let it 
come ! i ^ 

6. There, in his dark, carved, oaken chair, old Rudiger sat — dead! 

7. There comes a still small voice, and whispers— -peace ! 

8. We ate — slaves ! The bright sun rises to his course and lights a 
race of— slaves. 

Harmonic pauses belong to verse, and consist of the cesural 
pause and the final pause. The cesural pause generally occurs 
at or near the middle of the line, and the final pause at the end 
of it. Sometimes these pauses coincide with the grammatical 
pauses, and sometimes they do not. 

The proper observance of harmonic pauses contributes much 
to the melody of verse; but their use must be governed by 
correct taste, or the result will be a singsong utterance, which is 
one of the greatest faults of poetical reading. 

When the cesura would do injury to the sense, it should not 
be observed. 

The final pause should generally be very slight, and in many 
instances it should be disregarded altogether. 

Another slight pause, called the demi-cesura, is sometimes 
used between the cesura and the beginning or end of the line. 

In the following examples this mark ( || ) indicates' the cesura, 
and this ( | ) the demi-cesura. 
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EXAMPLES. > 

L As some tall cliff || that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, || and midway leaves the storm 

2. So when an angel, [| by divine command, , * '."'.' 

With*rising tempest || shakes a guilty land-'* 

- • ' • aJ f 
8. sacred Truth ! || thy triumph, ceased a whi^fc* j .vjp 

And Hope, thy sister, || ceased* with 0i$e to slu|el V* 

When leagued Oppression || pour'd to Northern wAn§ 

Her whisker'd^andoors^ || and her fierce i^issars, 

Waved her dread standard || to the breezed, ngrn, 

PeaPd her loud drain, |[ and twang'd her tfttofRrhornu 

4. How dear | to this heart^are the scenes | pf my childhood! 

5. Placed | on an isthmus || of a middle | state, 
w A being | darkly wise || and rudely | great 

6. Warms | in the sun, || refreshes | in the breeze, 
Glows | in the stars, || and blossoms | in the trees, 
Lives | through all life, || extends | through all extent, 
Spreads | undivided, || operates | unspent. 



Questions. — How many kinds of pauses are used in reading ? Name 
them. What are grammatical pauses ? Rhetorical pauses ? Harmonic 
pauses ? Where does the cesura generally occur ? The final pause ? The 
demi-cesura? Upon what does the length of grammatical and rhetorical 
pauses depend ? 
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LESSON I. 



CHARACTER OP NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

BY C. EHILLIP8. 
» i t 

Bra qan'za, reigning house of Portugal. 
Haps'bubo, reigning house of Austria. 

Palm, a bookseller of Nuremberg, executed in 1806 for circulating a 
pamphlet containing bitter attacks on Napoleon. 

Kot'ze bub, (kot'se bu,) a German writer who endeavored to excite 
the Germans and Russians against Napoleon. He was born at 
Weimar, 1761, and was murdered by Sand, 1819. 

Db Sta'el, an eminent French authoress, 
i 

Db Lille, (de lei 7 ), a French poet, born 1766, died 1818. 

David, an eminent French painter. 

114 

Leip'zio, (lip'sig^Al'pine. Ro mance'. 

Note. — In this and a number of the following lessons, the emphatic words 
tre marked in order to assist the pupil in making an application of the rules 
for Emphasis. 

1. Napoleon commenced his course, a stranger by birth, and a 
scholar by charity. With no friend but his sword, and no 
fortune but his talents, he rushed into the list where rank, and 
wealth, and genius had arrayed themselves, and competition fled 
from him as from the glance of destiny. • He knew no motive but 
interest; he acknowledged no criterion but success; he worshiped 
no God but ambition, and, with an Eastern devotion, he knelt at 
the shrine of his idolatry. 

2. Subsidiary to this, there was no creed that he did not pro- 
fess; there was no opinion that he did not promulgate: in the 
hope of a dynasty, he upheld the crescent; for the sai;e of a 
divorce, he bowed before the cross; the orphan of St. Louis, he 
became the adopted child of the republic; and, with a parricidal 
ingratitude, on the ruins both of the throne and tribune, he 
reared the throne of his despotism. A professed Catholic, he 
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imprisoned the Pope; a pretended patriot, he impoverished the 
country; and, in the name of Brutus, he grasped without re- 
morse, and wore without shame, the diadem of the Caesars. 

3. Through this pantomime of policy, fortune played the 
clown to his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbled, beggars 
reigned, systems vanished, the wildest theories took the color of 
his whim, and all that was venerable, and all that was novel, 
changed places with the rapidity of a drama. Even apparent 
defeat assumed the appearance of victory; his flight from Egypt 
confirmed his destiny; ruin itself only elevated him to empire. 
But, if his fortune was great, his genius was transcendent; de- 
cision flashed upon his councils; and it was the same to decide 
and to perform. To inferior intellects his combinations appeared 
perfectly impossible, his plans perfectly impracticable; but in 
his hands simplicity marked their development, and success vindi- 
cated their adoption. 

4. His person partook the character of his mind: if the one 
never yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent in the field. 
Nature had no obstacle that he did not surmount, space no oppo- 
sition that he did not spurn; and whether amid Alpine rocks, 
Arabian sands, or Polar snows, he seemed proof against peril, 
and empowered with ubiquity. The whole continent trembled 
at beholding the audacity of his designs, and the miracle of 
their execution. Skepticism bowed to the prodigies^of his per- 
formance; romance assumed the air of history; nor was there 
aught too incredible for belief, or too fanciful for expectation, 
when the world saw a subaltern of Corsica waving his imperial 
flag over her most ancient capitals. 

5. All the' visions of antiquity became commonplaces in his 
contemplation : kings were his people; nations were his outposts; 
and he disposed of courts, and crowns, and camps, and churches, 
and cabinets, as if they were the titular dignitaries of the chess- 
board. Amid all these changes he stood immutable as adamant. 
It mattered little whether in the field, or in the drawing-room; 
with the mob, or the levee; wearing the Jacobin bonnet, or the 
iron crown; banishing a Braganza, or espousing a Hapsburg; 
dictating peace on a raft to the Czar of Russia, or contemplating 
defeat at the gallows of Leipsig : he was still the same military 
despot. 

6. In this wonderful combination, his affectation of literature 
must not be omitted. The jailer of the press, he affected the 
patronage of letters; the proscriber of books, he encouraged 
philosophy; the persecutor of authors, and the murderer of 
printers, he yet pretended to the protection of learning; the 
assassin of Palm, the silencer of De Stael, and the denouncer 
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of Kotzebm, he was the friend of David, the benefactor of 
De IAde, and sent his academic prize to the philosoplier of 
England. Such a medley of contradictions, and at tfee same 
time such an individual consistency, were never united in the 
same character. A royalist, a republican ; and an emperor} a 
Mohammedan, a Catholic, and a patron of the synagogue; a 
subaltern and a sovereign; a traitor and *. tyrant;** Christian 
and an infidel; he was, through all his vicissitudes, the same- 
«ferra, impatient, inflexible original; the same mysterious, in- 
comprehensible self; the man without a model, . and without a 
shadow. 



LESSON' n. 

WARREN'S ADDRESS. 

BY J. PIEBPONT. 



1. Stand ! the ground's your ^«m, my braves ! 
Will ye give it up to slaves f 

Will ye look for greener graven? 
Hope ye mercy still ? 
<* "HT&a^s the mercy despots feel ? 
5eor it in that oaftfe-peal ! , 
i&arf it on yon bristling steel: 
sAsk it, ye who will. 

2. Fear je/oes who kill for fore * 
Will ye to your liomes retire? 
Look behind you! they're afire! 

And before you, see 
Who have done it ! From the vale 
On they come ! and will ye quail? 
Leaden rain and iron Aai7 

Let their welcome be ! 

8. In the God of battles trust I 
Die we may, and die we must, 
But, oh, where can dust to dust 

Be consign' d so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyr'd patriot's bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 

Of his deeds to tell. 
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lesson ni. 

THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

BT ALEXANDER POPE. 

1. Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh, quit this mortal frame ! 
Tremblingly hoping, lingering, flying, 
0h, the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife. 
And let me languish into life. * 

# 

2. Hark! they whisper: angels say, 
"Sister spirit, come away." 
What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, drams my breath f 
Tell me, my soul, can iA& be death? 

3. The world recedes; it disappears! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring ! 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount! \flyl 
grave! where is thy victory? 

O death! where is thy sting? 



LESSON IV. 



HAMLETS INSTRUCTION TO THE PLATERS, 

FROM SHAKSPEARB. 

1.. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you: 
trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of our 
players do, I had as lief the town-ener spake my lines. Nor do 
not saw the air. too much with your hand thus, but use all 
% gently; for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a 
temperance, that may give it smoothness. Oh, it offends me to 
the soul, to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow, tear a passion 
to tatters, to very ragsy to split the ears of the groundlings; who, 
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for the most part, are capable of nothing bat inexplicable chimb 
shows and noise. 

2. I would have such a fellow whipped for o'erdoing Terma- 
gant: it out-herods Herod. Pray you, avoid it. Be not too 
tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor. Suit 
the action to the word; the word to the action: with this 
special observance, that you o'erstep not the modesty of nature; 
for anything so over-done is from the purpose of playing; whose 
end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to hold, as 'twere; 
the mirror up to nature: to show virtue her own feature; scorn 
her own image; and the very age and body of the time, his 
farm and pressure. 

3. Now this, overdone or come tardy off, though it make the 
unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the 
censure of which one must, in your allowance, o'erweigh a whole 
theatre of others. Oh, there be players, that I have seen play, 
and heard others praise, and that highly, not to speak it pro- 
fanely, that, neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait 
of Christian, pagan, or man, have so strutted and bellowed, that 
I have thought some of nature's journeymen had made men, 
and not made them well: they imitated humanity so abominably 



LESSON V. 

EXTRACT FROM THE "ODE TO ELOQUENCE." 

BY HENRY CAREY. 

1 Hermes, the Grecian name of Heronry, who was the god of elo- 
quence: the "Son of Hermes" therefore refers to Demosthenes, the 
greatest of Grecian orators. 

1. Cecrofia, the original name of Athens, derived from Cecrops, who 
is said to have founded that city. 

2. Olynthian, pertaining to Olynthus, an important town on the coast 
of Macedonia. 

8. Phocis, a country in the northern part of ancien* Greece. 
5. "Philippi's lord," Philip of Macedon, — to resist whose aggressions 
Demosthenes employed all his eloquence. 
• 
1. Heard ye those loud contending waves, 
That shoek Cecropia's pillar^ state? 
Saw ye the mighty trom their graves' 
Look up, and tremble at her fate? 
Who shall calm the angry storm ? 
Who the mighty task perform, 
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Ajad Jwd the raging tumult cease t 
See the son of Hermes rise; 
With siren tongue, and speaking eyet, 

Hush the noise, and soothe to peace/ ' 

2. IiO ! from the regions of the north, 

The reddening storm of battle pours; 
Rolls along the trembling earth, 
Fastens on the Olynthian towers. 

3. Where rests the sword? where sleep the brave f 
Awake ! Cecropia's aliy save 

From the fury of the blast; 
Burst the storm on Phoeis' walls; 
Rise! or Greece forever falls; 

Up I or freedom breathes her last. 

4. The jarring states, obsequious now, 

View the patriot's hand on high; 
Thunder gathering on his brow, 
Lightning flashing from his eye. 

5. Borne by the tide of words along, 

One voice, one mind, inspire the throng. 

"To arms! to arms ! to ARMS!" they cry; 
" Grasp the shield and draw the sword, ^ 

Lead us to Philippi's lord, 

Let us conquer him, or die." 



LESSON VI. * , 

SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JAMES OTIS. 

BIBS. L. M. CHILD. 

Jambs Otis, a distinguished American patriot, was born at West Barn- 
stable, May, 1724, and was killed by lightning in 1783. He was an emi- 
nent lawyer, statesman, and scholar. 

1. England may as well dam up the waters of the Nile with 
bulrushes as fetter the step of freedom, more proud and firm in 
this youthful land than where she treads the sequestered glens 
of Scotland, or couches herself among the magnificent mountains 
of Switzerland. Arbitrary principles, like those against which we 
now contend, have cost one king of England his life, 'another his 
crown, and they may yet cost a third his most flourishing colonies. 
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2. We are two millions; one-fifth fighting-men. We are bold 
and vigorous, and we call no man master. To the nation from 
whom we are proud to derive our origin we ever were, and we 
ever wUi be, ready -to yield unforced assistance; but it must not, 
and it never can be, extorted. 

3. Some have sneeringb/ asked, "Are the Americans too poor 
to pay a few pounds on stamped paper V y No ! America, thanks 
to God and herself, is rich. But the right to take ten pounds 
implies the right to take a thousand; and what must be the wealth 
that avarice, aided by power, cannot exhaust? True, the specter 
is now small; but the shadow he oasts before him is huge enough 
to darken all this fair land. 

4. Others, in a sentimental style, talk of the immense debt 
of gratitude which we owe to England. And what is the 

j amount of this debt? Why, truly, it is the same that the young 
lion owes to the dam, which has brought it forth on the solitude 
of the mountain, or left it amid the winds and storms of the 
desert. 

5. We plunged into the wave, with the great charter of free- 
dom in our teeth, because the fagot and torch were behind us. 
We have waked this new world from its savage lethargy; forests 
have been prostrated in our path ; towns and cities have grown 
up suddenly as the flowers of the tropics; and the fires in our 
autumnal woods are scarcely more rapid than the increase of our 
wealth and population. And do we owe all tliis to the kind 
succor of the mother country? No! we owe it to the tyranny 
that drove us from her, to the pelting storms which invigorated 
our helpless infancy. 

6. But perhaps others will say, " We ask no money from your 
gratitude: we only demand that you should pay your own 
expenses." And who, I pray, is to judge of their necessity? 
Why, the king: and, with all due reverence to his sacred 
majesty, he understands the real wants of his distant subjects as 
little as he does the language of the Choctaws ! Who is to judge 
concerning the frequency of these demands? The ministry. 
Who is to judge whether the money is properly expended? The 
Cabinet .behind the throne. In every instance, those who take 
are to judge for those who pay. If this system is suffered to go 
into operation, we shMl have reason to esteem it a great privilege 
that rain and dew do not depend upon Parliament; otherwise, 
they would soon be taxed and dried. 

7. But, thanks to God, there is freedom enough left upon 
earth to resist such monstrous injustice. The flame of liberty is 
extinguished in Greece and Rome; but the light of its glowing 
embers is still bright and strong on the shores ef America. 
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Actuated by its sacred influence, we will resist unto death. But 
we will not countenance anarchy and misrule. The wrongs that 
a desperate community have heaped upon their enemies shall be 
amply and speedily repaired. Still, it may be well for some proud 
men to remember that a fire is lighted in these colonies which one 
breath of their king may kindle into such fury that the blood of 
aU England cannot extinguish it. 



LESSON vn. 

DEATH OF MABMION. 

BT WALTER SCOTT. 



2. Slogan, the war-cry of a Highland clan in Scotland. 
2. Homi and Gordon, names of leaders in the Scottish army 

8 4 

8. Fai/coh, (fak'n or fal'kon.) 

1. Far on the left, unseen the while, y 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Bush'd with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 

And with both hands the broad-sword plied 
'Twas vain : but Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile cheer' d Scotland's fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard's lion fell; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battle-yell. 

2. The border slogan rent the sky; 

A Home! a Gordon ! was the cry: 
Loud were the clanging blows; 

Advanced, forced back, now low, now highy 
The pennon sunk and rose: 

As bends the bark's mast in th« gale 

When rent are rigging, sfirouds, and sail, 
It waver' d 'mid the foes. 

3. And now, straight up the hill there rode 

Two horsemen drench' d with gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore. 
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His hand still strain'd the broken brand; 

His arms were smear' d with blood and sand; 

Dragg'd from among the horses' feet, 

With dented shield and helmet beat, 

The falcon crest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty MarmioflT - 

4. Young Blount his armor did unlace, 
And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said, "By Saint George, he's gone! 
That spear-wound has our master sped : 
And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good-night to Marmion." 
"Unnurtur'd Blount ! thy brawling cease; 
He opes his eyes," said Eustace : "peace" 

6. When, doifd his casque, he felt free air, € 

Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare : 
"Where's Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of liare? 
Redeem my pennon ! charge again ! 
Cry, l Marmion to the rescue! 9 Vain! 
Last of my race, on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again I 
Yet my last thought is England's : — fly ! 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring; 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring. 

6. "Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie; 
Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield; 

Edmund is down ; my life is reft; 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland's central host, 

Or victory and England! s lost. 

Must I bid twice f Hence, varlets! FLY I 

Leave Marmion here alone, — to die." 

7. They parted, and alone he lay; 
Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmur* d, "Is there hom 
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Of all my halls have nuret, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst?" 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran. 
Forgot -were hatred, wrongs, and fears; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 

8. She filPd the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 
With fruitless labor, Clara bound 
And strove to stanch the gushing wound. 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now, trebly thundering, swell' d the gale, 

And Stanley! was the cry; 
A light on Marmion's visage spread 

And fired his glazing eye; 
With dying hand above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted, " Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge! On! Stanley, on!" 
Were the last words of Marmion. 



LESSON vni. 

GBATTAN'S REPLY TO MR. CORRY. 

Henbt Grattan, an eminent Irish orator and statesman, was born at 
Dublin in 1750* and died at London in 1820. 

1. Has the gentleman done? Has he completely done? He 
was unparliamentary from the beginning to the end of his speech. 
There was scarce a word that he uttered that was not a Tiolatiou 
of the privileges of the House; but I did not call him to order. 
Why? Because the limited talents of some men render it im- 
possible for them to be severe without being unparliamentary; 
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bat, before I sit down, I shall show him how to be severe and 
parliamentary at the sarnie time. 

2. On any other occasion I should think myself justifiable in 
treating with silent qpntempt any thing which might fall from 
that honorable member; but there are times when the insignifi- 
cance of the accuser is lost in the magnitude of the accusation. 
I know the difficulty the honorable gentleman labored under 
when he attacked me; conscious that, on a comparative view of 
our characters, public and private, there is nothing he could say 
which would injure me. The public would not believe the, 
charge. I despise the falsehood. If such a charge were made 
by an honest man, I would answer it in the manner I shall do 
before I sit down. But I shaH first reply to it, when not made 
by an honest man. 

3. The right honorable gentleman has called me an "unim- 
peached traitor." I ask, why not traitor unqualified by any epi- 
thet? I will tell him: }t was because he dare not. It was the 
act of a coward who raises his arm to strike, but has not the 
courage to give the blow. I will not call him villain, because it 
would be unparliamentary, and he is a privy counselor. I will 
not call him fool, because he happens to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but I say he is one who has abused the privilege of 
Parliament and freedom of debate, to the uttering of language 
which, if spoken out of the House, I should answer only with a 
blow. 

4. I care not how high his situation, how low his character, how 
contemptible his speech; whether a privy counselor or a parasite, 
my answer would be a blow. He has charged me with being 
connected with the rebels. The charge is utterly, totally, and 
MEANLY false. Does the honorable gentleman rely on the 
report of the House of Lords for the foundation of his assertion? 
If he does, I can prove to the committee there was a physical 
impossibility of that report being true. But I scorn to answer 
any man for my conduct, whether he be a political coxcomb, or 
whether he brought himself into power by a false glare of cou- 
rage or not. 

5. I have returned, not, as the right honorable member has 
said, to raise another storm; I have returned to discharge an 
honorable debt of gratitude to my country, that conferred a great 
reward for past services, which, I am proud to say, was not greater 
than my desert. I have returned to protect that constitution of 
which I was the parent and the founder, from the assassination 
of such men as the honorable gentleman and his unworthy asso- 
ciates. They are corrupt; they are seditious; and they, at this 
very moment, are in a conspiracy against their country. 

- 
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6. I have returned to refute a libel, as false as it is malicious, 
given to the public under the appellation of a report of the 
committee of the Lords. Here I stand, ready for impeachment 
or trial. I dare accusation. I defy the honorable gentleman; I 
defy the government; I defy the WHOLE PHALANX: let 
them come forth. I tell the ministers I will neither give them 
quarter nor take it. I am here to lay the shattered remains of 
my constitution on the floor of this house, in defence of the 
liberties of my country. 



LESSON IX. 
catiline;s reply 

BT REV. GEORGE CEOLY. 



1. Conscript Fathers ! 

I do not rise to waste the night in words : 
Let that p^eiaw talk; 'tis not my trade; 
But here I stand for right, — let him show proofs, — 
For Roman right; though none, it seems, dare stand 
To take their share with me. Ay, cluster there ! 
Cling to your master, judges, Romans, SLAVES ! 
His charge is false; I dare him to his proofs. 
You have my answer. Let my actions speak ! 

2. But this I ^|ill avow, — that I have scorn' d, 
And still do scorn, to hide my sense of wrong ! 
Who brands me on the forehead, breaks my sword, 
Or lays the bloody scourge upon my back, 
Wrongs me not half so much as he who shuts 
The gates of honor on me, turning out 

The Roman from his birthright; and for what? 
To fling your offices to every slave ! 
Vipers, that creep where man disdains to climb, 
And, having wound their loathsome track to the top 
Of this huge, moldering monument of Rome, 
Hang hissing at the nobler man below ! 

3. Come, consecrated lictors, from your thrones ! [ To the Senate.] 
Fling down your scepters; take the rod and axe } 

And make the murder as you make the law! 
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4. Banish' d from Borne ! What's banished but 8etjre$ 
From daily contact of the things I loathe? 
"Tried and convicted traitor /" Who says this? 
Who'll prove it, at his peril, on my head ? 
Banish 9 d! I *Aan& you for it. It breaks my chains I 
I held some slack allegiance till this hour; 

But now my sword's my own. Smile on, my lords 1 

I scorn to count what feelings, wither' dfopes, 

Strong provocations, bitter, burning WBjONM^ r 

I have within my heart's hot cells shut up, . 

To leave you in your lazy dignities. 

But here I stand and scoff you ! here I fling 

Hatred and full defiance in your facet 

Your consul's merciful. For this all thanks ! 

He dares not touch a hair of Catiline ! 

5. " Traitor !" I go; but 1 return. This trial ! 
Here I devote your senate ! I've had wrongs 
To stir a fever in the blood of age. 

Or make the infant's sinews strong as steel. 

This day's the birth of sorrow ! This hour's work 

Will breed proscriptions ! Look to your hearths, my lords, 

For there, henceforth, shall sit, for household gods, 

Shapes hot from Tartarus! all shames and crimes! 

Wan treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn; 

Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 

Naked rebellion, with the torch and axe, 

Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones; 

Till anarchy comes down on you like night, 

And massacre seals Home's eternal grave. 

6. I go ; but not to leap the gulf alone. 

I go; but, when I come, 'twill be the burst 

Of ocean in the earthquake, rolling back f 

In swift and mountainous ruin. Fare you well ! 

You build my funeral-pile ; but your best blood 

Shall quench its flame ! Back, slaves! [To the lictors.} 

I will return ! 
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LESSON X. 
CHARACTER OP MR. PITT. 

GRATTAN. 

1. TfiE Secretary stood alone: modern degeneracy had not 
reacneWiinft Original and unaccommodating, the features of 
his character Tbad the hardihood of afitiquity. His august mind 
overawed majesty; and one of his sovereigns thought royalty so 
impaired in his presence, that he conspired to remove him, in 
order to he relieved from his superiority. No state chicanery, 
no narrow sy$tem of vicious politics, no idle contest for ministerial 
victories^ sank him to the vulgar level of the great; but, over- 
bearing, persuasive, and impracticable, his object was England, 
his ambition was fame. Without dividing, he destroyed party ; 
without corrupting, he made a venal age unanimous. 

2. France sunk beneath him. With one hand he smote the 
house of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of 
England. The sight of his mind was infinite; and his schemes 
were to affect, not England, not the present age only, but Europe 
and posterity. Wonderful were the means by which these 
schemes were accomplished; always seasonable, always adequate, 
the suggestions of an understanding animated by ardor and 
enlightened by prophecy. 

3. The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and indolent 
were unknown to him. No domestic difficulties, no domestic 
weakness, reached him; but, aloof from the sordid occurrences of 
life, and unsullied by its intercourse, he came occasionally into 
Ojitf system, to counsel and to decide. A character so exalted, 
so strenuous, so various, so authoritative^ astonished a corrupt 
age, and the treasury trembled at the name of Pitt, through all 
her classes of venality. 

4. Corruption imagined, indeed, that she had found defects in 
this statesman, and talked much of the inconsistency of his glory 9 
and much of the ruin of his victories; but the history of his 
country, and the calamities of the enemy, answered and refuted 
her. Nor were his political abilities his only talents. His elo- 
quence was an era in the senate; peculiar, and spontaneous; 
familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and instinctive wisdom ; 
not like the torrent of Demosthenes, or the splendid conflagra- 
tion of Tully : it resembled sometimes the thunder, and sometimes 
the music of the spheres. He did not conduct the understand- 
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. ing through the painful subtilty of argumentation, nor was he 
forever on the rack of exertion; but rather lightened upon the 
subject, and reached the point by the flashings' of the mind, 
which, like those of his eye, were/e&, but could not he followed. 
5. Upon the whole, there was in this man something that 
could create, subvert, or reform; an understanding, a spirit, and 
an eloquence, to summon mankind to society, or to break the 
bonds of slavery asunder, and to rule the wilderness of free 
minds with unbounded authority; something that could establish 
or overwhelm empires, and strike a blow in the world that should 
resound through the universe. 



LESSON XL 
BEN BOLT. 

BT DR. T. D. ENGLISH. 



Note. — In this and many of the following lessons, such inflections are 
marked as will serve to illustrate the rules for inflection found in the first part 
of this hook. Let the pupil's attention he gradually directed to these inflec- 
tions, and he will soon become so familiar with the rules that he can apply 
them with facility. 

1. Don't you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt' ? 

Sweet Alice whose hair was so brown' ? 
Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 

And trembled with fear at your frown' ? 
In the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 

In a corner obscure and alone, 
They have fitted a slab of the granite so gray, 

And Alice lies under the stone. 

2. Under the hickory-tree, Ben Bolt, 

Which stood at the foot of the hill, 
Together we've lain in the noonday shade, 

And listen' d to Appleton's mill : 
The mill-wheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 

The rafters have tumbled in, 
And a quiet which crawls round the walls as you gaze 

Has follow' d the olden din. 

8. Do you mind the cabin of logs, Ben Bolt, 
At the edge of the pathless wood' ? 
And the buttonball-tree, with its motley limbs, 
Which nigh by the door-step stood' ? 
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The cabin to ruia has gone, Ben Bolt, 
The tree you would seek in vain ; 

And where once the lords of the forest waved, 
Grows grass and the golden grain. 

4. And don't you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 

With the master so cruel and grim' ? 
And the shaded nool$ in the running brook, 

Where the children went to swim' ? 
Grass grows on the master's grave, Ben Bolt; 

The spring of the brook is dry; 
And of all the boys who were schoolmates then 

There are only you and I. 

5. There is change in the things I loved, Ben Bolt; 

They have changed from the #ld to the new; 
But I feel in the deeps of my spirit the truth, 

There never was change in you. 
Twelvemonths twenty have pass'd, Ben Bolt, 

Since first we were friends; yet I hail 
Thy presence a blessing, thy friendship a truth, 

Ben Bolt of the salt-sea gale. 



LESSON xn. 

MARULLUS TO THE ROMAN POPULACE. 

FROM SHAKSPEABE. 

Wherefore rejoice that Caesar comes in triumph^? 

What conquest brings he home N ? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels^ ? 

You blocks, you atones, you worse than senseless thingi t 

O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompe/ ? Many a time and oft 

Have you climb' d up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windowB, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The livelong day, with patient expectation, 

To see great E»mpey pass the streets of Rome : 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made a universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 
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To hear the replication of your sounds 

Made in her concave shores' ? 

And do yon now put on your best attire'? 

And do you now cull out a holiday'? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 

That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood'? 

Begone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. 



wesson xin. 

SPEECH BEFORE THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION OP DELEGATES, 
MARCH, 1775. 

BT PATRICK HENRY. 

Patrick Henet was born in Virginia in 1736, and died in 1799. He 
was elected Governor of Virginia a number of times, and held other 
offices of trust in his native State. He was a distinguished lawyer, and 
an orator of the highest order. 

At a convention which met to deliberate upon measures to be taken to 
resist the aggressions of Great Britain, he made the following bold, 
vehement, and eloquent speech. 

1. Mr. President : — It is natural for man to indulge in the 
illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful 
truth, and listen to the song of that siren till she transforms us 
into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged in the great 
and arduous struggle for liberty' ? Are we disposed to be of the 
number of those who having eyes see not, and having ears 
hear not, the things which so nearly concern their temporal 
salvation' ? For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, 
[Tarn willing to know the whole truth; to know the worst and to 
provide for it. 

2. I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided; and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judging 
of the future but by the past. And, judging by the past, I wish 
to know what there has been in the conduct of the British 
ministry, for the last ten years, to justify those hopes with which 
gentlemen have been pleased to solace themselves and the house'? 
Is it that insidious smile with which our petition has been lately 
received' ? Trust it not, sir : it will prove a snare to your feet 
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Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves 
how this gracious reception of our petition comports with those 
warlike preparations which cover our waters and darken our 
land. Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and 
reconciliation'? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconciled, that force must be called in to win back our love' ? 

8. Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the imple- 
ments of war and subjugation, the last arguments to which kings 
resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, 
if its purpose be not to force us to submission*? Can gentlemen 
assign any other possible motive for it' ? Has Great Britain any 
enemy, in this quarter of the world, to call for all this accumu- 
lation of navies and armies' ? No, sir, she has none. They are 
meant for us. They can be meant for no other. They are sent 
over to bind and rivet upon us those chains which the British 
ministry have been so long forging. 

4. And what have we to oppose to them*? Shall we try argu- 
ment'? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. 
Have we any thing new to offer upon the subject' ? -Nothing. 
We have held the subject up in e^ery light of which it is capa- 
ble; but it has been all in vain. Snail we resort to entreaty and 
humble supplication' ? What terms shall we find that have not 
been already exhausted*? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive 
ourselves longer. Sir, we have done every thing that could be 
done, to avert the storm that is now coming on. We have 
petitioned; we have remonstrated; we have supplicated; we 
have prostrated ourselves before the throne, and have implored 
its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry 
and Parliament. 

5. Our petitions have been slighted; our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult ; our supplications have 
been disregarded; and we have been spumed with contempt 
from the foot of the throne. In vain, after these things, may 
we indulge the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There 
is no longer any room for hope. If we wish to be free ; if we 
mean to preserve inviolate those inestimable privileges for which 
we have been so long contending; if we mean not basely to 
abandon the noble struggle in which we have been so long 
engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon 
until the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, — we 
must fight ! I repeat it, sir, we must fight ! An appeal to arms 
and to the God of hosts is all that is left us. 

6. They tell us, sir, that we are weak ; unable to cope with 
so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger* ? 
Will it be the next week', or the next year 7 ? Will it be when 
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we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be 
stationed in every house' ? Shall we gather strength by irreso- 
lution and inaction' ? Shall we acquire the means of effectual 
resistance by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the 
delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound 
us hand and foot' ? Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper . 
use of those means which the God of nature hath placed in our 
power. 

7. Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are invincible 
by any force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, sir, 
we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just God, who 
presides over the destinies of nations, and who will raise up 
friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone : it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave.' Besides, 
sir, we have no election. If we were base enough to desire it, 
it is now too late to retire from the contest. There is no retreat 
but in submission and slavery ! Our chains are forged." Theu 
clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston ! The war is 
inevitable : and let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it come ! 

8. It is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry, 
Peace, peace ! but there is no peace. The war is actually begun ! 
The next gale that sweeps from the north will bring to our ears 
the clash of resounding arms ! Our brethren are already in the 
field ! Why stand we here idle7 What is it that gentlemen 
wish N ? What would they h»ve x ? Is life so dear 7 , or peace so 
sweet', as to be purchased at the price of chains' and slavery'? 
Forbid it, Almighty God. I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, giye me liberty or give me death ! 



LESSON XIV. 
HALLOWED GROUND. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



What's hallow' d ground^? fias earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 

Erect and free, 
Unscourged by Superstition's rod 

To bow the knee' ? 
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2. That's hallow* d ground, where, mourn'd and miss'd, 
The lips repose our love has kiss'd ; 

But where's their memory's mansion^? Is't 
Yon churchyard's bowers' 1 

No ! in ourselves their souls exist, 
A part of ours* 

3. What hallows ground where heroes sleep*? 
. 'Tis not the sculptured: piles you heap ! 

In dews that heavens far distant weep, 

Their turf may bloom ; 
Or genii twine beneath the deep 

Their coral tomb. 

4. But strew his ashes to the wind 

Whose sword or voice has served mankind, 
And is he- dead, whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine on high' ? 
TTo live in hearts we leave behind 

Is not to die. 

5. Is't death to fall for freedom's right/ ? 
He's dead alone that lacks her light ! 
And murder sullies in Heaven's sight 

The sword he draws : 
What can alone ennoble fight ? 
A noble cause ! 



6. Give that ! and welcome war to brace 

Her drums 1 and rend heaven's reeking space ! 
The colors painted face to face, 

The charging cheer, 
Though death's pale horse led on the chase, , 

Shall still be dear I 

7. And place our trophies where men kneel 
To Heaven ! but Heaven rebukes my zeal ! 
The cause of truth and human weal, 

O God above ! 
Transfer it from the sword's appeal, 
!To peace'and love ! 

8. Peace, love ! the cherubim that join 
Their spread wings o'er Devotion's shrine j 
Prayers sound in vain and temples shine 

Where they are not : 
The heart alone can make divine 
Religion's spot. 
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9. To incantations dost thou trustf? 
And pompons rites in domes august/ ? 
See moldering stones and metal'* rust 

Belie the vaunt, 
That man can bless one pile of dust 

With chime or chant. 

10. Fair stars \ are not your beings pure' ? 
Can sin, can death, your worlds obscure'? 
Else why so swell the thoughts at your 

Aspect above t 

Ye must be Heaven's that make w sure' 

* Of heavenly love ! 

11. And in your harmony sublime 

I read the doom of distant time; ' 

That man's regenerate soul from crime 

Shall yet be drawn, 
And reason on his mortal cHme 

Immortal dawn. 

12. What's halWd ground? 'Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth ! 

Peace ! independence I truth ! go forth 

Earth V compass round } 
ifcd your high-priesthood shall make earth 

All JiaUpw'd ground. 



LESSON XV. 
THE PASSING OF THE RUBICON. 

BT SHERIDAN KtfOWlES. 

1. A gentleman, Mr. Chairman, speaking of Caesar's bene- 
volent disposition, and of the reluctance with which he entered 
into the civil war, observes, " How long did he pause upon the 
brink of the Rubicon !" How came he to the brink of that 
river* ? How dared he cross it* ? Shall private men respect the 
boundaries of private property', and shall a man pay no respect 
to the boundaries of his country's rights' ? How dared he cros. 
that river* ? 

2. Oh! but he paused upon the brink. He should have 
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perished on the brink, ere he had crossed it ! Why did he 
paus**? Why does a man's heart palpitate whea he is on the 
point of committing some unlawful deed*? Why does the very 
murderer, his victim sleeping before him, and his glaring eye 
taking the measure of the blow, strike wide of the mortal part7 
Because of conscience* 1 Twas that made Caesar pause upon the 
banks of the Rubicon. 

3. Compassion' I What compassion* ? The compassion of an 
assassin, that feels a momentary shudder as his weapon begins to 
cut! Caesar paused upon the brink of the Rubicon! What 
was the Rubicon*? The boundary of Caesar's province*. From 
what did it separate his province*? From* his country*. Was 
that country a desert/? No*; it was cultivated and fertile*, rich 
and populous* ! Its sons were men of genius, spirit, and gene- 
rosity! Its daughters were lovely, susceptible, and chaste! 
Friendship was its inhabitant ! Love was its inhabitant ! Do- 
mestic affection was its inhabitant ! Liberty was its inhabitant ! 
All bounded by the stream of the Rubicon ! 

4. What was Caesar, that stood upon the brink of that stream*? 
A. traitor*, bringing war and pestilence into the heart of that 
country*! No wonder that he paused; no wonder if, his imagi- 
nation wrought upon by his conscience, he had beheld blood 
instead of water, and heard groans instead of murmurs ! No 
wonder if some gorgon horror had turned him into stone upon 
the spot ! But no ! he cried, "The die is cast!" He plunged ! 
he crossed ! and Rome was free no. more ! 



LESSON XVI. 

LAS CASAS DISSUADING FROM BATTLE. 

BT KOTZEBUB. 

1. Is then the dreadful measure of your cruelty not yet com- 
plete'? Battle 1 Gracious Heaven! against whom*? Against 
a king, in whoso mild bosom your atrocious injuries, even yet, 
have not exeited hate, but who, insulted or victorious, still sues 
for peace. Against a people who never wronged the living 
being their Creator formed ; a people who, children of innocence ! 
received you as cherished guests, with eager hospitality and con- 
fiding kindness. Generously and freely did they share with you 
their comforts', their treasures', and their homes*: you repaid 
them by fraud*, oppression', and dishonor*. 
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2. These eyes have witnessed all I speak : as gods you were 
received' ; as fiends you have acted\ Pizarro', hear me* ! Hear 
me, chieftains' ! And thou', All-powerful' I whose thunder can 
shiver into sand the adamantine rock, whose lightnings can 
pierce to the core of the riven and quaking earth, ah. let thy 
power give effect to thy servant's words, m thy Spirit gives cou- 
rage to his will ! Do not, I implore ydu, chieftains', country- 
men', do not, I implore you, renew the foul barbarities your 
insatiate avarice has inflicted on this wretched, unoffending race ! 

3. But hush\ my sighs' ! fall not, ye drops of useless sorrow' ! 
heart-breaking anguish', choke not my utterance^ ! All I entreat 
is, send me once more to those you call your enemies. Oh, let 
me be the messenger of penitence from you; I shall return with 
blessings and peace from them. Elvira, you weep! Alas! does 
this dreadful crisis move no heart but thine'? Time flies; words 
are unavailing; the chieftains declare for instant battle. 

4. O God' ! thou hast anointed me thy servant, not to curse, 
but to bless,4my countrymen : yet now my blessing on their force 
were blasphemy against thy goodness. No ! I curse your purpose, 
homicides ! I curse the bond of blood by which you are united. 
May fell division, infamy, anjl rout defeat your projects and 
rebuke your hopes ! On you, and on your children, be the peril 
of the innocent blood which shall be shed this day ! I leave 
you, and forever ! No longer shall these aged eyes be seared by 
the horrors they have witnessed. In caves, in forests, will I 
hide myself; with tigers and with savage beasts will I commune; 
and when at length we meet again before the blessed tribunal of 
that Deity whose mild doctrines and whose mercies ye have this 
day renounced, then shall ye feel the agony and grief of soul 
which tear the bosom of your accuser now. 



LESSON xvn. 

THE INQUIRY. 

BY C. ttACKAY. 

Tell me, ye winged winds', 
That round my pathway roar, 

Do ye not know some spot 

Where mortals weep no more' Z 
6 
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Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some valley in the west, 

Where, free from toil and pain, 

The weary soul .may rest' ? 

The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 

And sigh'd for pity as it answer' d, "No." 

Tell me, thou mighty deep, 

Whose tallows round me play, 
Know' st thou some favor' d spot', 

Some island far awa/, 
Where weary man may find 

The bliss for which he sighs', 
Where sorrow never lives', 

And friendship never dies'? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopp'd for a while, and sigh'd to answer, "No." 

And thou, serenest moon', 

That with such holy face 
Dost look upon the earth 

Asleep in night's embrace, 
Tel) me, in all the round, 

Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 

Might find a happier lot'? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, "No." 

Tell me, my secret soul', 

tell me, Hope' and Faith', 
Is there no resting-place 

From sorrow', sin', and death 7 ? 
Is there no happy spot, 

Where mortals may be bless'd, 
Where grief may find a balm, 

And weariness a rest' ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
Waved their bright wings, and whisper'd, "Yes, in 
Heaven!" 
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lesson xvm. 

GOD'S MIGHT COMPARED WITH MAN'S WEAKNESS. 

FROM THE BIBLI. 
11 

Pleiades, (ple'ya dez,) the seven stars situated on the shoulder of the 
constellation Taurus. 
1 

Obi'on, a bright constellation on both sides of the equinoctial. 

Mazzaroth, (maz'za roth,) the twelve signs of the zodiac 

Abctu'rus, a star of the first magnitude in the constellation Bofites, here 
put for the constellation itself. The expression •* his sons" probably 
refers to Asterion and Chara, the two greyhounds with which he 
seems to.be pursuing the Great Bear around the North Pole. 

1. Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and 
said, Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge*? Gird up now thy loins like a man, for I will de- 
mand of thee, and answer thou me. Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth'? declare, if thou hast under- 
standing. 

2. Who hath laid the measure thereof *, if thou knowesfy or 
who hath stretched the line upon it*? Whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened*, or who laid the corner-stone there- 
of *, when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy*? Or who shut up the sea with doors, when 
it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb, when I made 
the cloud the garment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling- 
band for it, and brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars 
and doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther, 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed ? 

3. Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades', or loose 
the bands of Orion' ? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season', or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons' ? Knowest 
thou the ordinances of heaven' ? Canst thou set the dominion 
thereof in the earth'? Canst thou lift up thy voice to the 
clouds', that abundance of waters may cover thee'? Canst thou 
send lightnings that they may go', and say unto thee, Here we 
are'? 

4. Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts*, or who hath 
given understanding to the heart*? Who can number the clouds 
,in wisdom*, or who can stay the bottles of heaven*, when the 
dust groweth into hardness, and the clods cleave fast together*? 
Wilt thou hunt the prey for the Hon 7 , or fill the appetite of the 
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young lions, when they couch in their dens, and abide in the 
. covert to lie in wait' ? 

5. Who hath sent out the wild ass free\ or who hath loosed 
the bands of the wild ass, whose house I have made the wilder- 
ness\ and the barren land his dwellings*? He scorneth the 
multitude of the city, neither regardeth he the cry of the driver. 
The range of the mountains is his pasture, and he searcheth 
after every green thing. 

6. Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee', or abide by thy 
crib'? Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the 
furrow', or will he harrow the valleys after thee'? Wilt thou 
trust him', because his strength is great', or wilt thou leave thy 
labor to him' ? Wilt thou believe him, that he will bring home 
Ay seed, and gather it into thy barn' ? 

7. Hast thou given the horse strength' ? Hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder' ? Canst thou make him afraid as a grass- 
hopper' ? The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in 
the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : he goeth on to meet 
the armed men. He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted; 
neither turneth he back from the sword. The quiver rattleth 
against him, the glittering spear and the shield. He swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage; neither believeth he that it 
is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha; and he smelleth the battle afar off; the thunder of the cap- 
tains, and the shouting. 

8. Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom', and stretch her wings 
toward the south' ? Doth the eagle mount up at thy command', 
and make her nest on high' ? She dwelleth and abideth on the 
rock, upon the crag of the rock, and the strong place. From 
thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar off. Her 
young ones also suck up blood : and where the slain are there is 
she. 

9. Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook', or his tongue 
with a cord which thou lettest down'? Canst thou put a hook 
into his nose', or bore his jaw through with a thorn'? Will he 
mate supplications unto thee' ? Will he speak soft words unto 
thee'? Wili- he make a covenant with thee'? Wilt thou take 
him for a servant forever'? 

10. Wilt thou play with him as with a bird', or wilt thou bind 
him. for thy maidens' ? Shall thy companions make a banquet of 
him'? Shall they part him among the merchants'? Canst thou 
fill his skin with barbed irons', or his head with fish-spears' ? 

11. Lay thine hand upon him; remember the battle; do nol 
more. Behold, the hope of him is in vain: shall not one be 
cast down even at the sight of him ? None is so fierce that dare 
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*t£r him up : who then is able to stand before me*? Who fafch 
prevented me, that I should repay him*? Whatsoever is under 
the whole heaven is mine. 



LESSON XIX. 
LOOK ALOFT. 

BT J. LAWRENCE, JJL 



In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 
Are around and above, if thy footing should fail, 
If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 
"Look aloft!" and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 

If the friend who embraced in prosperity's glow, 
With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are array' d, 
"Look aloft!" to the friendship which never shall fade. 

Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine ejt, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 
Then turn, and, through tears of repentant regret, 
"Look aloft!" tp the Sun that is never to set. 

Should they who are dearest — the son of thy heart, 
The wife of thy bosom — in sorrow depart, 
"Look aloft," from the darkness and dust of the tomb^ 
To the soil where "affection is ever in bloom." 

And oh ! when death comes in his terrors, to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the* past, . 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart 
And a smile in thine eye, "look aloft" and depart. 
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LESSON XX. 

A POLITICAL PAUSE. 

BT OHABLB8 JAMES FOX. 

Chablbs James Fox was an eminent English statesman. He was born 
in 1749, and died in 1806. 

1. "But we must pause!" says the honorable gentleman. 
What' ! must the bowels of Great Britain be torn our, her best 
blood spilt', her treasure wasted', that you may make an experi- 
ment/ ? Put yourselves — oh that you would put yourselves — on 
the field of battle, and learn to judge of the sort of horrors you 
excite. 

2. In former wars, a man might, at least, have some feeling, 
some interest, that served to balance in his mind the impressions 
which a scene of carnage and of death must inflict; but if a 
man were present now at the field of slaughter, and were to 
inquire for what they were fighting, — "Fighting' !" would be the 
answer; "they are not fighting'; they are pausingV Why is 
that man expiring*? Why is that other writhing with agony x ? 
What means this implacable fury x ? 

3 The answer must be, "You are quite wrong, sir; you 
deceive yourself: they are not fighting'; do not disturb them;'., 
they are merely pausing^ I This man is not expiring with agony'; 
that man is not dead'; he is only pausingM Heaven help you, 
sir, they are not angry with one another 7 ; they have now no 
cause of quarrel'; but their country thinks there should be a 
pamse v ! All that you see, sir 7 , is nothing like fighting' ; there is 
no harm', nor cruelty 7 , nor bloodshed in it', whatever; it is 
nothing more than a political pause* ! It is merely to try an 
experiment, — to see whether Bonaparte will not behave himself 
better than heretofore ; and in the mean time we have agreed to 
a pause, ki pure friendship." 

4. And is this the way, sir*, that you are to show yourselves 
the advocates of order 7 ? You take up a system calculated to 
UDciviliae the world, to destroy order, to trample on religion, to 
stifle in the heart, not merely the generosity of noble sentiment, 
but the affections of social life; and in the prosecution of this 
system you spread terror and devastation all around you. 
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LBSSON XXI. 
NORA'S VOW. 

BT WALTER 80OTT. 

t 

Bvn-Chbuaiohan, (ben-kro'kan.) 
Kil churn, (kil kurn'.) 

1. Hear what Highland Nora said : 
" The earlie's son I will not wed', 
Should all the race of nature die, 
And none be left but he and I\ 
For all the gold, for all the gear, 
And all the lands both far and near, 
That ever valor lost and won, 

I would not wed the earlie's son !" 

2. "A maiden's vows'/' old Callum spoke', 
"Are lightly made', and lightly broke' : 
The heather on the mountain's hight 
Begins to bloom in purple light*; 

The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
That luster deep from glen and brae*; ' 
Yet Nora', ere its bloom be gone', 
May blithely wed the earlie's son." 

8. "The swan'," she said, "the lake's clear breast 
May barter lor the eagle's nest*; 
The Awe's fierce stream may backward tarn*; 
Ben-Chruaichan fall', and crush .Kilchurn*; 
Our kilted clans, when blood is high, 
Before their foes may turn and fly*; 
But I', were all these marvels done', 
Would never wed the earlie's son*." 

4. Still in the water-lily's shade 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made*; 

Ben-Chruaichan stands as fast as ever*; 

Still downward foams the Awe's fierce river*; 

To shun the dash of fbeman's steel', 

No Highlan I brogue has turn'd the heel* : 

But Nora's hoart i* lost/ and won*; 

She's wedded to the earlie's son 
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LESSON xxn. 

THE MORAL NATURE CONSTITUTES THE MAN. 

BT H. GIAB6. 

1. The moral nature is that which, in the highest sense, con- 
stitutes the man. Faithful to this', the man is true*; unfaithful 
to it', he is false*. Now this, I say, belongs not to the class', 
not to the profession', not to the office', but distinctly to the man\ 
The moral feelings^, then, are those in which he is most inde- 
pendent. These are his without hinderanoe' or limitation*; they 
are his absolutely and supremely. 

2. The moral feelings need no external instrumentality'; they 
are complete in themselves\ . The command of conscience to the 
will, and the answer of the will in obedience. to it, constitute the 
perfection and sufficiency of virtue. This nothing can limit' or 
destroy*. A right will' is right action*; and, though such a will 
be the movement of a spirit imprisoned in a body all paralyzed 
and moveless', it is stronger than the universe*. 

8. Is not this a grand privilege of man', immortal man', that 
though he may not be able to stir a finger', — that though a moth 
may crush him 7 ,— that merely by a righteous will he is rawed 
above the stars'; that by it he originates a good in the universe 
which the universe could not annihilate'; a good which can defy 
extinction, though all created energies of intelligence or matter' 
were combined against it' ? It is not ^ius with the desires and 
appetites': they do need an outward instrumentality*. Without 
the outward instrumentality' they become occasions of uneasiness* 
and pain*, and with it in the utmost fulness', they have yet no 
perfection*. 

4. But a man whose moral nature is ascendant commands 
these. He is not the subject/, but the superior*, of circumstances. 
He is free* ; nay, more, he is aiing*; and, though this sovereignty 
may have been won by many desperate battles, once on the throne, 
and holding the scepter with a firm grasp, he has a royalty 
of which neither time nor accident can strip him. Years do not 
enfeeble', they ennoble* it; they do nojt -dim', they brighten* it; 
they surround it with the halo of a. purer atmosphere, and they 
draw men to do more affectionate homage to its venerable beauty 

5. Mutability comes not near h; there is no power that it has 
i to fear; there is no enemy that can prevail against it It 
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is the only royalty which revolutions cannot overturn. Neither 
does earthly estate interfere with its dominion or its grandeur. 
In the dungeon' or on the rack\ at the stake' or on the scaffold\ 
it contracts no infamy from its situation; nay, it is the more 
resplendent in its kingliaess. It is not often found in palaces', 
hut, when within them', it is their finest presence. It does not 
always rule in the breasts of monarchs'; hut, when it does v , it 
marks them truly for the Lord's anointed\ 

6. It is the real inspiration of a princely nature; and, where 
it is absent, a star is* but a dazzling blotch, and accepter but a 
mischievous or a foolish bauble. It has no sure^ promise of 
worldly goods; it is not always attended with outward prosperity; 
it has not always gay dwellings, and sometimes It has none; it 
needs no show of outward pomp; it has no regal costume, no 
royal banquets; it does not; by any virtue of its dignity, wear 
purple and fine linen, or /are sumptuously every day; but, with- 
out whereon te lay its head', it may yet be of -that celestial emi- 
nence whieh angels gaze on to admire N ; covered with rags and 
sickness', it may be odious to the sight of mortals^ and yet be 
precious in the sight of Heaven\ 



LESSON xxin. 

EXCELSIOR. 

BT H. W. LOKOTBLLOW. 

1. The shades of night were faffing fast, 
As through an Alpine village pass'd 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with a strange device, — 

Excelsior ! 

2. His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue,— 

Excelsior] 

3. In happy homes he saw the light 
Of householcl fires gleam warm and bnght; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone ; 
And from his lips escaped a groan — 

Excelsior ! 
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4. "Try not the pass*!" the old man said; 
"Dark lowers the tempest overhead; 
The roaring iorrentfs deep and wide* !" 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 

Excelsior ! 

5. "Beware the pine-tree's wither'd branch , 
Beware the awful avalanche* !" 

This was the peasant's last good-night; 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 

6. At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Utter'd the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried, through the startled air, 
Excelsior! . 

7. A traveler, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping, in his hand of ice, 
That banner with the strange device,— 

Excelsior ! 

8. There in the twilight, cold and gray, 
Lifeless', but beautiful, he lay*; 
And from the sk/, serene and far*, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, — 

Excelsior ! 



LESSON XXIV. 
THANATOPSIS. 

BY W. C. BRYANT. 



1. To him', who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms', she speaks 
A various language*; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence ef beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy', that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
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Of -the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agbny', and shroud', / and pall', 

And breathless darkness', and the narrow house*; 

Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart'; — 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature's teaching, while from all around — 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, — 

Comes a still voice — Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course*; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid with many tears', 

Nor in the embrace of ocean', shall exist 

Thy image\ 

2. Earth', that nourish' d thee*, shall olaim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again*; 
And, lost each human trace', surrendering up 
Thine individual being', shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements*, ♦ 

To be a brother to th' insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad', and pierce thy mold\ 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, — nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world*, — with kings*, 
The powerful of the earth*, — the wise*, the good*, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past', 
All in one mighty sepulcher\ 

8. The hills', 

Boek-ribb'd', and ancient as the sun'; the vales', 

Stretching in pensive quietness between'; 

The venerable woods'; rivers that move 

In majesty', and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green'; and, pour'd round all, 

Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste', 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun*, 

The planets*, all the infinite host of heaven', 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death*, 

Through the still lapse of ages*. All that tread 

The globe are but a handful, to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. 
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4. / Take the wings . 
Of morning, traverse Barea's desert sands, 

Or lose thyself ui the continuous upods 
Where rolls the Oiegon and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings — yet — the dead are there : 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
' Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. 

5. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away*, the sons of men', 

The youth in life's green spring', and he who goes 
In the full strength of years', matron', and maid', 
And the sweet babe', and the gray-headed man', — 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side, 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

6. So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm', where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death', 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon', but, sustain' d and soothed 
By an unfaltering trastf, approach thy grave' 
Lie one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him', and lies down to pleasant dreams\ 



LESSON XXV. 
THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR MAN. 

BY EHSMNITZIB. 

1. So goes the world* : if wealthy', yon may call 

TmY, friend^ that/, brother*; friends and brothers «H; 
Though you are worthless, witless* never mind it; 
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You may have been a stable-boy : what then* ? 
'Tis wealth, good sir', makes honorable mes. 
You seek respect, no doubt, and you will find it. 

But if you are poor*, heaven help you* ! Though yqur sire 

Had royal blood within him', and though you 

Possess the intellect of angels too', 

'Tis all in vain*; the world will ne'er inquire 

On such a score. Why should it take the pains? 

'Tis easier to weigh purses, sure, than brains. 

I once saw a poor fellow', keen and clever', 

Witty and wise x : — he paid a man a visit, 

And no one noticed him, and no one ever 

Gave him a welcome. "Strange," cried X "Whence is hit" 

He walk*d on this side', then on that*; 

He tried to introduce a social chat; 
Now here', now there*, in vain he tried; 
Some formally and freezingly replied, 

And some 
Said, by their silence', "Better stay at home\" 

A rich man burst the door, 

As Crcesus rich, I'm sure. 
He could not pride himself upon his wit'; * 
Aud as for wisdom', he had none of it*; 
He had what's better*, — he had wealth*. 

What a confusion*! All stand up erec$*; 
These crowd around to ask him of his health*; 

These bow in honest duty and respect*; 
And these arrange a sofa or a .chair', 
And these conduct him there*. 
"Allow me, sir, the honor." Then a bow 
Down to the earth. Is't possible to show 
Meet gratitude for such kind condescension? 

The poor man hung- his heady 

And to himself he said, * 
"This is indeed beyond my comprehension ?' 

Then, looking round, * 

One friendly face' he found, 
And said, "Pray tell me* why is wealth preferr'd 
To wisdom* ?" " That's a silly question, friend' 1" 
Replied the other : " have you never heard, 

A man may lend his store 

Of gold or silver ore, 
But wisdom none can borrow/, noae can lendT" 
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LESSON XXVI. . 
THE ELDER'S DEATH-BED. 

BY FKOFES80R WILSOH. 

1. For six years 1 Sabbaths I had seen the elder in his accus* 
tomed place beneath the pulpit, and, with a sort of solemn fear, 
had looked on his steadfast countenance during sermon', psalm', 
and prayer*. On returning to the scenes of my infancy, I met 
the pastor going to pray by his death-bed* ; and with the privi- 
lege nature gives us to behold, even in their last extremity, the 
loving and beloved', I turned to accompany him to the house of 
sorrow, of resignation, and of death\ 

2. When we reached the cottage',' a few words sufficed to say 
Who was the stranger; and the dying man, blessing me by name, 
held out to me his cold, shriveled hand, in token of recognition. 
I took my seat at a small distance from the bedside, and left a 
closer station for those who were more dear. 

3. "If the storm do not abate'/' said the sick man', after a 
pause', " it will be hard for my friends to carry me over the drifts 
to the kirkyard." This sudden approach to the grave struck, as 
with a bar of ice, the heart of his grandson, a loving boy about 
ten years of age ; and, with a long, deep sigh, he fell down, with 
his iaoe like ashes, on the bed, while the old man's palsied right 
Iiand had just strength to lay hi s hand upon his head. " God has 
been gracious to me, a sinner/' said the dying man* " During 
thirty years that I have been an elder in your kirk', never have I 
missed sitting there one Sabbath\ When the mother of my chil- 
dren was taken from me', — it was on a Tuesday she died', and on a 
Saturday' she was buried, — we stood together\ We stood together 
when my Alice was let down into the narrow house made for all 
living. On the Sabbath I joined in the public worship of God : she 
commanded me to do so the night before she went away. I could not 
join in the psalm that Sabbath', for her voice was not in the throng\ 
Her grave was covered up', and grass and flowers grew there.*" 

4. The old man ceased speaking, and his grandchild, now able 
to endure the scene', — for strong passion is its own support, — 
glided softly to a little table, and, bringing a cup in which a cor- 
dial had been mixed', held it in his small', soft hands to his 
grandfather's lips*. He drank, and then said, " Come closer to 
me*, Jamie', and kiss me for thine own and thy father's sake* ;" 
and, as the child fondly pressed his rosy lips on those of his ^HUld- 
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father', so white and withered', the tears fell over all the old 
man's face 7 , and trickled down on the golden head of the child 
sobbing in his bosom\ 

5. il Jamie', thy own father has forgotten thee in th j infancy', and 
me' in my old age* ; but, Jamie 7 , forget not thou thy father', nor thy 
mother* ; for that, thou knowest and feelest', is the commandment 
of God*." The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He had 
gradually stolen closer and closer unto the Joying old man', and 
now was lying, worn out with sorrow', drenched and dissolved in 
tears', in his grandfather's bosom\ His mother had sunk down 
on her knees', and hid her face with her hands\ " Oh ! if my 
husband knew but of this, he would never, never desert his dying 
father!" And I now knew that the elder was praying on his * 
death-bed for a disobedient and wicked son. 

6. At this affecting time the minister took the family Bible on 
his knees and said', " Let us sing, to the praise of God, part of 
the fifteenth psalm V Ere the psalm was yet over', the door was 
opened', and a tall, fine-looking man entered, but with a lowering 
and dark countenance, seemingly in sorrow, in misery and re- 
morse. Agitated, confounded, and awe-struck by the melancholy 
and dirge-like music', he sat down on a chair', and looked, with a 
ghastly face, towards his father's death-bed\ When the psalm 
eeased, the elder said, with a solemn voice, " My son', thou art 
come in time to receive thy father's blessing\ May the remem- 
brance of what will happen in this room before the morning 
again shines over the hazel-glen^ win thee from the error of thy 
ways* I Thou art here to witness the mercy of thy God and thy 
Savior, whom thou hast forgotten." 

7. The minister looked, if not with a stern, yet with an up 
braiding, countenance, on the young man, who had not recovered 
his speech, and said, " William', for three years past, your shadow 
has not darkened the door of the house of God*. They who fear 
not the thunder*, may tremble at the still', small voice^ : now is . 
the hour for repentance, that your father's spirit may carry up 
to heaven tidings of a contrite soul', saved from the company of 
sinners*." ' 

8. The young man, with much effort', advanced to the bed- 
side', and at last found voice to say, " Father', I am not without 
the affections of nature; and I hurried home the moment I 
heard that the minister had been seen riding towards our house. 
I hope that you will yet recover*; and, if I have ever made you 
unhappy/ 1 ask your forgiveness*; for, though I may not think as 

ru do on matters of religion', I have a human heart*. Father^ 
may have been unkind', %ut I am not cruei\ I ask your 
fergbeness." 
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9. "Come near to me\ William'; kneel down by the bedside, 
an d let my hand feel the head of my beloved son, for blindness 
is oomhig fast upon me. Thon wert my first-born, and thou art 
my only living son. All thy brothers and sisters are lying in 
the churchyard', beside her whose sweet face thine own', William, 
did once so much resemble. Long wert thou the jo/, the pride 
of my souF; ay, too much the pride, for there was not in all the 
parish such a man, such a son, as my own William. If thy 
heart has since been changed, God may inspire it again with 
right thoughts. I have sorely wept for thee* : — ay, William', when 
there was none near me, — even as David wept for Absalom, for 
thee', my son', my son* !" 

10. A long, deep groan was the only reply*; but the whole 
body of the kneeling man was convulsed, and it was easy tc see 
his sufferings, his contrition, his remorse, and his despair. The 
pastor said, with a sterner voice and austerer countenance than 
were natural to him, " Know you whose hand is now lying on 
your rebellious head' ? But what signifies father*, to him who 
has denied God*, the Father of us all*?" "Oh! press him not 
too hardly/' said his weeping wife, coming forward from a dark 
corner of the room, where she tried to conceal herself in grief, 
fear, and shame. " Spare*, oh, spare my husband* : he has ever 
been kind to me*." And with that she knelt down beside him, 
with her long, soft, white arms mournfully and affectionately laid 
across his neck. 

11. "Go thou likewise*, my sweet little Jamie'," said the 
elder, — u go even out of my bosom, and kneel down beside thy 
father and thy mother, so that I may bless you all at once, and 
with one yearning prayer." The child did as the solemn voice 
commanded', and knelt down, somewhat timidly', by his father's 
side; nor did the unhappy man decline encircling with his arm 
the child too much neglected, but still dear to him as his own 
blood, in spite of the deadening and debasing influence of 
infidelity. 

12. "Put the word of God into the hands of my son, and let 
him read aloud to his dying father the 25th, 26th, and 27th verses 
of the eleventh chapter of the Gospel according to St. John." 
The pastor went up to the kneelers, and, with a voice of pity, con- 
dolence, and pardon, said, " There was a time when none, Wil- 
liam', could read the Scriptures better than couldst thou* : can it 
be that the son of my friend hath forgotten the lessons of his 
youth'?" 

• 13. He had not forgotten them : there was no need of the re- 
pentant sinner to lift up his eyes frW the bedside. The sacred 
stream of the gospel had worn a channel in his heart, and the ■ 
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waters were again flowing. With a choked voice he said, 
"Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life x : and 
whosoeverliveth, and believeth in me', shall never die\ Believest 
thou this'? She said* unto him, Yea, Lord': L believe thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the world." 
"That is not an unbeliever's voice'," said the dying man, 
triumphantly} "nor, William, hast thou an unbeliever's heart'. 
Say that thou believest in what thou hast now read', and thy 
father will die happy*." "I do belie ve*; and, as thou forgives* 
me', so may I be forgiven by my Father who is in heaven V . 
14. The elder seemed like a man suddenly inspired with new 
life. His faded eyes kindled'; his pale cheeks glowed'; his 
palsied hands seemed to wax strong'; and his voice was clear as 
that of manhood in its prim e\ "Into thy hands, God', I 
commit my spirit*;" and, so saying, he gently sunk back on his 
pillow*, and I thought I heard a sigh\ There was then a long, 
deep silence*; and the father 7 , the mother', and the child' rose 
from their knees*. The eyes of us all were turned towards the 
white placid face of the figure now stretched in everlasting rest; 
and without lamentations, save the silent lamentations of the 
resigned soul, we stood around the jDeaih-bed of the JElder* 



LESSON xxvn. 

THE VIUU»E PREACHER. 

BY 0LIVB& GOLDSMITH. 



Oliver Goldsmith "was born in 1728, at Pallas, in the county of Long- 
lord, Ireland. He was a distinguished poet, novelist, historian, and 
ayist. He died at London in 1774. 

N&&.& yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose', 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose\ 
A man he was to all the* country deay, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year N ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place * 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion' d to- the varying hour,. 
7 ' % 
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Far other aims his. heart had learned to prise, 
More bent to raise the wrertched than to rise. 

2. His house was known to all the vagrant train*; 
He chid their wanderings', but relieved their pain**; 
The long-remember' d beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim' d kindred there', and had his claims allowed'; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sat by his fire and talk'd tho night away; 
Wept o'er his wounds', or tales of sorrow done', 
Shouldered his crutch', and showed how fields were won'. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learn' d to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

8. Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side 
But, in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch' d' and wept\ he pray'd' and feltf, for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies', 
He tried each art', reproved each dull delay 7 , 
Allured to brighter worlds', and led the way\ 

4. Beside the bed where parting life was laid 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay'd', 
The reverend champion stood*. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the tremhling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 

5. At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place' ; 
Truth from his lips prevaiPd with double sway, 
And fools', who came to scoff', remain *d to pray*. 
The service pasf, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran' ; 
E'en children follow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown', to share the good man's Bmile\ 

6. His ready smile a parent's warmth express'd ; 

Their welfare pleased him', and their cares dittress'd* : 
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To them his heart; Ki%l^j^HK|riefs, were given, 
But all his serious thoughtsTHErest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form', 
Swells from the vale', and midway leaves the storm',' 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread', 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head*. 



LESSON XXVIH. 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL-MASTER. 

BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

i. Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way*, 
With blossom' d furze unprofitably gay^ . 

There, in his noisy mansion', skill* d to rule', 
The village master taught his little school*. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view : 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn' d to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh' d, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round', 
Convey' d the dismal tidings when he frown' d\ 

2. Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love- he bore to learning was Mis fault : 
The village all declared how much he knew, — 
'Twas certain he could write', and cipher too* ; 
Lands he could measure', times and tides presage*, 
And e'en the story ran' that he could gauge* ; 
In arguing, too, the pargon own'd his skill, 
For e'entthough vanquish' d he cotfd argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around, — 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
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LESSON XXIX. 
OSSIAN'S ADDRESS TO THE SUN AND MOON. 

/ BY J. MACPHEBSON. ^ 

Note. — This lesson is taken from Ossian's poems. These poems are said t) 
be the production of Ossian, an ancient Scotch bard who lived about the be- 
ginning of the third century. They were originally written in the Gaelio lan- 
guage, but translated into English, in 1762, by Mr. Macpherson. 

1. THOU that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers ! 
Whence are thy beams, sun'? thy everlasting light*? Thou 
eomest forth in thy awful beauty ; the stars hide themselves in 
the sky; the moon', cold and pale', sinks in the western wave*; 
but thou thyself movest alone\ Who can be a companion of thy 
course* ? The oaks of the mountains fair ; the mountains them- 
selves de*cay with years*; the ocean shrinks and grows again*; the 
moon herself is lost in heaven, but thou art forever the same, 
rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 

2. When the world is dark with tempests', when thunder rolls 
and lightning flies', thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds' 
antl laughest at the storm\ But to Ossian thou lookest in vain, 
for he beholds thy beams no more, — whether thy yellow hair flows 
on the eastern clouds', or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. 
But thou art perhaps like me for a season ; thy years shall have 
an end. Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of 
the morning. Exult*, then, Sun', in the strength of thy youth* ! 
Age is dark and unlovely : it is like the glimmering light of the 
moon when it shines through broken clouds and the mist is on 
the hills : the blast of the north is on the plain ; the traveler 
shrinks in the midst of his journey. 

3. Daughter of heaven', fair art thou* ! the silence of thy face 
is pleasant* ! Thou comegt forth in loveliness. The stars attend 
thy blue course in the ea«L The clouds rejoice in' thy presence, 
Moon' ! they brighten their dark-brown sides. Who is like 
thee in heaven, light of the silent night ? The stars are ashamed 
in thy presence. They turn away their sparkling eyes. Whither 
dost thou retire from thy course*, when the darkness of thy 
countenance grows* ? Hast thou thy hall, like Ossian' ? Dwell- 
est thou in the shadow of grief ? Have thy sisters fallen from 
heaven' ? Are they who rejoiced with thee at night, no more' ? 
Yes, they have fallen, fair light ! And thou dost often retire 
to mourn. But thou thyself shalt fail, one night, and leave thy 
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bine path in heaven. The stars will then lift their heads ; they 
who were ashamed in thy presence will rejoice. Thon art now 
clothed with thy brightness. Look from thy gates in the sky. 
Burst the cloud*, wind', that the daughter of night may look 
forth*, that the shaggy mountains may brighten 7 , and the ocean 
roll its blue waves in light\ 



LESSON XXX. 
THE PALM-TREE. 

BT MBS. HEMANS. 



1. It waved not through an Eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Arab/; 
It was not fann'd by Southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas'; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stream of Afric, lone and deep'; 

2 But fair the exiled palm-tree grew 

Midst foliage of no kindred hue*; ''* 

Through the laburnum's dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft of Orient mouldy 
And Europe's violets, faintly sweet', 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet\ 

3. Strange look'd it there* ! The willow stream'd 
Where silvery waters near it gleam'd; 

The lime-bough lured the honey-bee 
To murmur by the desert's tree; 
And showers of snowy roses made 
A luster in its fanlike shade. 

4. There came an eve of festal hours* ; 
Rich music fill'd that garden's bowers* : 
Lamps that from flowering branches hung' 
On sparks of dew 'soft color flung*, 

And bright forms glanced' — a fairy show'— 
Under the blossoms to and fro*. 

5. But one', a lone one', midst the throng', 
Seem'd reckless of all dance or song* : 
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He was a youth of dusky mien', 
Whereon the Indian sun had been* ; 
Of crested brow*, and long black hair*,— 
A stranger', like the palm-tree', there. 

6. And slowl/, sadl/ moved his plumes', 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms* ; 
He pass'd the pale-green olives by, 
Nor won the chestnut-flowers his eye ; 
But when to that sole palm he came' 
There shot a rapture through his frame* ! 

7. To him', to him' its rustling spoke* ; 
The silence of his soul' it broke* ; 
It whisper'd of his own .bright isle', 
That lit the ocean with a smile* : 
Ay, to his ear that native tone 

Had something of the sea-wave's moan ! 

8. His mother's cabin-home', that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringed the bay* ; 
The dashing of his brethren's oar* ; 
The conch-note heard along the shore* ; 
All through his wakening bosom swept : — 
He clasp'd his country's tree and wept ! 

9. Oh, scorn him not* ! the strength whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die, 

Th' unconquerable power which fills 

The freeman battling on his hills, 

These have one fountain deep and clear, — 

The same whence gush'd that childlike tear* ! 



LESSON XXXI. 
THE SONGS OP FINGAL AND COLMA. 

BT J. MACPHEB80N. 

1. I have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were deso- 
late. The fire had resounded in the halls; and the voice of the 
people is heard no more. The stream of Clutha was removed 
from its place by the fall of the walls. The thistle shook there 
its lonely head'; the moss whistled to the wind*. The fox looked 
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out from the windows'; the rank grass of the wall waved round 
rts head\ Desolate is the dwelling of Moina; silence is in the 
house of her fathers. Raise the song of mourning, bards'! 
oyer the land of strangers. They have but frflen before us; fo* 
one day we must fall. 

2. Why dost thou build the hall, son of the winged days? 
Thou lookest from thy towers to-day: yet a few years, and the 
Dlast of the desert comes; it howls in thy empty court', and 
whistles round thy half-worn shield*. And let the blast of the 
desert come*!* we shall be renowned in our day*! The mark of 
my arm shall be in battle, my name in the song of bards. 
Raise the song*, send round the shell*; let joy be heard in my 
half. When thou', sun of heaven,' shalt faii ! if thou shalt fail, 
thou mighty light' ! if thy brightness is but for a season, like 
Fingal, our fame shall survive thy beams. 

3. Such was the song of Fingal in the day of his joy. Hear 
the voice of Colma when she sat alone on the hill. It is night*; I 
am alone, forlorn on the hill of storms. The wind is heard in the . 
mountain. The torrent pours down the rock. No hut receives 
me from the rain, forlorn on the hill of winds I Rise*, moon', 
from behind thy clouds*. Stars of the night', arise* ! lead me, 
by thy light, to the place where my love rests from the chase 
alone, his bow near him, unstrung, his dogs panting around 
him. But here I must sit alone, by the rock of the mossy 
stream. The stream and .the wind roar aloud. I hear not the 
voice of my love ! Why delays my Salgar*, why the chief of 
the hills his promise*? Here is the rock', and here the tree* I 
here is the roaring stream* ! Thou didst promise with night to 
be here. Ah! whither is my Salgar gone*? 

4. With thee would I fly from my father, with thee from my 
brother of pride. Our race/have long been foes*; we are not 
foes', Salgar* ! Cease a little while*; let my voice be heard 
around*. Let my wanderer hear me* ! Salgar 1 , it is Colma who 
calls ! Here is the tree and the rock. Salgar*, my love' ! I am 
here*. Why delayest thou thy coming* ? Lo ! the calm moon 
comes forth; the flood is bright in the vale; the rocks are gray 
on the steep. I see him not on the brow. His dogs come not 
before him with tidings of his near approach. Here I must sit 
idooe ! 

5. Who lie on the heath beside me*? Are they my love and 
my brother' ? Speak to me*, my friend' ! To Colma they give 
no reply. Speak to me* : I am alone ! My soul is tormented with 
fears ' Ah ! they are dead* ! Their swords are red from the fight 

6. my brother* ! my brother* ! why hast thou slain my Sal- 
gar* ? Why, Salgar* ! hast thou slaia my brother* ? ' Dear were 
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ye both to me! what shall I say in your praise? Thou wert fair 
on the hill among thousands ! he was terrible in fight. Speak 
to me*; hear my voice*; hear me*, sons of my love' ! They are 
silent*; silent forever*! Cold, cold wre their breasts of clay! 
Oh, from the rock on the hill, from the top of the windy steep, 
speak*, ye ghosts of the dead'! speak*! I will not be afraid*! 
Whither are ye gone to rest* ! In what cave of the hill shall 
I find the departed*? No feeble voice is on the gale; no answer 
half-drowned in the storm! I sit in my grief! I wait for 
morning in my tears. / 



LESSON XXXIL 
THE PAUPER'S DEATH-BED. 

BT MBS. SOUTHBT. 

1. Tread softly*; bow the head*, — 

In reverent silence bow* : 
No passing bell doth toll'; 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now*. * 

2. Stranger'! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow*; 
There's one in that poor shed', — 
One by that paltry bed', — 

Greater than thou*. 

3. Beneath that beggar's roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state*} 
Enter*; — no crowds attend'; 
Enter*; — no guards defend' 

This palace-gate*. 

4. That pavement', damp and cold', 

No smiling courtiers tread*; 
One silent woman stands', 
Lifting, with meager hands', 

A dying head*. 

5. No mingling voices sound* : 

An infant wail* alone', — 
A sob suppress' d', — again 
That short', deep gasp', — and then 

The parting groan*! 
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6. changeM wondrous changeM 

Burst are the prison-bars N : . 
This moment there', so low*, 
So agonized', — and now ' 

Beyond the sfcars v ! 

7. change* ! stupendous change* ! 

There lies the' soulless clod N ; 
The Sun eternal breaks*, 
The new immortal wakes', — 

Wakes with his God*. 



LESSON XXXIII. 
ADVENTUBES OF GIL BLAS AT PESfAFLOR. 

BT LB SAGE. 

Lb Sage, (le sai',) a celebrated French writer, was born in 1668, and 

died in 1747. 
s s s 

Astueias, (as U/re as,) an ancient division of Spain. 

Cob ode lo, (kor quale) Gil Blab, (zil bla'.) 

si st 

Penajloe, (pen ya flor',) Cas tbo pol, (kas tro pol',) Santillana, 

(san til ya'na,) Oviedo, (o ve a'do,) towns in Spain. 

1. I arrived in safety at Penafior; and, halting at the gate of 
an inn that made a tolerable appearance', I had no sooner 
alighted', than the landlord came on*, and received me with 
great civility; he untied my portmanteau with his own hands', 
and, throwing it on his shoulders', conducted me into a room, 
while one of his servants led my mule into the stable. This 
innkeeper', the greatest talker of the Asturias', and as ready 
to relate his own affairs without being asked' as to pry into 
those of another', told me that his name was Andrew Cprcuelo*; 
that he had served many years in the army in quality of 
a sergeant', and had quitted the service fifteen months ago, to 
marry a damsel of Castropol, who, though she was a little 
swarthy, knew very well how to turn the penny. 

2. He said a thousand other things', which I could have dis- 
pensed with the hearing of; but, after having made me his con- 
fidant', he thought he had a right to exact the same condescension 
from me*; and, accordingly, he asked mo from whence I came*, 
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whither I was going', and what I was\ I was obliged to answer 
article by article, because he accompanied every question with a 
profound bow, and begged me to excuse his curiosity with such 
a respectful air / , that I could not refuse to gratify him in every 
particular. 

3. This engaged me in a long conversation with him, and gave 
me occasion to mention my design', and the reason I had for 
disposing of my mule, that I might take the opportunity of a 
carrier\ He approved of my intention', though not in a very 
succinct manner*; for he represented all the troublesome acci- 
dents that might befal me on the road', recounted many dismal 
stories of travelers', and, I was afraid', would never have done* : 
he concluded at length, however, telling me that if I had a 
mind to sell my mule', he was acquainted with a very honest 
jockey 7 , who would buy her. 

4. I assured him he would oblige me in sending for him; 
upon which he went in quest of him with great eagerness. It 
was not long before he returned with his man, whom he intro- 
duced to me as a person of exceeding honesty; and we went 
into the yard all together. There my mule was produced', and 
passed and repassed before the jockey, who examined her from 
head to foot', and then did not fail to speak very disadvan- 
tageous^ of her. I own there was not much to be said in her 
praise'; but, however, had it been the pope's mule he would 
have found some defects in her. 

6. He assured me she had all the faults a mule could have; 
and, to convince me of his veracity, appealed to the landlord, 
who, doubtless, had his reasons for supporting his friend's asser- 
tions. "Well," said this dealer, with an air of indifference, 
"how much money do you expect for this wretched animal?" 
After the eulogium he had bestowed on her', and the attestation 
of Signor Corcuelo', whom I believed to be a man of honesty 
and understanding, I would have given my mule for nothing*; 
and therefore told him I would rely on his integrity, bidding him 
appraise the beast in his own conscience and I would stand to 
the valuation. 

6. Upon this he assumed the man of honor, and replied that 
in engaging his conscience', I took him on the weak side*. In 
good sooth, that did not seem to be his strong side; for, instead 
of valuing her at ten or twelve pistoles, as my uncle had done, 
he fixed the price at three ducats, which I accepted with as much 
joy as if I had made an excellent bargain. After having so 
advantageously disposed of my mule, the landlord conducted me 
to a carrier, who was to set out next day for Astorga. 

7. When every thing was settled between us', I returned to 
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the inn with Corcuelo, who, by the way, began to recount 'the 
carrier's history. He related the minutest incidents of his life; 
and, in short, was going to stupefy me again* with his intolerable 
loquacity, when a man of pretty good appearance prevented that 
misfortune', by accosting him with great civility*. I left them 
together, and wenjb on, without suspecting that I had the least 
concern in their conversation. 

8. When I arrived at the inn', I called for supper', and, it 
being a fast day*, was glad to put up with eggs. When the 
omelet I had bespoken was ready 7 , 1 sat down to the table by 
myself, but had not swallowed the first morsel when the land- 
lord came in', followed by the man who had stopped him in the 
street. 

9. This cavalier, who wore a long sword', and seemed to be 
about thirty years of age', advanced towards me with an eager 
air, saying, "Mr. Student, I am informed that you are that Sig- 
nor Gil Bias of Santillana who is the flambeau of philosophy 
and ornament of Oviedo. Is it possible that you are that mirror 
of learning, that sublime genius, whose reputation is so great in 
this country? You know not," continued he, addressing him- 
self to the innkeeper and his wife, — "you know not what you 
possess. You have a treasure in your house. Behold, in this 
young gentleman', the eighth wonder of the world* !" 

10. Then, turning to me, and throwing his arms about my 
neck, "Forgive," cried he, "my transports*; I cannot contain 
the joy your presence creates*." I could not answer for some 
time, because he locked me so close in his arms that I was 
almost suffocated for want of breathy and it was not till I had 
disengaged my head from his embrace that I replied, " Signor 
Cavalier, I did not think my name was known at Pefiaflor." 
"HowM known'!" replied he, in his former strain: "we keep a 
register of all the celebrated names within twenty leagues of us. 
You', in particular, are looked upon as a prodigy*; and I don't 
at all doubt that Spain will one day be as proud of you' as 
Greece was of the Seven Sages." 

11. These words were followed by a fresh hug, which I was 
forced to endure, though at the risk of strangulation. With the 
little experience I had, I ought not to have been the dupe of his 
professions and hyperbolical compliments : I ought to have known, 
by his extravagant flattery, that he was one of those parasites 
who abound in every town, and who, when a stranger arrives', 
introduce themselves to him in order to fill themselves at his 
expense*. But my youth and vanity made me judge quite other- 
wise. My admirer appeared to ine so much of a gentleman', 
that I invited him to take a share of my supper. 
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12. "Ah, with all my hearty cried he; "I am too muoh 
obliged to my kind stars for having thrown me in the way of the 
illustrious Gil Bias, not to enjoy my good fortune as long as I 
can. I own I have no great appetite'," pursued he'; "but I will 
sit down to bear you company 7 , and eat a mouthful purely out of 
complaisance." So saying, my panegyrist took his place right 
over against me\ and, a cover bemg laid for him', attacked the 
omelet as voraciously as if he had fasted three whole days. 

13. By his complaisant beginning, I foresaw that our dish 
would not last long; and I therefore ordered a second, which 
they dressed with such despatch that it was served up just as we — 
or rather he — had made an end of the first. He proceeded on 
this with the same vigor, and found means, without losing one 
stroke of his teeth, to overwhelm me with praises during the 
whole repast, which made me very well pleased with my sweet 
self. He drank in proportion to his eating*, — sometimes to my 
health', sometimes to that of my father and mother*. 

14. During this time he plied me with wine, and insisted 
upon my doing him justice, while I toasted health for health, — a 
circumstance which, together with his intoxicating flattery, put 
me in such good humor', that, seeing our second omelet half 
devoured', I asked the landlord if he had any fish in the house\ 
Signor Corcuelo, who, in all likelihood', had a fellow-feeling with 
the parasite, replied, "I have a delicate trout, but those who eat 
it must pay for the sauce : 'tis a bit too dainty for your palate, I 
doubt." 

15. "What do you call too dainty?" said the sycophant, 
raising his voice: "you're a wiseacre, indeed! Know that there 
is nothing in* this house too good for Signor Gil Bias de Santil- 
lana, who deserves to be entertained like a prince." I was 
pleased at his laying hold of the landlord's last words, as he only 
anticipated me; and, feeling myself offended, said, with an air 
of disdain, " Produce this ' trout of yours, Gaffer Corcuelo, and 
give yourself no trouble about the consequence." 

16. This was what the innkeeper wanted. He got it ready 
and served it up in a trice. At sight of this new dish I could 
perceive the parasite's eyes sparkle with joy ; and he renewed that 
complaisance — I mean for the fish — which he had already shown 
for the eggs. At last, however, he was obliged to give out, for 
fear of accident, being crammed to the very throat. Having, 
therefore, eaten and drunk enough, he thought proper to con- 
clude the farce by rising from the table and accosting me in 
these words : — 

17. " Signor Gil Bias 7 , 1 am too well satisfied with your good 
cheer to leave you without offering you an important advice, which 
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you seem to have great occasion for. Henceforth beware of 
flattery*; and be upon your guard against everybody you do not 
know. . You may meet with other people inclined to divert them- 
selves with your credulity 7 , and. perhaps to push things still far- 
ther*; but don't be duped again, nor believe yourself, however 
rtrongly they may affirm it, the eighth wonder of the world." 
So saying, he laughed in my face and stalked away. 



LESSON XXXIV. 
THE LAST MINSTREL. 

BY WALTER 8COTT. 

1. The way was long', the wind was cold', 
The minstrel was infirm and old* ; 

His wither^ cheek' and tresses gra/ 
Seem'd to have known a better day* ; 
The harp', his sole remaining joy', 
Was carried by an orphamboy\ 
The last of all the bards was he 
Who sung of border-chivalry, 
For, well-a-day ! their date was fled ; 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppress'd, 
Wish'd to be with them, and at rest. 

2. No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 
He carol? d light as lark at morn ; 
No longer, courted and caress' d', 
High placed in hall', a welcome guest', 
He pour'd", to lord and kdy ga/, 
The unpremeditated lay*. 

Old times were changed', old manners gone*; 
A stranger fill'd the Stuarts' throne* ; 
The bigots of the iron time 
Had call'd his harmless art a crime. 
A wandering harper 7 , scorn' d and pool 7 , 
He begg'd his bread from door to door 7 , 
And tuned to please a peasant's ear* 
The harp a king had loved to hear*. 
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3. He pass'd where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower: 
The minstrel gazed with wistful eye; 
No humble resting-place was nigh. 
With hesitating step at last 

The embattled portal-arch he pass'd, 
.Where ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolTd back the tide of war'j 
But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
Thje duchess marked his weary pace', 
His timid mien' and reverend face', 
And bade her page the menials tell', 
That they should tend the old man welT : 
For she had known adversity, 
Though born in such a high degree, — 
In pride of power, in beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb. 

4. When kindness had his wants supplied', 
And the old man was gratified', 
Began to rise his minstrel pride*; 

And he began to talk anon 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him God ! 

A braver ne'er to battle rode; 

And how full many a tale he knew 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch ; 

And, would the noble duchess deign 

To listen to an old man's strain', 

Though stiff his hand', his voice though weak' 

He thought even, yet, the sooth to speak, 

That if she loved the harp to hear' 

He could make music to her ear\ 

5. The humble boon was soon obtain' d*; 
The aged minstrel audience gain'd\ 
But when he reach'd the room of state. 
Where she with all her ladies sate', 
Perchance he wish'd his boon denied*. 
For, when to tune his harp fce tried', 
His trembling hand had lost the ease,' 
Which marks security to please^ ; 
And scenes long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wHdering o'*r his aged brain : 
He tried to time his harp in vain. 
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6. The pitying duchess praised its chime', 
And gave him heart', and gave him time', 
Till every string's according glee 

Was blended into harmony*. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 

He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls', 

But for high dames and mkjbty earls v ; 

He had playM it to King Charles the Good', 

When he kept court in Holyrood* ; 

And much he wish'd, yet fear'd, to try 

The long-forgotten melody. 

7. Amid the strings his fingers stray' d, 
And an uncertain warbling made; 
And oft he shook his hoary head. 
But when he caught the measure wild' 
The old man raised his face and smiled*; 
And lighten' d up his faded eye* 

With all a poet's ecstasy* ! 
In varying cadence', soft or strong', 
He swept the sounding chords along x ; 
The present scene*, the future lot*, 
His toils*, his wants', were all forgot* ; 
Cold diffidence and age's frost 
In the full tide of song were lost ; 
Each blank', in faithless memory void', 
The poet's glowing thought supplied* ; 
And, while his harp responsive rung', 
'Twas thus the latest minstrel sung*. 



LESSON XXXV. 

SALATHIEL TO TITUS. 

BY GEOBGE OBOLT. 



1. Son of Vespasian',-* I am at this hour a poor man, as I may 
in the next be an exile or a slave* : I have ties to life as strong 
u ever were bound round the heart of man : I stand here a sup 
pliant for the life of one whose loss would imbitter mine* 
Yet, not for wealth unlimited*, for the safety of my family*, for 
the life of the noble victim that is now standing at the place of 
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torture*, dare I abandon', dare I think the impious thought of 
abandoning, the cause of the City of Holiness. 
9 2. Titus' ! in the name of that Being to whom the wisdom 
of earth is folly, I adjure you to beware\ Jerusalem is 
sacred. Her crimes have often wrought her misery* ; often has 
she been trampled by the armies of the stranger\ But she is 
still the city of the Omnipotent* ; and never was blow inflicted 
/On her by man' that was not terribly repaid*. The Assyrian 
came, the mightiest power of the world : he plundered her tem- 
ple', and led her people into captivity*. How long was it before 
his empire was a dream*, his dynasty extinguished in blood*, 
and an enemy on his throne* ? The Persian came* : from her 
protector* he turned into her oppressor*; and his empire was 
swept away like the dust of the desert ! The Syrian smote her* ; 
the smiter died in agonies of remorse; and where is his kingdom 
now ? The Egyptian smote her' : and who now sits on the throne 
of the Ptolemies/ 

3. Poinpey came, — the invincible, the conqueror of a thou- 
sand cities, the light of Borne ; the lord of Asia, riding on the 
very wings of Victory. But he profaned her temple; and from 
that hour he went down*, — down like a millstone plunged into 
the ocean*. Blind counsel*, rash ambition*, womanish fears', won 
upon the great statesman and warrior of Rome*. Where does he 
sleep ? What sands were colored with his blood ? The univer- 
sal conquerer died a slave', by the hand of a slave* ! Crassus 
came at the head of the legions : he plundered the sacred vessels of 
the sanctuary. Vengeance followed him', and he was cursed by 
the curse of God*. Where are the bones of the robber and his 
host ? Go*; tear them from the jaws of the lion and the wolf of 
Parthia*, — their fitting tomb* I 

4. You' too, son of Vespasian', may be commissioned for the 
punishment of a stiff-necked and rebellious people. You may 
scourge our naked vice by force of arms* ; and then you may re- , 
turn to your land exulting in the conquest of the fiercest enemy 
of Borne*. But shall you escape the common fate of the instru- 
ment of evil ? Shall you 'See a peaceful old age ? Shall a son 
of yours ever sit upon the throne ? Shall not rather some mon- 
ster of your blood efface the memory of your virtues, and make 
Rome, in bitterness of soul, curse the Flavian name ? 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

THE FALL. OF POLAND. 

BT THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

1. backed Truth ! thy triumph ceased a while, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile, 
When leagued Oppression pour'd to Northern wa 
Her whisker'd pandoors and her fierce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 
Peal'd her loud drum, and twang' d her trumpet-horn; 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland — and to man I 

2. Warsaw's last champion' from her hight surveyed', 
Wide o'er the fields', a waste of ruin laid* ; 

" Heaven' !" he cried, "my bleeding country save*! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
Rise*, fellow-men' ! our country yet remains* ! 
By that dread name' we wave the sword on high', 
And swear for her to live' ! — with her to die* !" 

3. He said, and on the rampart-hights array* d 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismay'd I 
Firm-paced and slow', a horrid front they form*; 
Still as the breeze', but dreadful as the storm* ; 
Low murmuring sounds along the banners fly, 
Revenge*, or death*, the watchword' and reply* ; 
Then peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin toll'd their last alarm 1 

4. In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few', 

From rank to rank your volley'd thunder flew* : 
Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time ! 
Sarmatia fejL unwept, without a crime ; 
Found no£$ generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength In her arms', nor mercy in her woe* I 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shatter' d spear*, 
Closed her bright eye', and curb'd her high career*! 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shriek' d — as Kosciusko fell. 
8 
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5. The anon went down* ; nor ceased the carnage there* ; 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air* ! 

On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below ; 
The storm prevails*; the ramparts yield away*; 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay*; 
Hark* ! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall', 
A thousand shrieks, for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook*; red meteors flash'd along the sk/, 
And conscious nature shudder' d at the cry. 

6. righteous Heaven' ! ere Freedom found a grave, 
Why slept the sword omnipotent to save*? 

Where was thine arm, Vengeance' ! where thy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God* ? 
That crush'd proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thunder* d from afar? 
Where was the storm that slumber' d till the host 
Of blood-stain' d Pharaoh left their trembling coast, 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow 
And heaved an ocean on their march below ? 

7. Departed spirits of the mighty dead' ! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bledY ! 

Friends of the world' I restore your swords to man*; 
Fight in his saered cause and lead the van* ! 
Yet for Sannatia's tears of blood atone*, 
And make her arm puissant as yeur own* ! 
Oh, once again to Freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tell, — the Bruce of Bannockburn* I 



LESSON xxxvn. 

BOB EOY TO MR. OSBALDISTON. 

BY WALTXB, SCOTT. 



1» You speak like a boy*; like a bo/,— who thinks the old 
gnarled oak can be twisted as easily as the young sapling. Can 
I forget that I have been branded as an outlaw, stigmatized as 
a traitor, a price set on my head as if I had been a wolf, my 
family treated as the dam and cubs of the hill-fox, whom ail 
may torment, vilify, degrade, and insult, — the very name which 
came to me from a long and noble line of martial ancestors, de- 
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nounced, as if it were a spell to conjure up the devil with ? And 
the j shall find that the name they have dared proscribe— that the 
name of Mao Gregor — is a spell to raise the devil withaP. They 
shall hear of mj vengeance*, that would scorn to listen to the 
story of my wrongs\ 

2. The miserable Highland drover, bankrupt, barefooted, 
stripped of all, dishonored and hunted down, because the avarice 
of others grasped at more than that poor all could pay, shall 
burst on them in an awful change. They that scoffed at the 
grovelling worm, and trod upon him, may cry and howl when 
they see the stoop of the flying and fiery-mouthed dragon. But 
why do I speak of all this ? Oh, sir, it frets my patience to, 
be hunted like an otter*, or a seaF, or a salmon upon the shallows', 
and that by my very friends and neighbors* : and to have as 
many swordcuts made, and pistols flashed at me, as I had this 
day in the ford of Avondow, would try a saint's temper, mnch 
more a Highlander's, who are not so famous for that good gift, as 
you may have heard. 

3. You must think hardly of us; and it is not natural it should 
be otherwise. But remember, at least, we have not been un- 
. provoked: we are a rude and an ignorant, and, it may be, a 
violent and passionate, but we are not a cruel, people. The land 
might be at peace and in law for us, did they allow us to enjoy 
the blessings of peaceful law. But we have been persecuted*; 
and if, as you say, persecution maketh wise men mad', what 
must it do to men like us*, living as our fathers did a thousand 
years since, and possessing scarce more lights than they did*? 
Can we view their bloody edicts against us* — their hanging*, 
heading*, hounding*, and hunting down an ancient and honorable 
name' — as deserving better treatment than that which enemies 
give to enemies' ? 

4. Here I stand, — have been in twenty frays, and never hurt 
man', but when I was in hot blood* : and yet they would betray 
me and hang me, like a masterless dog, at the gate of any great 
man that has an ill will at me. You are a kind-hearted and honor- 
able youth', and understand', doubtless? that which is due to the 
feelings of a man of honor*. But the heather that I have trod 
upon when living', must bloom over me when I am dead* ; my 
heart would sink*, and my arm would shrink and wither like 
fern in the frost*, were I to lose sight of my native hills*; nor 
has the world a scene that would console me fof, the loss of the 
rocks and cairns, wild as they are, that you see around us. 

5. And Helen, Helen, — what would become of her, were 1 1 
leave her, the subject of new insult and atrocity? Or how could 
she bear to be removed from these scenes where the remem- 
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J 
brance of fcer wrongs is aye sweetened by the recollection of her 
revenge ? I was once so hard put at by my great enemy, as I 
may well call him, that I was forced e'en to give way to the 
tide, and removed myself, and my people, and my family from 
our dwellings in our native land, and to withdraw for a time 
into Mac Callum Moore's xountry; and Helen made a lament on 
our departure as well as Mac Rimmon himself could have framed 
t, — and so piteously sad and woesome, that our hearts almost 
broke as we listened to her : it was like the wailing of one for 
the mother that bore him ; and I would not have the same touch 
of the heartbreak again, — no, not to have all the lands that were 
ever owned by Mac Gregor. 



lesson xxxvm. 

KATYDID. 

BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

1. I LOVE to hear thine earnest voice, 

Wherever thou art hid, 
Thou testy little dogmatist, 

Thou pretty Katydid ! 
Thou 'mindest me of gentlefolks, — 

Old gentlefolks are they, — 
Thou say est an undisputed thing 

In such a solemn way. 

2. Thou art a female\ Katydid'! 

I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing notes', 

So petulant and shrilP. 
I think there is a knot of you 

Beneath the hollow tree, — 
A knot of spinster Katydids : 

Do Katydids drink tea? 

8. Oh, tell me, where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do? 
And was she very fair and young, 
And yet so wicked, too? 
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Did Katy love a naughty man, 

Or kiss more cheeks than one? 
I warrant Katy did no more 

Than many a Kate has done. 

4. Dear m« x ! Til tell yo* all abotit 

My fuss with little 3ane x , 
And Ann\ with whom I used to walk 

So often down the lane, 
And all that tore their locks of black 

Or wet their eyes, of blue: 
Pray, tell me, sweetest Katydid', 

What did poor Katy do? 

6. Ah no! the living oak shall: crash v , 

That stood for ages still, 
The rock shall rend its mossy base 

And thunder down the hilP, 
Before the little Katydid 

Shall add one word / , to tell 
The mystic story of the maid 

Whose name she knows so well. 

6. Peace to the ever-murmuring raceM 

And when the latest one 
Shall fold in death her feeble wings' 

Beneath the autumn sun', 
Then shall she raise her fainting voictf*, 

And lift her drooping lid x ; 
And then the child of future years' 

Shall hear what Katy did\ 



LESSON XXXIX. 
PAUL'S DEFENSE BEFORE KING AGBIPPA. 

FJtOM THE BIBLE. 

1. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to speak 
for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth the hand, and answered 
for himself: — 

2. I think myself happy, King Agrippa', because I shah 
■ for myself, this day, before thee , touching all the things 
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whereof t am accused of ifae Jews*; especially because I know 
thee to be expert in all customs and questions which are among 
the Jews*; wherefore I beseech, thee to hear me patiently. My 
wanner of life from nay youth', which was at the first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem 7 , Iqiow all the Jews*; which knew 
me from the beginning, if they would testify, that after the 
most straitest sect of our religion', I lived a Pharisee. 
• 3. And now I stand, and am judged for the hope of the pro- 
mise made of God unto our fathers*; unto which promise our 
twelve tribes', instantly serving God day and night/, hope to 
come. For which hope's sake, King Agrippa', I am accused of 
the Jews. 

• 4. Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
God should raise the dead? I verily thought with myself that 
I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

5. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem*; and many of the 
saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests*; and when they were put to death 7 , I gave my 
voice against them*. And I punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue', and compelled them to blaspheme*; and, being exceed- 
ingly mad against them', I persecuted them', even unto strange 
cities*. 

6. Whereupon, as I went to Damascus', with authority and 
commission from the chief priests', at mid-day, king', I saw in 
the way a light from heaven', above the brightness of the sun', 
shining round about me and them which journeyed with me*. 
And when we were fallen to the earth', I heard a voice speaking 
unto me, and saying, in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. And I said, Who art thou, Lord? 

7. And he said, I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. But 
rise*, and stand upon thy feet* : for I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of 
these tilings which thou hast seen, and of those things in the 
which I will appear unto thee; delivering thee from the people, 
and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open their 
eyes, and to turn :kem from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan %iito God, that they may receive forgiveness of 
sins', and inheritance among them which are sanctified, by faith 
that is in me. 

8. Whereupon, O King Agrippa', I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision*; but showed first unto them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and torn to God, 

■ 
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and do works mtefe for repentance. For these amies the Jews 
caught me in the temple, and went about to kill me. 

9. Havings therefore, obtained help of God, I continue unto 
thip day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses dtd say should 
come; that Christ should suffer, and that he should be the first 
that should rise from the dead, and should show light unto the 
people and to the Gentiles. And as he thus spake for himself, 
Festus said, with a loud voice, Paul', thou art beside thyself * : 
much learning doth make thee mad\ 

10. But he said, I am not mad, most noble Festus , but speak 
forth the words of truth and soberness. For the king knoweth 
of these things*, before whom also I speak freely*; for I am per- 
suaded that none of these things are hidden from him*; for this 
thing was not done in a corner*. King Agrippa', believest thou 
the prophets ? I know that thou believest. Then Agrippa said 
unto Paul', Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 

11. And Paul said, I would to God that not only thou', but 
also all that hear me this day 7 , were both almost and altogether 
such as I am. except these bonds*. And when he had thus 
spoken, the king rose up, and the governor and Bernice, and 
they that sat with them. And when they were gone aside, they 
talked between themselves, saying, This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, 
This man might have been set at liberty, if he had not appealed 
auto Caesar. 



LESSON XL, 
THE PRISONER FOR DEBT. * 

BY JOHN G. WHITTIKR. 

1. Look on him*; through his dungeon-grate, 
Feebly and cold, the morning light 
Comes stealing round him', dim and late 7 , 

As if it loath' d the sight*. 
Reclining on his strawy bed', 
His hand upholds his drooping head*; 
His bloodless cheek is seam'd and hard*; 
Unshorn his gray', neglected beard*; 
And o'er his bony fingers flow 
His long', djshevel'd locks of snow*. 
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2. Ne grateful fire before him glows* 

And jet the winter's breath is chill; 

And o'er his half-clad person goes 
The frequent ague-thrill. 

Silent, save ever and anon, 

A sound, half murmur and half groan'! 

Forces apart the painful grip 

Of the old sufferer's bearded lip\ 

Oh, sad and crushing is the fate 

Of old age, chain' d and desolate. 

5. JusVGodM why lies that old man there f 
A murderer shares his prison-bed, 
Whose eyeballs, through his horrid hairy 

Gleam on him fierce and red; 
And the rude oath and heartless jeer 
Fall ever on his loathing ear; 
And, or in wakefulness or sleep', 
Nerve', flesh', and fibe? thrill and creep', 
Whene'er that ruffian's tossing limb 7 , 
Crimson' d with murder', touches him*. 

4. What has the gray-hair' d prisoner done*? 

Has murder stain' d his hands with gore 7 ? 
Not so*: his crime's a fouler one* : 

God made the'old man poor* ! 
For this he shares a felon's cell*, 
The fittest earthly type of belTI 
For this — the boon for which he pou^d 
His young blood on the invader's sword. 
And counted light the fearful cost — 
His blood-gain'd liberty is lost I 

5. And so, for such a place of rest, 

Old prisoner, ponVd thy blood as rain 
On Concord's field, and Bunker's crest, 

And Saratoga's plain ? 
Look forth*, thou man of many scars', 
Through thy dim dungeon's iron bars 1 ! 
b must be joy, in sooth, to see 
Ton monument uprear'd to thee ; 
Piled granite and a prison-cell* ! 
The land repays thy service well ! 

6. Qo\ ring the bells*, and fire the guns*, 

And mng the starry banner eat* > 
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Shout "UPseedom !"till your Ksping ones 

Give back their cradle-shout. 
Let boasted eloquence declaim 
Of honor*, liberty^ and fame* ; 
Still let the poet's strain be heard, 
With " glory" for eaeh second word, 
And every thing with breath agree 
To praise "our glorious liberty r* 

7. And when the patriot cannon jars 

That prison's cold and gloomy wall, 
And through its grates' the stripes and stars 

Rise on the wind and fall, — 
Think you that prisoner's aged ear 
Rejoices in the general cheer? 
Think you his dim and failing eye 
Is kindled at your pageantry ? 
Sorrowing of soul', and chain'*! of limb', 
What is your carnival to him* ? 

8. Down with the law that binds him thus* ! 

Unworthy freemen', let it find 
No refuge from the withering curse 

Of G-od and human kind* ! 
Open the prisoner's living tomb*, 
And usher from its brooding gloom 
The victims of your savage code, 
To the free sun and air of G-od* I 
No longer dare as crime to brand 
The chastening of the Almighty's hand* 1 



LESSON XLL 
THE BROKEN HEART. 

BY WASHINGTON IBVIHa. 



1. How many bright eyes grow dim*, how many soft cheeks 
grow pale*, how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb', 
and none can tell the cause that blighted their kveMaesa* I As 
the dove will clasp its wings to its side', and cover and conceal 
the arrow that is preying on its vitals', so it is the nature of 
woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded affection*. 
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2. The krre of a delicate female is always shy and silent 
Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself; but 
when otherwise, she buries it' in the recesses of her bosom, and 
there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. 
With her the desire of the heart has failed. The great charm 
of existence is at an end. She neglects all the cheerful exercises 
'which gladden the spirits', quicken the pulses', and send the 
tide of life in healthful currents through the veins\ Her rest 
is broken* ; the sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned by melan- 
choly dreams* ; " dry sorrow drinks her blood'," until her en- 
feebled frame sinks under the slightest external injury. 

3. Look for her after a little while, and you find friendship 
weeping oyer her untimely grave, and wondering that one, who 
but lately glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty', should 
so speedily be brought down to " darkness and the worm V You 
will be told of some wintry chill*, some casual indisposition', that 
laid her low* ; but no one knows the mental malady that pre- 
viously sapped her strength', and made her so easy a prey to the 
spoiler*. . • 

4. She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of the 
grove, — graceful in its form', bright in its foliage', but with the 
worm preying at its heart*. We find it suddenly withering, when 
it should be most fresh and luxuriant. We see it drooping its 
branches to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf, until, wasted 
and perished away, it falls even in the stillness of the forest; 
and as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to 
recollect the blast or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with 



5. I have seen many instances of women running to waste 
aijd self-neglecfy and disappearing gradually from the earth, 
almost as if they had been exhaled to heaven, and have re- 
peatedly fancied that I could trace their deaths through the 
various declensions of consumption, cold, debility, languor, 
melancholy, until I reached the first symptom of disappointed 
love. 

6. But an instance of the kind was lately told to me : the cir- 
cumstances are well known in the country where they happened, 
and I shall but give them in the manner in which they were re- 
lated. Every one must recollect the tragical story of young 
Emmet, the Irish patriot ; it was too touching to be soon for- 
gotten. During the troubles in Ireland, he was tried*, con- 
demned', and executed*, on a charge of treason. His fate made 
a deep impression on public sympathy. 

7. He was so young*, so intelligent*, so generous*, so brave* 
jo every tiling' that we are apt to like in a young n»n\ His 
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conduct under trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. The noble 
indignation with which he repelled the charge of treason against 
his country*, the eloquent vindication of his name*, and his pa- 
thetic appeal to posterity in the hopeless hour of condemnation*, 
— all these entered deeply into every generous bosom*; and even 
his enemies lamented the stern policy that dictated his execu- 
tion. 

8. But there was one heart whose anguish it would be im- 
possible to describe. In happier days and fairer fortunes, he 
had won the affections of a beautiful and interesting girl, the 
daughter of a late celebrated Irish barrister. She loved him 
with the disinterested fervor of a woman's first arid early love. 
When every worldly maxim arrayed itself against him*, when 
blasted in fortune*, and disgrace and danger darkened around his 
name', she loved him the more ardently for his very sufferings*. 

9. If, then, his fate could awaken the sympathy even of his foes', 
what must have been the agony of her whose whole soul was 
occupied by his image* ? Let those tell who have had the por- 
tals of the tomb suddenly closed between them and the being 
they most loved on earth*; who have sat at his threshold, as 
one shut out in a cold and lonely world, from whence all that 
was most lovely and loving had departed. 

10. But then the horrors of such a grave* ! — so frightful*, so 
dishonored* ! There was nothing for memory to dwell on that 
could soothe the pang of separation*; none of those tender* though 
melancholy circumstances' that endear the parting scene*; no- 
thing to melt sorrow into those blessed tears, sent, like the dews 
of heaven', to revive the heart in the parching hour of anguish*. 

11. To render her widowed situation more desolate, she had 
incurred her father's displeasure by her unfortunate attachment', 
and was an exile from the paternal roof. But could the sym- 
pathy and kind offices of friends have reached a spirit so shocked 
and driven in by horror, she would have experienced no want of 
consolation; for the Irish are a people of quick and generous 
sensibilities. The most delicate and cherishing attentions were 
paid her by families of wealth and distinction. She was led 
into society ; and they tried, by all kinds of occupation and amuse- 
ment, to dissipate her grief and wean her from the tragical 
story of her love. But it was all in vain. 

12. There are. some strokes of calamity that scath and scorch 
the soul, that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness, and blast 
it, never again to put forth bud or blossom. She never objected 
to frequent the haunts of pleasure, but she was as much alone 
there as in the depths of solitude,— walking about in a sad reverie 
apparently unconscious of the world around her. She carried 
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with her an inward woe, that mocked at aH the blandishments 
of friendship, and " heeded not the song of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely." Nothing could cure the silent and de- 
vouring melancholy that had entered into her very soul. She 
wasted awaj in a slow but hopeless decline, and at length sunk 
into the grave, the victim of a broken heart. 



lesson; XML 

TO THE EAGLE. 

BT JAMES G. PEBOIVAL. 



James Q-. Pibcival was born in Berlin, Connecticut, in 1796, and died 
in Illinois in 1855. He was a poet, musician, astronomer, botanist, lin- 
guist, geologist, and doctor of medicine ; and, in almost all of these varied 
departments of knowledge, be was thoroughly accomplished. 

1. Bird of the broad and sweeping wing, 

Thy home is high in heaven, 
Where wide the storms their banners fling, 

And the tempest-clouds are driven. 
Thy throne is on the mQuntain-top x ; 

Thy fields', the boundless air x ; 
And hoary peaks', that proudly prop 

The skies', thy dwellings are\ 

2. Thou art perch' d aloft on the beetling crag, 

And the waves are white below, 
And on, with a haste that cannot lag^, 

They rush in an endless flow\ 
Again thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea ; 
And away, like a spirit wreathed in light', 

Thou hurriest, wild and free*. 

8. Thorn hurriest over the myriad waves, 

And thou leavest them all behind ; 
Thou sweepest that place of unknown graves, 

Fleet a0 the tempest-wind. 
When the night-storm gathers dim and dark 

With a shrill and boding scream', 
Thou rushes! by the foundering bark', 

Quick as a passing dream. 
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4. Lord of the boundless realm oi air, 

In thy iinperial name 
The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 

The dangerous path of feme. v * 

Beneath the shade of thy golden wings', 

The Eoman legions bore 7 , 
From the river of Egypt's eloudy springs', 

Their pride, to the polar shore\ 

5. For thee they fought*, for thee they fell', 

And their oath on thee was laid*; 
To thee the clarions raised their swelF, 

And the dying warrior pra/d\ 
Thou wert, through an age of death and fears, 

The image of pride and power, 
Till the gather* d rage of a thousand years 

Burst forth in one awful hour. 

6. And then a deluge of wrath it came, 

And the nations shook with dread; 
And it swept the earth till its fields were flame, 

And piled with the mingled dead. 
Kings were roll'd in the wasteful flood, 

With the low and crouching slave; 
And together lay, in a shroud of blood, 

The coward and the brave.. 

7. And where was then thy fearless flight? 

"O'er the dark, mysterious sea, 
To the lands that caught the setting light, 

The cradle of Liberty. 
There, on the silent and lonely shore, 

For ages I watch' d alone; 
And the world, in its darkness, ask'd no moat 

Where the glorious bird had flown. 

8. "But then came a bold and hardy few, 

And they breasted the unknown wave; 
I caught afar the wandering crew. 

And I knew they were high and brave. 
I wheel'd around the, welcome bark 

As it sought the desolate shore, 
And up to heaven, like a jgyooa la&> , 

My quivering piniona ^^ 
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9. "And now thai bold and hardy fe^ 

Are a nation wide and strong*; 
And danger and deoibt I have led them through', 

And they worship me in song x ; 
And over their bright and glancing arms', 

On field', and lake', and sea', 
With an eye that fires', and a spell that charms', 

I guide them to victory." 



LESSON XLIIL 
THE GLADIATOR. 

ANONYMOUS. 



1. Stillness Teigned in the vast amphitheater, and from the 
countless thousands that thronged the spacious inclosure, not a 
breath was heard. Every tongue was mute with suspense, and 
every eye strained with anxiety towards the fatal portal, where 
the gladiator was momentarily expected to enter. At length the 
trumpet sounded, and they led him forth into the broad arena. v 
There was no mark of fear upon his manly countenance, as with 
majestic step and fearless eye he entered. He stood there like 
another Apollo, firm and unbending as the rigid oak. His fine- 
proportioned form was matchless, and his turgid muscles spoke 
his giaat strength. 

2. " I am here," he cried, as his proud lip curled in' scorn, 
"to glut the savage eyes of Rome's proud populace. Ay, like 
a dog you throw me to a beast; and what is my offence? Why, 
forsooth, I am a Christian. But know, ye cannot fright my souP, 
for it is based upon a foundation stronger than the adamantine 
rock. Know, ye whose hearts are harder, than the flinty stone, 
my heart quakes not with fear*; and here I aver, I would not 
change conditions with the blood-stained Nero\ crowned though 
he be', — not for the wealth of Rome\ Blow ye your trumpet : I 
am ready*." 

3. The trumpet sounded*; and a long, low growl was heard to 
proceed from the cage of a half-famished Numidian lion, situated 
at the farthest end of the arena The growl deepened into a 
roar of tremendous volume, which shook the enormous edifice to 
lis very center. At that moment the door was thrown open', 
and the huge monster of the forest sprung from his den', with 
one mighty bound, to the opposite side of the arena. His eyes 
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blazed with the brilliancy of fire', as he slowly drew his length 
along the sand', and prepared to make a spring upon his formida- 
ble antagonist*. * 

4. The gladiator's eye quailed not*; his lip paled not*; but he 
stood immovable as a statue, waiting the approach of his wary 
foe\ At length the lion crouched himself into an attitude for 
springing, and, with the quickness of lightning, leaped full at 
the throat of the gladiator. But he was prepared for him*; and, 
bounding lightly on one side', his falchion flashed for a moment 
over his head', and, in the next', it was deeply dyed in the purple 
blood of the monster*. A roar of redoubled fury again resounded 
through the spacious amphitheater, as the enraged animal, mad 
with anguish from the wound he had just received, wheeled 
hastily round and sprung a second time at the Nazarene. 

5. Again was the falchion of the cool and intrepid gladiator 
deeply planted in the breast of his terrible adversary; but so 
sudden had been the second attack, that it was impossible to 
avoid the full impetus of his bound, and he staggered and fell 
upon his knee. The monster's paw was upon his shoulder, and 
he felt his hot fiery breath upon his cheek as it rushed through 
his wide-distended nostrils. The Nazarene drew a short dagger 
from his girdle, and endeavored to regain his feet. 

6. But his foe, aware of his design, precipitating himself 
upon him, threw him with violence to the ground. The excite- 
ment of the populace was now wrought up to a high pitch, and 
they waited the result with breathless suspense. A low growl 
of satisfaction now announced the noble animal's triumph, as he 
sprang fiercely upon his prostrate enemy. But it was' of sfeort 
duration: the dagger of the gladiator pierced his vitals, and 
together they rolled, over and over, across the broad arena. 

7. Again the dagger drank deep of the monster's blood, and 
again a roar of anguish reverberated through the stately edifice. 
The Nazarene', now watching his opportunity*, sprung with the 
velocity of thought from the terrific embrace of his enfeebled 
antagonist*; and regaining his falchion', which had fallen to the 
ground in the struggle', he buried it deep in the heart of the 
infuriated beast*. The noble king of the forest/, faint from the 
loss of blood*, concentrated all his remaining strength in one 
mighty bound* : but it was too late*; the last blow had been driven 
home to the center of life, and his huge form fell with a mighty 
crash upon the arena/ amid the thundering acclamations of the 
populace. 
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LESSON XIJV. 

THE GLADIATOR. 

BT J0NB8. 

1. They led a lion from his den', 

The lord of Afric's sun-scorch' d plain*; 
And there he stood, stern foe of men, 

And shook his flowing mane. 
There's not, of all Rome's heroes, ten 

That dare ahide this game. 
His bright eye naught of lightning lack'd*; 
His voice was like the cataract\ 

2. T hey brought a dark-hair' d man along, 

Whose limbs with gyves of brass were bouiJL; 
Youthful he seem'd, and bold and strong, 

And yet unscath'd of wound. 
Blithely he stepp'd among the throng, 

And careless threw around 
A dark eye, such as courts the path 
Of him who braves the Dacian's wrath. 

U. Then shouted the plebeian crowd\ 

Hung the glad galleries with the sound*; 

And from the throne there spake aloud 
A voice : — "Be the bold man unbound*! 

And by Rome's scepter', yet unbow'd', 
By Rome, earth's monarch crown'd', 

Who dares the bold', the unequal strife'. 

Though doom'd to death', shall save hfo !ife\ 



V9 



Joy was upon that dark man's face v ; 

And thus, with laughing eye, spake he:— 
"Loose ye the lord of Zaara's waste\ 

And let my arms be free* : 
'He has a martial heart/ thou sayest: 

But oil ! who will not be 
A hero, when he fights for life, 
For home and country, babes and wife? 
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5. "And thus I for the strife prepare : 

The Thracian falchion to me bring; 
Bat ask th^ imperial leave to spare 

The shield,— ra useless thing. 
Were I a Samnite's rage to dare, 

Then o'er me would I fling 
The broad orb ; but to lion's wrath 
The shield were but a sword of lath." 

And he has bared his shining blade', 

And springs he on the shaggy foe x ; 
Dreadful the strife', but briefly playM* : 

The desert-king lies low^ : 
His long and loud death-howl is made; 

And there must end the show. 
And, when the multitude were calm, 
The favorite freedman took the palm. 

7- "Kneel down\ Rome's emperor besideM" 
He knelt, that dark man. O'er his brow 

Was thrown a wreath in crimson dyed; 
And fair words gild it now : — 

"Thou art the bravest youth that ever tried 
To lay a lion low; 

And from our presence forth thou go'st 

To lead the Dacians of our host." 

8. Then flush'd his cheek\ but not with pricje 7 , * 

And grieved and gloomily spake he : — 
" My cabin stands where blithely glide 

Proud Danube's waters to the sea : 
I have a young and blooming bride', 

And I have children three x : 
No fioman wealth or rank can give 
Such joy as in their arms to live. 

9. " My wife sits at the cabin-door', 

With throbbing heart and swollen eyea^; 
While tears her cheek are coursing o'er*, 

She speaks of sunder' d ties\ 
She bids my tender babes deplore 

The death their father dies : 
She tells these jewels of my home', 
I bleed to please the rout of Rome. 
9 
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10. "I cannot let those cherubs stray 

Without their sire's protecting care*; 
1 And I would chase the griefs away 
Which cloud my weddejd fair." 
The monarch spoke*; the guards obey*; 

And gates unclosed are* : 
He's gone* ! No golden bribes divide 
The Dacian from his babes and bride. 



LESSON XLV. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

BT OHABL1S 8PBA0UB. 

1. Not many generations ago', where you now sit, encircled 
with all that exalts and embellishes civilized life', the rank thistle- 
nodded in the wind', and the wild fox dug his hole unscared*. 
Here lived and loved another race of beings.. Beneath the same, 
sun that rolls over your head', the Indian hunter pursued the 

Wanting deer*; gazing on the same moon that smiles for you', the 
ndian lover wooed his dusky mate*. Here the wigwam-blaze 
beamed on the tender and the helpless' ; the council-fire- glared 4 
en the wise and the daring*. 

2. Now they dipped their noble limbs in your sedgy lakes', 
and now they paddled their light canoe along your rocky shores. 
*Here they warred' ; the echoing whoop 4 , the bloody grapple', 
the defying death-song', all were here' ; and, when the tiger- 
strife was over 7 , here curled the smoke of peace. Here', too', 
they worshipped' ; and from many a dark bosom went up a 
pure prayer to the Great Spirit. He had not written his laws 
for them on tables of stone , but he had traced them on the 
tables of their hearts*. 

3. The poor child of Nature knew not the God of revela- 
tion', but the God of the universe he acknowledged in every 
thing around- He beheld him in the star that sank in beauty 
behind his lonely dwelling ; in the sacred orb that flamed on 
him from his mid-day throne' : in the flower that snapped in 
the morning breeze' ; in the lofty pine that had defied a thou- 
sand whirlwinds' ; in the timid warbler that never left its na- 
tive grove' ; in the fearless eagle whose untired pinion was wet 
in clouds' ; in the worm that crawled at his feet' ; and in his 
own matchless form, glowing with a spark of that light to whose 
mysterious louroe he bent in humble though blind adoration. 
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4. And all this has passed away. Across the ocean came a 
> pilgrim bark', bearing the seeds of life and death\ The former 

were sown for you v ; the latter ( sprang up in the path of the 
simple native. Two hundred years have changed the character 
of a great continent, and blotted forever from its face a whole, 
peculiar people. Art has usurped the bowers of nature, and the 
anointed children of education have been too powerful for the 
tribes of the ignorant. Here and there a stricken few remain N ; 
but how unlike their bold\ untamed', untamable progenitors^ ! The 
Indian of falcon-glance', and lion-bearing', the theme of the touch- 
ing bal)S*d£, the hero of the pathetic tale, is gone v ! and his de- 
graded offspring crawl upon the soil where he walked in majesty, 
to remind us how miserable is man when the foot of the con- 
queror is on his neck. 

5. As a race they have wintered from the land. Their arrows 
are broken v , their springs are dried up', their cabins are in the 
duet\ Their council-fire has long since gone out on the shore, 
and their war-cry is fast dying away to the untrodden West. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the distant mountains' and read 
their doom in the setting sun\ They are shrinking before the 
mighty tide that is pressing them away; they uuuab soon hear the 
roar of the last wave which will settle over them forever. Ages 
nence, the inquisitive white man', as he stands by some growing 
cit/, will ponder on the structure of their disturbed remains, and 
wonder to what manner of persons they belonged^. They will 
live only in the songs and chronicles of their exterminators. Let 
these be faithful to their rude virtues as men, and pay due tribute 
to their unhappy fate as a people. 



LESSON XLVL 
HYMN OF THE CHEROKEE INDIAN. 

BT J. MoLKLLAN. 

. Like the shadows in the stream*, 
Like the evanescent gleam 
Of the twilight's failing blaze\ 
Like the fleeting years and days\ 
Like all things that soon deoa/* 
Pass the Indian tribes away\ 
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2. Indian son, and Indian sire ! 
Lo ! the embers of your fire 
On the wigwam-hearth burn low, 
Never to revive its glow ! 
And the Indian's heart is ailing ; 
And the Indian's blood* is failing. 

3 Now the hunter's boVs unbent\ 

And his arrows all are spent* ; 

Like a very little child 
• Is the red man of the wild* : 

To his day there'll dawn no morrow ; 

Therefore he is full of sorrow. 

4. From his hills the stag is fled, 
And the fallow deer are dead; 
And the wild beasts of tbe chase 
Are a lost and perish' d race; 

< And the birds have left the mountain, 
And the fishes the clear fountain. 

5. Indian woman, to thy breast 
(Jioser let thy babe be- press' d v , 
For thy garb is thin and old', 
And the winter wind is cold* ; 
On thy homeless head it dashes, 
Round thee the grim lightning fiashei. 

6. We, the rightful lords of yore, 
Are the rightful lords no more; 
Like the silver mist we fair, 
like the red leaves in the gale*, — 
Fail like shadows' when the dawning 
Waves the bright flag of the morning*. 

7. By the river's lonfely marge 
Rotting is the Indian barge ; 
And his hut is ruin'd now 
On the rocky mountain-brow; 

The fathers' bones are all neglected, 
And the children's hearts dejected. 

8. Therefore, Indian people, flee 
To the farthest western sea ; 
Let us yield our pleasant land 
To the stranger's stronger hand ; 
Red men and their realms must sever: 
They forsake them, and forever! 
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LESSON XLVII, : 
EXTRACT FEOM THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ORATION. 

BY DAITXBL WKBSTBR. 

1. The great event in the history of this continent, which we 
are now met here to commemorate, that prodigy of modern times, 
at once the wonder and the blessing of the world, is the Ame- 
rican Revolution. In a day of extraordinary prosperity and hap- 
piness', of high national honor*, distinction , and power*, we are 
Drought together, in this place, by our love of country*, by our 
admiration of exalted character', by our gratitude for signal 
services and patriotic devotion. 

2. The society wh,ose organ I am, was formed for the purpose 
of rearing some honorable and durable monument to the memory 
of the early friends of American independence. They have 
thought, that for this object, no time could be more propitious 
than the present prosperous and peaceful period*; that no place 
could claim preference over this memorable spot*; and that no 
day could be more auspicious to the undertaking', than the anni- 
versary of the battle which was here fought. The foundation of 
'that monument we have now laid. With solemnities suited to 

the occasion, with prayers to almighty God for his blessing, 
and in the midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have begun the 
work. ) 

3. We trust it will be prosecuted ; and that, springing from a 
broad foundation, rising high in massive solidity and unadorned 
grandeur, it may remain, as long as Heaven permits the works 
of man to last, a fit emblem, both of the events in memory of 
which it is raised, and of the gratitude of those who have raised 
it. We know indeed, that the record of illustrious actions is 
most safely deposited in the universal remembrance of mankind. 
We know, that if we could cause this structure to ascend, not 
only till it reached the skies, but till it pierced them, its broad 
surfaces could still contain but part of that which, in an age of 
knowledge, hath already been spread over the earth, and which 
history charges itself with making known to all future times. 

4. We know that no inscription on entablatures less broad 
than the earth itself, can carry information of the events we 
commemorate where it has not already gone*; and that no structure, 
which shall lot outlive the duration of letters and knowledge 
among men*, can prolong the memorial*. But our object is, by 
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this edifice, to show oar own deep sense of the value and im- 
portance of the achievements of our ancestors; and, by pre- 
senting this work of gratitude to the eye, to keep alive similar 
sentiments, and to foster a constant regard for the principles of 
the Revolution. Human beings are composed', not of reason only 7 , 
but of imagination also x , and sentiment* ; and that is neither wasted 
nor misapplied which is appropriated to the purpose of giving 
right direction to sentiments, and opening proper springs of feel- 
ing in the heart. 

5. Let it not be supposed that our object is to perpetuate 
national hostility, or even to cherish a mere military spirit, ft 
is higher*, purer , nobler\ We consecrate our work to the spirit 
of national independence, and we wish that the light of peace 
may rest upon it forever. We rear a memorial of our conviction 
of that unmeasured benefit which has been conferred on our 
own land, and of the happy influences which have been produced 
by the same events, on the general interests of mankind. We 
come, as Americans, to mark a spot which must forever be dear 
to us and our posterity. 

6. We wish that whosoever, in coming time, shall turn his eye 
hither, may behold that the place is not undistinguished where 
the first great battle of the Revolution was fought. We wish 
that infancy may learn the purpose of its erection from mater- 
nal lips\ and that weary and withered age may behold it', 
and be solaced by the recollections which it suggests\ We 
wish that labor may look up here', and be proud in the midst of 
its toil*. We wish that in those days of disaster', which, as 
they come on all nations', must be expected to come on us also', 
desponding patriotism may turn its eyes hitherward, and be 
assured that the foundations of our national power still stand 
strong. 

7. We wish that this column, rising toward heaven among 
the pointed spires of so many temples dedicated to God', may 
contribute also to produce, in all minds, a pious feeling of de- 
pendence and gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last object 
on the sight of him who leaves his native shore', and the first to 
gladden his who revisits it', may be something which shall re- 
mind him of the liberty and the glory of his country*. Let it 
rise, till it meet the sun in his coming* ; let the earliest light of 
the morning gild it', and parting day linger and play on its 
summitV 
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LESSON XLVin. 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 

BT FELICIA HEMAN8 

1. The breaking wares dash'd high 

On a stern and rook-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 

2. And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 

8. Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, camef ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums', 
And the trumpet that sings of fame' ; 

4. Not as the flying come', 

In silence and in fear' : 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer\ 

5. Amid the storm they sang\ 

And the stars heard, and the sea* ; 
And the sounding isles of the dim wood rang 
To the anthem of the free\ 

6. The ocean-eagle soar'd 

From his nest by the white wave's foam' 
And the rocking pines of the forest roarM* : 
This was their welcome home\ 

7. There were men with hoary hair* 

Amid that pilgrim band* ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood's land ? 

8. There was woman's fearless eye\ 

Lit by her deep love's truth*; 
There was manhood's brow, serenely high*, 
And the fiery heart of youih\ 
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9. What sought they thus afar' ? 
Bright jewels of the mine' ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war' ? 
They sought a faith's pure shrine' 1 

10. Ay', call it holy ground', 

The soil where first tfoey trod' ! 
They have left unstain'd what there they found\- 
Freedom to worship God' I 



LESSON XLIX. 



TO THE SURVIVORS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

BY DANIEL WBBSTIB. 

1. Venerable men ! you have come down to us from a formei 
generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives, 
that you might behold this joyous day. You are now where you 
stood fifty years ago, tins very hour, with your brothers and your 
neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife for your country. 
Behold, how altered' ! The same heavens are, indeed, over your 
heads'; the same ocean rolls at your feet'; but all else how 
changed' ! You hear now no roar of hostile cannon ; you see no 
mixed volumes of smoke and flame rising from burning Charles- 
town. 

2. The ground strewed with the dead and the dying' ; the 
impetuous charge'; the steady and successful repulse'; the loud call 
to repeated assault'; the summoning of all that is manly to re- 
peated resistance' ; a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared 
in an instant to whatever of terror there may be in war and 
death'; all these you have witnessed', but you witness them no 
more'. All is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, its 
towers and roofs which you then saw,, filled with wives and chil- 
dren and countrymen in distress and terror, and looking with un- 
utterable emotions for the issue of the combat, have presented 
you to-day with the sight of its whole happy population come 
out to welcome and greet you with a universal jubilee. 

3. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of position appropriately 
lying at the foot of this mount, and seeming fondi^ to cling 
around it, are not means of annoyance to you', but your country's 
own means of distinction and defence'. All is peace' ; and God 
has granted you this sight of your country's happiness', ere you 
slumber in the grave forever'. He hatf allowed you to behold 
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and to partake the reward of your patriotic toils ;■ and he has 
allowed us, your sons and countrymen, to meet you here, and, in 
the name of the present genera cion', in the name of your country', 
in the name of liberty', to thank you\ 

4. But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and the sword have 
thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Brooks, Bead, 
Pomeroy, Bridge ! our eyes seek for you in vain amid this hroken 
band. You are gathered to your fathers, and live only to your 
country in her grateful remembrance and your own bright exam- 
ple. But let us not too much grieve that you have met the 

- common fate of men. You lived at least long enough to know 
that your work had been nobly and successfully accomplished 
You lived to see your country's independence established, and to 
sheathe your swords from war. On the light of liberty you saw 
Irise the Hght of peace, like 

" another morn 
Risen on mid-noon ;" 

and the sky on which you closed your eyes was cloudless. 

5. But the scene amidst which we stand does not permit us 
to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to those fearless spirits 
who hazarded or lost their lives on this consecrated spot. We 
have the happiness to rejoice here in the presence of a most 

. worthy representation of the survivors of the whole Bevolutionary 
army. ^ 

6. Veterans ! you are the remnant of many a well-fought 
field. You bring with you marks of honor from Trenton and 
Monmouth', from Yorktown', Camden\ Bennington', and Saratoga'. 
Veterans of half a century ! wheu in your youthful days you put 
every thipg atr hazard in your country's cause, good as that cause 
was', and sanguine as youth is', still, your fondest hopes did not 
stretch onward to an hour like this' ! At a period to which you 
could not reasonably have expected to arrive', at a moment of 
national prosperity such as you could never have foreseen', you 
are now met here to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers', and to 
receive the overflowings of a universal gratitude\ 

7. But your agitated countenances and your heaving breasts 
inform me that even this is not an unmixed joy\ I perceive 
that a tumult of contending feelings rushes upon you. The 
images of the dead', as well as the persons of the living', throng 
to your embraces\ The scene overwhelms you, and I turn from 
it. May the Father of all mercies smile upon your declining 
years and bless them ! And when you shall here have exchanged 

Cr embraces, — when you shall once more have pressed the 
ds which have been so often extended to give succor in 
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• 
adversity, or grasped in the exultation of victory, — then look 
abroad into this lovely land which your young valor defended, 
and mark the happiness with which it is filled; yea, look abroad 
into the whole earth, and see what a name you have contributed 
to give to your country, and what a praise you have added to 
freedom, and then rejoice in the sympathy and gratitude which 
beam upon your last days from the improved condition of man- 
kind. 



LESSON L. 
THE DEPARTED. 

BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

The departed ! the departed ! 

They visit us ir^ dreams*; 
And they glide above our memories' 

Like shadows over streams*; 
But where the cheerful lights of home 

In constant luster burn , 
The departed, the departed 

Can never more return* ! 

The good', the brave', the beautiful', 
How dreamless is their sleet/, 

Where irolls the dirge-like music 

-"Of the ever-tossing deepM 

Or where the surging night-winds 
Pale Winter's robes have spread 

Above the narrow palaces, 
In the cities of the dead ! 

I look around and feel the awe 

Of one who walks alone 
Among the wrecks of former days 

In mournful ruin strown; 
I start to hear the stirring sounds 

Among the cypress-trees; 
For the voice of the departed 

Is borne upon the breeze ~ 
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That solemn voice* ! it mingles with 

Each free and careless strain*; 
I scarco can think earth's minstrelsy 

Will cheer my heart again*. 
The melody of summer waves', 

The thrilling notes of birds', 
Can never be so dear to me' 

As their remember* d words*. 

I sometimes dream their pleasant smiles 

Still on me sweetly fall*; 
Their tones of love' I faintly hear' 

My name in sadness call*. 
I know that they are happ/, 

With their angel-plumage on' ; 
But my heart is very desolate* 

To think that they are gone**' 



LESSON LI. 
THE NOTARY OF PERIGUEUX. 

BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
1 1 

Perigueux, (pa re gu' t ) a town in France, 
Cabriolet, (kab re o la',) a one-borse chaise. 

1. There "lived some years ago, in the city. of Perigueux, an 
honest notary-public, the descendant of a very ancient and 
broken-down family, and the occupant of one of those old 
weather-beaten tenements which remind you of the times of 
your great-grandfather. He was a man of an unoffending, quiet 
disposition, but of intemperate habits. His course of life soon 
began to affect the sensitive organization of the notary, and 
finally put his nervous system completely out of tune. He lost 
his appetite, became gaunt and haggard, and could get no 



2. Legions of blue-devils haunted him by day, and by night 
strange faces peeped through his bed-curtains and the nightmare 
snorted in his ear. The worse he grew', the more he smoked 
and tippled*; and the more he smoked and tippled', why, as a 
auttter of course', the worse he grew*. His wife alternately 
rtormed*, remonstrated', entreated*; but all in vain. She made 
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the home too hot for him, — he retreated to the tavern;, she broke 
his long-stemmed pipes upon the andirons, — he substituted a 
short-stemmed one, which, for safe keeping, he carried in his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

3. Thus the unhappy notary ran gradually down at the heel. 
What with his bad habits and domestic grievances, he became 
completely, hipped. He imagined that he was going to die; and 
suffered in quick succession all the diseases that ever beset mortal 
man- Every shooting pain was an alarming symptom; every 
uneasy feeling after dinner a sure prognostic of some mortal 
disease. In vain did his friends endeavor to reason, and then to 
laugh him out of his strange whims; for when did ever ,j est or 
reason cure a sick imagination? His only answer was, "Do let 
me alone*; I know better than you what ails me*." 

4. Things were in this state, when, one afternoon in December', 
as he sat moping in his office', wrapped in an overcoat, with a 
sap on his head; and his feet thrust into a pair of furred slippers, 
a cabriolet stopped at the door, and a loud knocking without 
aroused him from his gloomy revery. It was a message from 
one of his friends, a wine-dealer, who had been suddenly attacked 
with a violent fever, and, growing worse and worse, had now 
sent in the greatest haste for the notary to draw up his last will 
and testament. The case was urgent', and admitted neither 
excuse nor delay*; and the notary, tying a handkerchief round 
his face', and buttoning up to the chin', jumped into the cabrio- 
let, and suffered himself, though not without some dismal pre- 
sentiments and misgivings of heart', to be driven to the wine- 
dealer's house*. 

5. When he arrived, he found every thing in the greatest con- 
fusion. On entering the house, he ran against the apothecary, 
who was coming down-stairs, with a face as long as your arm; 
and a few steps farther he met the housekeeper — for the wine- 
dealer was an old bachelor — running up and down and wringing 
her hands, for fear that the good man would die without making 
his will. He soon reached the chamber of his sick friend, and 
found him tossing about in a paroxysm of fever, and calling 
aloud for a draught of cold water. 

6. When ths sick man saw who stood by his bedside, he 
stretched out lis hand and exclaimed, "Ah, my dear friend! 
have you come at last? You see it is all pver with me. You have 
arrived just in time to draw up that — that passport of mine. Ah ! 
how hot it is here* t Water* ! water* ! water* ! Will nobody give 
noe a drop of cold water?" As the case was an urgent one', the 
notary made no delay in getting his papers in readiness*; audio 
a short time the last will and testament of the wine-dealer itpff 
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drawn up in due form, the notary guiding the sick man's band 
as he scrawled his signature at the bottom. 

7. As the evening wore away, the wine-dealer grew worse and 
worse, and at length expired. Meanwhile the notary sat cower- 
ing oyer the fire, aghast at the fearful scene that was passing 
before him, and now and then striving to keep up bis courage by 
a glass of cogniac. Already his fears ^rere on the alert; and the 
idea of contagion flitted to and fro through his mind. In order 
to quiet these thoughts of evil import, be lighted his pipe, and 
began to prepare for returning home. 

8. At that moment the apothecary turned round to him and 
said, "Dreadful sickly time, this! The disorder seems to be 
spreading." "What disorder?" exclaimed the notary, with a 
movement of surprise. l i Two- died yesterday, and three to-day V 9 
continued the apothecary, without answering the question. " Very 
sickly time\ si/, — very\" "But what disorder is it? What 
disease has carried off my friend here so suddenly?" "What 
disease? Why, scarlet fever, to-be-sure." "And is it con- 
tagious?" "Certainly." 

9. "Then I am a dead man!" exclaimed the notary, putting 
his pipe into his waistcoat-pocket, and beginning to walk up and 
down the room in despair. "I am a dead manM Now, don't 
deceive me, — don't, will you? What — what are the symptoms?" 
"A sharp burning pain in the right side," said the apothecary . 
" Oh, what a fool I was to come here !" In vain did the house- 
keeper and the apothecary strive to pacify him : he was not a 
man to be reasoned with ; he answered that he knew his own 
constitution better than they did, and insisted upon going home 
without delay. 

10. Unfortunately, the vehicle he came in had returned to the 
city 3 and the whole neighborhood was abed and asleep. What 
was to be done? Nothing in the world but to take the apothe- 
cary's horse, which stood hitched at the door, patiently waiting 
his master's will. As there was no remed/, our notary mounted 
bfe- raw-boned steed', and set forth upon his homeward journey\ 
The night was cold and gusty, and the wind right in his teeth. 
The trees by the roadside groaned with a sound of evil omen ; 
and before him lay three mortal' miles, beset with a thousand 
imaginary perils. 

11. Obedient to the whip and spur, the steed leaped forward 
by fits and starts, ho>r dashing away in a tremendous gallop, and 
now relaxing into a long, hard trot; while the rider, fttfed with 
symptoms of' disease and dire presentiments of deathtt£g$d him 
on as if he were fleeing before the* pestilence. In JHttfey? by 
dint of whistling and shooting, and beating right ^W&t* one 
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mile of the fatal three was safely passed. The apprehensions of 
the notary had so far subsided, that he even suffered the poor 
horse to walk up hill; but these apprehensions were suddenly 
revived again with tenfold violence by a sharp pain in the right 
jside, which seemed to pierce him like a needle. 

12. " It is upon me at last* !" groaned the fear-stricken man. 
" Heaven be merciful to me, the greatest of m sinners! .And 
must I die in a ditch after all ? He ! get up* ! — get up* !" And 
away went horse and rider at full speed*,— hurry-scurry*, up 
hill and down*, — panting and blowing like a whirlwind. At 
every leap the pain in the rider's side seemed to increase*. At 
first it was a little point like the prick of a needle*; then it 
spread to the size of a half-franc piece*, then covered a place as 
large as the palm of your hand. 

13. It gained upon him fast. The poor man groaned aloud 
in agony*; faster and faster sped the horse over the frozen 
ground'; farther and farther spread the pain over his side\ To 
complete the dismal picture, the storm commenced, — snow mingled 
with rain. But snow*, and rain*, and cold' were naught to him* ; 
for, though his arms and legs were frozen to icicles', he felt it 
not* : the fatal symptom was upon him* ; he was doomed to die*, 
— not of cold', but of scarlet fever* ! 

14. At length, he knew not how, more dead than alive', he 
reached the gate of the city*. It was now late at night, and 
only here and there a solitary lamp twinkled from an upper 
story. But on went the notary* — down this street and up that/ — 
till at last he reached his own door\ There was a light in his 
wife's bedchamber. The good woman came to the window, 
alarmed at such a knocking, and howling, and clattering at her 
door so late at night. " Let me in* ! let me in* ! Quick* ! 
quick* !" he exclaimed, almost breathless from terror and fatigue. 
" Who are you, that come to disturb a lone woman at this hour 
of the night V cried a sharp voice from above. " Begone about 
your business*, and let quiet people sleep*/' 

15. " Oh, come down and let me in* I I am your husband. 
Don't you know my voice? Quick, I beseech you; for I am 
dying here in the street !" After a few moments of delay and a 
few more words of parle/, the door was opened*; and the notary 
stalked into his domicil', pale and haggard in aspect', and as stiff 
and straight as a ghost. Cased from ho .J to heel in an armor 
of ice, as the glare of the lamp fell u jn him he looked like a 
knight-errant mailed in steel. But * . one place his armor was 
broken. On his right side was a < jrcular spot, as large as the 
crown -rf your hat, and about as Lack ! 

16 *My dear wife' !" he exclaimed, with more tenderness 
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than lie had exhibited for many years, " reach me a chair\ My 
hours are nnmbered\ I am a dead manM" Alarmed at the 
exclamations, his wife stripped off his overcoat. Something fell 
from beneath it and was dashed to pieces on the hearth. It was 
the notary's pipe ! He placed his hand upon his side, and, lo I 
it was bare to the skin ! Coat x , waistcoat*, and linen' were burnt 
through and through*; and there was a blister -on his side as large 
over as your head ! The mystery was soon explained, symptom 
and all. The notary had put his pipe into his pocket without 
knocking out tne ashes I 



LESSON m. 

PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE. 

ANONYMOUS. 

"Voyager upon life's sea', 

To yourself be true N ; 
And, where'er your lot may be', 

li Paddle your own canoe* \" 
Never, though the winds may rave, 

Falter nor look back ; 
But upon the darkest wave 

Leave a shining track. 

Nobly dare the wildest storm', 

Stem the hardest gale x ; 
Brave of heart and strong of arm', 

You will never fail\ 
When the world is cold and dark', 

Keep an aim in view*, 
And toward the beacon-mark 

" Paddle your own canoe r I" 

Every wave that bears you on 

To the silent shore' 
From its sunny source has gone/, 

To return no more\ 
Then let not an hour's delay 

' Cheat you of your due x ; 
But, while it is called to-day', 

•' Paddle your own canoe I" 
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4 If your birth defied you wealth', 

Lofty state and power', 
Honest fame and hardy health 

Are a better dower\ 
But, if these will not suffice, 

Golden gain pursue ; 
And, to gain the glittering prize, 

" Paddle your own canoe !" 

6. Would you wrest the wreath of fame 

From the hand of fate ? 
Would you write a deathless name 

With the good and great ? 
Would you bless your fellow-men ? 

Heart and soul imbua 
With the holy task, and then 

" Paddle your own canoe I" 

b\ Would you crush the tyrant wrong 

In the world's free fight ? 
With a spirit brave and strong, 

Battle for the right. 
And to break the chains that bind 

The many to the few, 
To enfranchise slavish mind, 

" Paddle your own canoe !" . 

7 Nothing great is lightly won* ; 

Nothing won is lost x ; 
Every good deed, nobly done, 

Will repay the cost. 
Leave to Heaven, in humble trust, 

All you will to do ; 
But, if you succeed, you must 

" Paddle your own canoe !" 



LESSON LEO. 
EULOGY ON LA FAYETTE. 

. BT CHABLIS 8PRAGUE. 



1. Whim we bring out offerings for the mighty of our own 
land, shall we not remember the chivalrous spirits of other 
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#„ 
shores, who shared with them %e hour of weakness and woe ? 
Pile to the clouds the majestic column of glory*; let the lips of 
those who east speak well hallow each spot where the bones of 
your bold repose* : but forget not those who, with your bold, went 
out to battle. * 

2. Among those men of noble daring, there was one, a young 
and gallant stranger", who left the blushing 'vine-hills of his 
delightful France*. The people whom he came to succor were 
not his people'; he knew them only in the story of their wrongs\ 
He was no mercenary adventurer, striving for the spoil of the 
vanquished'; the palace acknowledged him for its lord*, and the 
valley yielded him its increase*. He was no nameless man, 
staking life for reputation') he ranked among nobles*, and looked 
unawed upon kings*. He was no friendless outcast, seeking for 
a grave to hide a broken heart'; he was girdled by the com- 
panions of his childhood*; his kinsmen were about him'; his 
wife was before him*. 

3. Yet from all these he turned away, iiike a lofty tree, that 
shakes down its green glories', to battle with the winter storm', 
he flung aside the trappings of place and pride, to crusade for 
Freedom, in Freedom's holy land. He came*; but not in the day 
of successful rebellion'; not when the new-risen sun of Inde- 
pendence had burst the cloud of time', and careered to its place 
in the heavens'. He came when darkness curtained the hills*, 
and the tempest was abroad in its anger*; when the plow stood 
still in the field of promise*, and briers cumbered the garden of 
beauty*; when fathers were dying*, and mothers were weeping 
over them*; when the wife was binding up the gashed bosom of 
her husband*, and the maiden was wiping the death-damp from 
the brow of her lover*. He came when the brave began to fear 
the power of man', and the pious began to doubt the favor of 
God*. 

4. It was then that this one joined the ranks of a revolted 
people. Freedom's little phalanx bade him a grateful welcome. 
With them', he courted the battle's rage*; with theirs', his arm 
was lifted*; with theirs', his blood was shed*. Long and doubt- 
ful was the conflict. At length, kind Heaven smiled on the good 
cause, and the beaten invaders fled. The profane were driven 
from the temple of Liberty, and at her pure shrine the pilgrim- 
warrior, with his adored commander, knelt and worshiped. 
Leaving there his offering, the incense of an uncorrupted spirit, 
he at length rose up, and, crowned with benedictions, turned his 
happy feet toward his long- deserted home. 

5. After nearly fifty years, that one has come again. Can 
mortal tongue tell, can mortal heart feel, the sublimity of that 

10 
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coming t Exulting millions r^oice in it; and their loud, long, 
transporting shout, like the mingling of many ^ind^. rolls on, 
undying, to Freedom's farthest mountains.; A congregated nation 
eomes around him. Old men bless him', and children fcverenoe 
him\ The lovely come out to look upon him x ; the learned deck 
their halls to greet him N ; the rulers of the land rise up to do him 
homage\ How his full heart laborsM He views the rusting 
trophies of departed days x ; he treads upon the high places 
where his brethren molded; he bends before the tomb of his 
u Father' ;" his words are tears\ — the speech of sad remembrance^. 
But he looks round upon a ransomed land and a joyous race x ; he 
beholds the blessings these trophies secured*, for which these 
brethren died x , for which that "Father" lived*; and again his 
words are tears*, — the eloquence of gratitude and joy*. 

6. Spread forth creation like a map*; bid earth's dread multi- 
tude revive*; and of all the pageant splendors that ever glittered 
to the sun, when looked his burning eye on a sight like this? 
Of all the myriads that have come and gone, what cherished 
minion ev*sr ruled an hour like this? Many have struck the 
redeeming blow for their own freedom ; but who, like this man, 
has bared his bosom in the cause of strangers? Others have 
lived in tile love of their own people; but who, like this man, 
has drank his sweet cup of welcome with another? Matchless 
cnief ! of glory's immortal tablets there is pne for him, for him 
alone! Oblivion shall never shroud its splendor; the everlast- 
ing flame of liberty shall guard it, that the generations of men 
may repeat the name recorded there, — the beloved name of 
La Fayette. v 



LESSON LIV. 
THE BARON'S LAST BANQUET. 

BY ALBEBT G. GREENE. 

O'er a low couch a setting sun 

Had thrown its latest ray, 
Where, in his last strong agony, 

A dying warrior lay, — 
The stern old Baron Budiger, 

Whose frame had ne'er been bent 
By wasting pain, till time and toil 

Its iron strength had spent. 
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2. "They pome around me here', and say 

My days of life are o'er', — 
That I shall mount my noble steed 

And lead my band no more*; 
They come', and to my beard they dare 

To tell me, noV, that P, 
Their own liege-lord anc| master born*, 

That r-j]ba ! ha I— must die' ! 

3. "And what is Death? I've dared him oft 

Before the Paynim's spear'; 
Think ye he's enter/ d at my gate', — 

Has come to seek me here ? 
I've met him/ faced him', scorn' d him', 

When the fight was raging hot': 
I'll try his might'; I'll brave his power\ 

Defy, and fear him not ! 

4. (j>*) " Ho ! sound the tocsin from the tower, 

And fire the culverin' ! 
Bid each retainer arm with speed'; 

Call every vassal in' ! 
Q>*) Up with my banner on the wall' 1 

The banquet-board prepare'! 
Throw wide the portal of my* halP, 

And bring my armor there' !" 

5. (r 4 ) A hundred hands were busy then'; 

The banquet forth was spread', 
And rang the heavy oaken 6001/ 

With many a martial tread'; 
While, from the rich, dark tracery 

Along the vaulted wall, 
Lights gleam' d on harness, plume, and spear, 

O'er the proud old Gothic hall. 

6* (r*) Fast hurrying through the outer gate, 

The mall'd retainers pour'd, — 
On through the portal's frowning arch,— 

And throng' d around the board. 
While at its head, within his £ark, 

Carved oaken chair of state, 
Arm'd cap-a-pie, stern Kudiger, 

With girded falchion, sate. 
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7- CF*) "Fill every beaker «gp, my men* ! 
Pour forth the cheering wine* ! 
There's life and strength in every drop s 

Thanksgiving to the vine ! 
Are ye all there, my vassals true'? 
(j^) Mine eyes are waxing dim; 
(jp*) Fill round*, my tried and fearless ones', 
Each goblet to the brim* ! 

8. " Ye'r6 there, but yet I see you not ! 
Q) 4 ) Draw forth each trusty sword*, 

And let me hear your faithful steel 

Clash once around my board* ! 
I hear it faintly, (p 5 / 5 ) Louder yet! 
(jj 9 ) What clogs my heavy breath ? 
(jgf 6 ) Up*, alP! and shout for Rudiger, 
'Defiance unto Death! 9 " 

9. Bowl rang to bowl*, steel clang' d to steel*, 

And rose a deafening cry 7 , 
That made the torches flare around, 

And shook the flags on high* : 
(jp , y* J ) "Hoi cravens! do ye fear him? 

Slaves! traitors! have ye flown? 
Ho ! cowards ! have ye left me 

To meet him here alone ? 

10. "But I defy him*! Let him come* !" 

Down rang the massy cup, 
While from its sheath the ready blade 

Came flashing half-way up; 
And, with the black and heavy plumes 

Scarce trembling on his head', 
There, in his dark', carved' oaken chair', 

Old Rudiger sat*,— dead*! 



LESSON LV. 
THE PREKEaiT AGE. 

BT CHANNING. 



1. The Present Age. In these brief words what a world of 
thought is comprehended* 1 what infinite movements' ! what joys 
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and sorrows* ! what hope and despair* ! what faith and doubt* ! 
what silent grief and loud lament*! what fierce conflicts and 
subtle schemes of policy* ! what private and public revolutions* I 
In the period through which many of us have passed, what thrones 
have been shaken ! what hearts have bled ! what millions have 
been butchered by their fellow-creatures ! what hopes of philan- 
thropy have been blighted ! And, at the same time, what mag- 
nificent enterprises have been achieved ! what ne,w provinces 
won to science and art! what rights and liberties secured to 
nations ! 

2. It is a privilege to have lived in an age so stirring*, so 

? regnant/, and so eventful* ! It is an age never to be forgotten, 
ts voice of warning and encouragement is never to die. Its im- 
pression on history is indelible. Amidst its events, the American 
Revolution, the first distinct, solemn assertion of the rights of 
men, and the French Revolution, that volcanic force which shook 
the earth to its center, are never to pass from men's minds. Over 
this age, the night will indeed gather more and more, as time rolls 
away ; but in that night two forms will appear, — Washington and 
Napojeon ; the one a lurid meteor', the other a benign', serene 7 , 
and undecaying star*. 

3. Another American name will live in history, — your Franklin; 
and the kite which brought lightning from heaven will be seen 
sailing in the clouds by remote posterity, when the city where he 
dwelt may be known only by its ruins. There is, however, some- 
thing greater in the age than its greatest men : it is the appear- 
ance of a new power in the world, — the appearance ofthe multitude 
of men on that stage where as yet the few have acted their parts 
alone. This influence is to endure to the end of time. 

4. "What more of the present is to survive ? Perhaps much of 
which we now take no note. The glory of an age is often hidden 
from itself. Perhaps some word has been spoken in our day, 
which we have, not deigned to hear, but which is to grow clearer 
and louder through all ages. Perhaps some silent thinker among 
us is at work in his closet, whose name is to. fill the earth. Per- 
haps there sleeps in his cradle some reformer who is to move the 
church and the world*, who is to open a new era in history*, who 
is to fire the human soul with new hope and new daring. 

5. What else is to survive the age ? That which the age has 
little thought of, but which is living in us all : I mean the soul*, 
the immortal spirit*. Of this all ages are the unfoldings ; and 
it is greater than all. We must not feel, in the contemplation 
of the vast movements in our own and former times, as if oar 
selves were nothing. I repeat it, we are greater than all. We 
are to survive our age*, to comprehend it', and to pronounce its 
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sentence*. As yet, however, we are compassed with darkness 
The issues of our time, how obscure ! The future, into which it 
opens, who of us can foresee ? To the Father of all Ages I 
commit this future with humble yet courageous and unfaltering 
hope. 



LESSON LVI. 
OLD IRONSIDES. 

BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLXBS. 

1. At, tear her tatter'd ensign down* ! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many a heart has danced to see 

That banner in the sky v ; 
Beneath it rung the battle-shout\ 

And burst the cannon's roar* : 
The meteor of the ocean-air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more ! 

2. Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquish' d foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood 
, And waves were white below, 
Nq more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquer* d knee : 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea ! 

5. Oh, better that her shatter' d hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave* : 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep^ 

And there should be her grave\ 
Nail to the mast her holy flag*, 

Set every threadbare sail*, 
And give her to the god of storms', 

The lightning and the gale* ! 
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LESSON LVH. 

EXTRACT FR6M A LECTURE ON "THE MORAL SPIRIT OF 
BYRON'S GENIUS." 

BY HXNBY GELB8. 

1. Genius, to enjoy and to communicate happy and exalting 
life, must have union with the moral and the spiritual*; with the 
truth which they inspire*; with the heauty which they sanctify. 
These belong to the soul's moral and progressive being*; and these', 
good and fair forever', no genius can exhaust', and no genius can 
transcend'. Genius, therefore, to act in freedom and in a right 
direction, must be of faith, and love, and hope : of the faith which 
can reverence and can trust ; of the love which can receive and 
give; of the hope which faith and love sustain, which gleams 
cheeringly over the path of humanity, and which, by large sym- 
pathy, has large wisdom. 

2. These are the principles which connect us with the universe 
of highest thought and of most enduring beauty. It is by faith 
that poetry, as well as devotion, soars above this dull earth ; that 
imagination breaks through its clouds*, breathes a purer air', and 
lives in a softer light\ It is love that gives the poet the whole 
heart of man ; and it is by love that he speaks to the whole heart 
of man forever. Hope, which is but our ideal future, lives *vren 
in our most prosaic experience, and is a needful solace to our 
daily toils. We can then but ill spare it from our poetic 
dreams. We can but ill endure, among so many sad realities, 
to rob anticipation of its pleasant visions. 

3. In speaking thus, I woulj not imply that life can be always 
sunshine. By no means. Its afflictions are many*; they are 
universal*; they are inevitable*. Because they are so, life can 
endure to lose none of its alleviations. Much that belongs merely 
to the present it must of necessity lose. Wretched it is, indeed, 
if it must likewise resign the future. Much will be carried from 
us, as our years decline, which years that come never can restore. 
Hours there are — brief, happy hours — in experience, which may 
not be forgotten, but are no more to be renewed. They can be 
but once, and the effort to repeat is to destroy them. They go to 
the past as a dream ; they are no more, except that now and then 
their shadows mock us through the mist of days. 

4. Pure enjoyments, and bright expectancies, (he most meager 
souls have known some time in their existence.; m& the most 
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meager souk/in feeling that they shall never know them again, 
are eapable of deep regret. They are as a melody when the hrte 
is broken N ; they are as a tale which the minstrel tells', and dies. 
The inanimate universe itseli seems io undergo the changes of 
our own spirit^, and to sympathize with the transitions of our 
experience. The stars', it is true, rise as brightly in the heavens, 
the flowers spring as lovely from the earth, the woodlandB bloom 
as freshly, as before; but, oh I the glory and the joy within, the 
fancy, and the hope, which made the stars more beautiful, and 
the flowers more graceful, and the woods more elysian, and the 
birds more musical, will not last with passing suns, nor come 
back again with returning reasons. 

5. I do not decry this characteristic of our nature. I do not 
decry the genius which has affinity with it and appeals to it. A 
high and solemn melancholy is the sighing of our immortality; 
it is the struggle of a divine aspiration with our earthly imper- 
fections. The capacity of sorrow belongs to our grandeur ; and 
the loftiest of our race are those who have had the profoundest 
grief,— because they have had the profoundest sympathies. 

6. There is a sadness which is an attribute of our spiritual 
humanity 5 and it is only when this spiritual humanity is dormant 
that misefcy approaches the limitation of simple physical suffering 
or physical want. To be happy as moral and intellectual beings,* 
we must feel the joy which has its center in flae soul : from that 
center springs also the anguish which testifies our exaltation. 
This very sorrow of ours is one of the strongest reasons why no* 
thing should dissociate the soul from principles which are not 
dependent on externals, but which, when guns grow dim, will 
come out into brighter revelation. 



LESSON LVIII. 
BINGE* ON T&E RHINE. 

BT MRS. HOETON 



1. A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers : 

There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth of woman's 

tears; 
But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood ebb'd away, 
And bent, with pitying jglanoes, to hear what he might say. 
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The dying soldier falter* d as he took. that comrade's hand, 

And he said, "I never more shall see my own, my native 

land: 
Take a message, and a token, to some distant friends of mine; 
For I was horn at Bingen, — at Bingen on the Bhine. 

2. "Tell my brothers and .companions, when they meet and 

crowd around, 
To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant vineyard-ground, 
That we fought the battle bravely, and, when the day was 

done, 
Full many a corse lay ghastly pale beneath the setting sun. 
And midst the dead and dying' were some grown old in 

wars\ 
The death-wound on their gallant breasts', the last of many 

scars N ; 
But some were young r , and suddenly beheld life's morn 

decline; 
And one had come from Bingen*, — fair Bingen on the Bhine ! 

3. "Tell my mother that her other sons, shall comfort her old 

age\ 
And I was aye a truant bird, that thought his home a cage' : 
For my father was a soldier, and, even as a child', 
My heart leap'd forth to hear him tell of struggles fierce and 

wild*; 
And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty hoard, 
I let them take whate'er they would', but kept my father's 

sword*; 
And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light used 

to shine, 
On the cottage-wall at Bingen,— calm Bingen on the Bhine ! 

4. "Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob. with drooping 

head', 
When the troops are marching home again, with glad and 

gallant tread' ; 
But to look upon them proudly*, with a calm and steadfast 

eye\ 
For her brother was a soldier too, and not afraid to die. 
And, if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name 
To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame ; 
And to hang the old sword in its place, (my father's sword and 

mine,) 
Foi the honor of old Bingen,—- dear Bingen on the Rhine 1 
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5. "There's another, — not a sister: in the happy days gone by 
You'd have known her by the merriment that sparkled in her 

eye; 
Too innocent for coquetry', too fond for idle scorning*; 
Oh, friend', I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes heaviest 

mourning' ! 
Tell her the last night of my life (for e'er this moon be risen 
My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of prison) 
I dream' d I stood with her and saw the yellow sunlight shine 
On ihe vine-clad hills of Bingen, — fair Bingen on the Khine ! 

6. "I saw the blue Rhine sweep along*; I heard*, or seem'd to 

hear, 
The German songs we used to sing, in chorus sweet and 

clear*; 
And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting hill, 
The echoing chorus sounded through the evening calm and still; 
And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we pass'd, with 

friendly talk, 
Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-remember' d walk; 
And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly, in mine : 
But we'll meet no more at Bingen, — loved Bingen on the 

Rhine!" 

7. His voice grew faint and hoarser*; his grasp was childish 

weak*, 
His eyes put on a dying look*; he sighed', and ceased to speak*: 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had fled : 
The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was dead ! 
And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she look'd down 
On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody corpses strown; 
Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light seem'd to 

shine, 
As it shone on distant Bingen, — &ir Bingen on the Rhine I 
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LESSON LIX. 

IRELAND. 

BT HEJfBY OILB8. 

1. Oh that all classes and all creeds would unite in a broad 
and generous sentiment of nationality, — not a nationality of 
-vanity and prejudice', but a nationality of brotherhood and peace* ! 
This would be for Ireland the day of her regeneration. To the 
eye she is fair, indeed, among the nations; but to the heart her 
beauty has been covered with sadness. Her fields are luxuriant', 
and her hills are green*; yet the lot of her children has been in 
tears and blood. History, whose work at best is but melancholy, 
has written her story in despair. 

2. Hunger has lingered in her valleys*; sickness in her dwell- 
ings*; sin and madness in her secret places. Nature has given 
her a great largeness of bounty. Cattle cover her plains; the 
horn of plenty has been emptied on her vales; but sorrow and a 
curse have rained a blight on all. The airs of heaven blow upon 
her freshly*; but they swell no sails', except those which are to 
bear her children into exile. The glorious sea girds her about; 
but it washes the shores of solitary harbors, and dashes an un- 
loaded wave upon a virgin sand. A race of no mean capacities 
have lived in huts unworthy of the savage, and upon food almost 
too wretched for the brutes. 

3. Ought it to be thus? Is this the design of nature? Is 
this the order of Providence? Is this a fatal and perpetual 
necessity? No, no ! it is against the design of nature*; it reverses 
the order of Providence*; and the only necessity that belongs to 
it is that which springs from misrule*, mismanagement', and dis- 
union*. 

4. Let there be but a united people', and it cannot be longer 
thus* ; let divisions be abolished by a holy love of country, com- 
bined interests and combined activity will issue in general pros- 
perity*; let party names be lost in Irishman, and Irishman be a 
word for patriot; then the sun of a new era will bathe with 
glory "the emerald set in the midst of the sea;" then will the 
land of a common birth be the land of a common heart; and 
then, 

"Howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace will rise the while, 
And stand, a wall of fire, arowtd their much- loved iale." 
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5. If days which are gone have left but painful memories, 
days that are to come may cheer us with bright and gracious 
hopes. If a soil the most fertile has borne but a starving 
peasantry 7 ; if noble rivers have flowed unburdened to the sea' ; if 
capacious harbors have been ruffled by no freighted keels'; if mines 
of wealth have slumbered untouched in the sleeping earth'; still, 
I do not despair for my country. The soil is there yet in its 
beauty', and its children may yet live upon its fullness*; the 
river* are yet majestic*, and will not always be a solitude' ; the 
broad and -sheltered bay, that now mirrors but the mountains 
and the heavens', may yet reflect the snowy drapery of many a 
gallant \hip*; and the hills on which now the ragged and 
dejected shepherd wanders', may yet yield up their treasure to 
the light*. 

6. Nature is not dead; nature is not dead in the works of 
creation or in the soul of man ; nature is not dead, but ever in its 
generous beauty covers and supports us. No foolish passions can 
dry up the kindly heart of earth, or consume the fatness of the 
clouds, or shut out the glory of the skies. Nature yet survives, — 
survives in her limitless bounty, survives in her eternal youth; 
and the people, though impoverished, are not destroyed. No 
wrongs have been able to crush them; no wars to render them 
inhuman. From every savage influence they have come forth, 
not indeed uninjured, but yet not deeply degraded nor ruthlessly 
depraved. From the worst experience in the history of nations, 
they have saved elements of excellence that may be shaped into 
the noblest civilization. 

7. From a long and dreary night of bondage, they have 
escaped with the vivid intellect, the cheerful temper, the affection- 
ate spirit, the earnest, the hopeful enthusiasm, that springs elastic 
from every sorrow. The hour now seems dark in Ireland, but 
the light is not quenched'; it is onlv for a season obscured*. The 
cloud is thick and broad ; it rests heavily over the shivering 
millions ; it is most dreary, and it seems filled with tbreatenings. 
But the moveless sun is shining tranquilly above it in the 
benignant and the everlasting heavens. The cloud may break 
in tempest*; but stillness and beauty will come when the hurri- 
cane has spent its strength', and the storm has passed away*. 

8. But no tempest will, possibly, come at all. The cloud may 
dissolve in rain ; it may give freshness wh^re it has only given 
doom, and cool the ardor of the beams which it had excluded. 
Dark skies bring lightning; lightning brings the shower; then 
comes the sunshine on the grass, and aU the fields are sparkling 
with glory and with gems. Let me so think of the moral 
atmosphere that now bangs around and over Ireland. It is not 
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to continue. God is in his universe and guides the nations in 
their way. 

9. We will hold to our goodly trust ; and, in the strength of 
that earnest trust, we will firmly believe that he has rich blessings 
jet in store for Ireland. Where often we can see nothing but 
evil, our gracious Father is preparing good ; and we so believe it 
now, for sad, afflicted, mourning Ireland. O land of my heart, 
of my fathers, and my birth ! I will ever keep it in my thoughts 
that God is looking down upon you with pity and with grace, and 
that he will call you up more brightly from your calamity. The 
times, indeed, seem ,bad ; but suffering will leave its blessings* 

10. Plenty will come again N ; and humility\ and gratitude^ and 
mercy x , and penitent and softened hearts', will come along with it\ 
Peace will be established^; confidence will come with peace*; 
capital will follow confidence*; employment will increase with 
capital*; education will be desired*; knowledge will be diffused', 
and virtue will grow with knowledge*. Yet, even if these things 
should not soon be, — if all that is now anticipated should long be 
11 hope deferred/' and many a heart should sieken in waiting for 
relief,— yet I will not despond : I will not despond for Ireland ; I 
will not despond for humanity ; I will entertain no doubt in the 
Agency which guides the world, and no mistrust in the destiny 
whereunto the world moves. 



LESSON LX. 
THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

BY THOMAS HOOT). 

Thomas Hood, a distinguished poet and essayist, was born in London 
in 1798, and died in 1845. 

1. With fingers weary and worn', 

With eyelids heavy and red', 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags', . 

Plying her needle and thread^; 
Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 
In poverty*, hunger', and dirt N ; 

And still, with a voice of dolorous pitoh, 
She sung the " Song of the Shirt" 

2. "WorkM workM workM 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 

And work ! work ! work ! 
Till the stars shine through the roof 1 
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It's ok ! to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to sav% * 

If this is Christian work ! 

8. "Work! work! work! 
Till the brain begins to swim, 

Work! work! work! 
Ull the eyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam*, and gusset/, and band v ; 

Band*, and gusset*, and seam', 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep', 

And sew them on in a dream* ! 

4. " men', with sisters dear* ! 

men', with mothers and wives* I 
It is not linen you're wearing out/, 
But human creatures' lives* 1 

Stitch! stitch! stitch 1 
In poverty* j hunger', and dirt*; 
Sewing at once, with a double thread', 
A shroud as well as a shirt*. 

6. " But why do I talk of Death,— 

That phantom of grisly bone ? 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It Beems so like my own*, — 
It seems so like my own', 

Because of the fasts I keep*; 
Oh, God ! that bread should be so deat / , 

And flesh and blood so cheap* 1 

6. "Work! work! work! 

My labor never flags ; 
And what are its wages ? A bed of straw', 

A crust of bread', and rags* ; 
That shatter'd roof, and this naked floor* ; 

A table', a broken chair', 
And a wall so blank', my shadow I thank 

For sometimes falling there* ? 

7 "Work! work! work! 
From weary chime to chime ! 

Work! work! work! 
As prisoner*' work for crime ! 
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Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain bentumb'd, 
As well as the weary hand. 

8. " Work ! work ! work ! 
In the dull December light, 

And work ! work i work ! 
When the weather is warm and bright; 
While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs 

And twit me with the spring. 

9. " Oh ! but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet ! 
For only one sweet hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 

And the walk that costs a meal I 

10 " Oh ! but for one short hour ! 

A respite, however brief I 
No blessed leisure for love or hope, 

But only time for grief! 
L little weeping would ease my heart j 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 

Hinders needle and thread 1" 

11. With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread ; 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
(Would that its song could reach the rich I) 
She sung this " Song of the Shirt.'' 



* 
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LESSON LXL 
THE VULTURE AND THE CAPTIVE INFANT. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1. I've been among the mighty Alps, and wander' d through 

their vales, 
And heard the honest mountaineers relate their dismal talcs, 
As round the cotter's blazing hearth, when their daily work was 

o'er, 
They spake of those who disappeared, and ne'er were heard of 

more. 

2. And there I, from a shepherd, heard a narrative of fear, — 
A tale to rend a mortal heart, which mothers might not hear : 
The tears were standing in his eyes, his voice was tremulous; 
But, wiping all those tears away, he told his story thus : — 

3. "It is among these barren cliffs the ravenous vulture dwells, 
Who never fattens on the prey which from afar he smells, 

But, patient, watching hour on hour, upon a lofty rock, 
He singles out some* truant lamb, a victim from the flock. 

4. " One cloudless Sabbath summer morn,, the sun was rising 

high, 
When from my children on the green I heard a fearful cry ; 
As if some awful deed were done, — a shriek of grief and pain, 
A ery I humbly trust in God I ne'er may hear again. 

5. "I hurried out to learn the cause, but, overwhelm'd with 

fright, . 

The children never eeased to shriek; and from my frenzied 

sight 
I miss'd the youngest of my babes, the darling of my care : 
But something caught my searching eyes, slow sailing through 

the air. 

6. " Oh, what an awful spectacle to meet a father's eye ! 
His infant made a vulture's prey, with terror to descry, 
And know, with agonizing heart, and with a maniac rave, * 
Tint earthly power oould not aval) that innocent to save ! 
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7- " My infant stretchM his little hands imploringly to me, 
And struggled with the ravenous bird, all vainly, to get free ! 
At intervals I heard his cries, as loud he shriek'd and scream' d ! 
Until upon the azure sky a lessening spot he seem'd. 

8. " The vulture flapped his sail-like wings, though heavily he 

flew; 
A mote upon the sun's bright face he seem'd unto my view. 
But once I thought I saw him stoop, as if he would alight : 
'Twas only a delusive thought, for all had vanish' d quite. 

9. u All search was vain, and years had pass'd : — that child was 

ne'er forgot ; 
When once a daring hunter climb' d unto a lofty spot; 
From thence, upon a rugged crag the chamois never reach' d, 
He saw an infant's fleshless bones, the elements had bleach'd I 

10. " I clamber' d up that rugged cliff; I could not stay away ; 
I knew they were my infant's bones thus hastening to decay. 
A tatter' d garment yet remain' d, though torn to many a shred, 
The crimson cap he wore that morn was still upon his head." 

11. That dreary spot is pointed out to travelers passing by, 
Who often stand, and, musing, gaze, nor go without a sigh; 
And, as I journey' d the next morn along my sunny way, 
The precipice was shown to me whereon the infant lay. 



LESSON LXIL 
MANNERS IN NEW YORK IN EARLY TIMES. 

BY WASHINGTON IKVINO. 

1. The houses of the higher class were generally constructed 
of wood, excepting the gable end, which was of small-black-and 
yellow Dutch bricks, aud always faced .on the street ; as our an- 
cestors, like their descendants, were very much given to outward 
show, and were noted for putting the best foot foremost The 
house was always furnished with abundance' of large doers anil 
small windows on every floor; the date of its erection was curiously 
designated by iron figures on the front; and on the top of the 
roof was perched a fierce little weathercock, to let the family into 
the important secret which way the wind blew. 

. 2. These pointed so many different ways that every man could 
*ave a wind to his mind; and you would have thought old JEoltt 

11 
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had set has bags of wind adrift, pellmell, to gambol about this 
windy metropolis. The most stanch and loyal citizens, however, 
always went according to the weathercock on the top of the 

Sovernor's house, — which was certainly the most correct, as he 
ad a trusty servant employed every morning to climb up and 
point it whichever way the wind blew. In those good days of 
simplicity and sunshine, a passion for cleanliness was the leading 
principle in domestic economy, and the universal test of an able 
housewife, — a character which formed the utmost ambition of our 
unenlightened grandmothers. 

3. The front door was never opened except on marriages, 
funerals, New Year's day, the festival of St. Nicholas, or some 
such great occasion. It was ornamented with a gorgeous brass 
knocker curiously wrought, sometimes into the device of a 
dog, and sometimes of a lion's head, and was daily burnished 
with such religious zeal that it was ofttimes worn out by the 
very precautions taken for its preservation. The whole house 
was constantly in a state of inundation, under the discipline of 
mops, and brooms, and scrubbing-brushes ; and the good house- 
wives of those days were a sort of amphibious animal, delighting 
exceedingly to be dabbling in water, insomuch that a historian 
of the day gravely tells us that many of his townswomen grew 
to have webbed fingers like unto a duck : but this I look upon to 
be a mere sport of fancy, or, what is worse, a wilful misrepresen- 
tation. 

4. The grand parlor was the sanctum sanctorum, where the pas- 
sion for cleaning was indulged without control. In this sacred 
apartment no one was permitted to enter excepting the mistress 
and her confidential maid, who visited it once a week for the 
purpose of giving it a thorough cleaning and putting things to 
rights, always taking the precaution of leaving their shoes at the . 
door and entering devoutly on their stocking feet. After scrub- 
bing the floor, sprinkling it with fine sand, — which was curiously 
stroked into angles, and curves, and rhomboids, with a broom, — 
after washing the windows, rubbing and polishing the furniture, 
and putting a new bunch of evergreens in the fireplace, the 
window-shutters were again closed to keep out the flies, and the 
room carefully locked up until the revolution ef time brought 
round the weekly cleaning-day. 

5. In those happy days, a well-regulated family always rose 
with the dawn, dined at eleven, and went to bed at sundown. 
Dinner was invariably a private meal, and the fat old burghers 
showed incontestable symptoms of disapprobation and uneasiness 
at being surprised by a visit from a neighbor on such occasions. 
But, though our worthy ancestors were thus singularly averse to 
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giving dinners, yet they kept up tfte* social bonds of intimacy by 
occasional banquetings, called tea-paHies. These fashionable 
parties welte generally confined to the higher classes, or noblesse-; 
that is to say, such as kept their own cows arid drove their own 
wagons. 

6. The company commonly assembled at three o*fclock, and 
went away about six, unless it was in winter-time, wh«n the 
fashionable hours were a little earlier, that the ladies might set 
home before dark. I do not find that they ever treated their 
company to iced creams, jelliel, or syllabubs, or regaled them 
with musty almonds, mouldy raisins, or sour oranges, as is often 
done in the present age of refinement. Our ancestors were fond 
of more sturdy, substantial fare. The tea-table was crowned with 
a huge earthen dish well stored with slices of fat pork, iried 
brown, cut into morsels and swimming in gravy. 

7. The company, being seated around the genial board, and 
each furnished with a fork, evinced their dexterity in launching 
at the fattest pieces of this mighty dish, in much the same 
manner as sailors harpoon porpoises at sea, or our Indians spear 
salmon in the lakes. Sometimes the table was graced with im- 
mense apple-pies, or saucers full of preserved peaches and pears; 
but it was always sure to boast of an enormous dish of balls of 
sweetened dough fried in hog's fat, and called dough-nuts^ or 
oly-koeks, — a delicious kind of cake, at present scarce known in 
this city, excepting in genuine Dutch families. The tea was 
served out of a majestic delft tea-pot, ornamented with paintings 
of fat little Dutch shepherds and shepherdesses tending pigs, — 
with boats sailing in the air, and houses built in the clouds, and 
sundry other Dutch fantasies. 

8. The beaux distinguished themselves by their adroitness m 
replenishing this pot from a huge copper tea-kettle, which would 
have made the pigmy macaronies of these degenerate days sweat 
merely to look at it. To sweeten the beverage, a lump of sugar 
was laid beside each cup, and the company alternately nibbled 
and sipped with great decorum, until an improvement was intro- 
duced by a shrewd and economic old lady, which was to suspend 
a 'large lump directly over the tea-table by a string from the 
ceiling, so that it could be swung from mouth to mouth* — an in- 
genious expedient, which is still kept up by some families in 
Albany, but which prevails without exception in Communipaw, 
Bergen, Flat-Bush, and all our uncontaminated Dutch villages; 
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LESSON LXm. 
CCETJR-BB-LION AT *BE GBAVB OF HIS FATHER. 

BY UBS. HBMAN8. 

Richard, snrnamed Ccenr-de-Idoo. was the second son of Henry IL, 
Hog of England. On several occasions he united with his brothers in 
a rebellion against his father, and at length openly joined the King of 
France. War ensued ; and, immediately after its close, King Henry died 
of a lingering fever, which was induced by the fatigues of war and the 
unnatural conduct of his sons. Richard visited his father's corpse the day 
after his death, and expressed great remorse at his rebellions conduct. 

1. Torches were blazing clear, 

Hymns pealing deep and slow, 
Where a lung lay stately on his bier 

In a church of Fontevraud. 
Banners of battle o'er him hung, 

\nd warriors slept beneath, 
And light, as noon' a broad light, was flung 

On the settled face of death. 

2. On the settled face of death 

A strong and ruddy glare, 
Though dimm'd at times by the censer's breath; 

Yet it fell still brightest there, — 
As if each deeply-furrow'd trace 

Of earthly years to show. 
Alas ! that scepter' d mortal's race 

Had surely closed in woe ! 

3. The marble floor was swept 

By many a long dark stole', 
As the kneeling priests', round him that slept', 

Sang mass for the parted souF : 
And solemn were the strains they pouVd 

Through the stillness of the night, 
With the* cross above, and the crown and sword, 

And the silent king in sight. 

4. There was heard a heavy clang, 

As of steel-girt men the tread, 
And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang 
With a sounding thrill of dread ; 
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And the holy chant was htnb'd a while, 

As, by the torch's flame, 
A gleam of arms up the sweeping aisle, 

With a mail-clad leader, cam*. 

5; He came with haughty look, 

An eagle-glance and clear; 
But his proud heart through its breast-pkta ■hook 

When he stood beside the bier I 
He stood there still with a drooping brow, 

And clasp' d hands o'er it raised ; 
For his father lay before him low : 

It was Cceur-de-Lion gazed 1 

tf, And silently he strove 

With the workings of his breast* 5 
But there's more in late repentant love* 

Than steel may keep suppressed* ! 
And his tears brake forth', at last, like rain' : 

Men held their breath in awe, 
For his face was seen by his warrior-train, 

And he reck'd not that they saw. - 

7. He look'd upon the dead, 

And sorrow seem'd to lie — 
A weight of sorrow, even like lead — 

Pale on the fast-shut eye. 
He stoop' d and kiss'd the frozen cheek 

And the heavy hand of clay, 
Till bursting words, yet all too weak, 

Gave his soul's passion way : — 

8. « father 1 is it vain, K 

This late remorse and deep ? 
Speak to me\ father' ! once again\ 

I weep* ! behold', I weep* ! 
Alas ! my guilty pride and ire* I 

Were but this work undone, 
I would give England's crown*, my sir^, 

To hear thee bless thy son*. 

9. " Speak to me* ! mighty grief 

Ere now' the dust hath stirr'd ! 
Hear me*, but hear me* ! — father, cnief^ 
My king ! I must be heard* 1 
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Hush'd, hush'd I— bow ii it tliat I call, 

And that thou answerest not ? 
When was it thus? Woe*, woe* for all 

The love my soul forgot* ! 

10. u Thy silver hairs I see'; 

So still', so sadly bright* ! 
And, father, father ! but for me 

They had not been so white ! 
I bore thee down*, high heart', at last ; 

No longer couldst thou strive* : 
Oh ! for one moment of the past', 

To kneel and say, ' Forgive* !' 

11. "Thou wert the noblest king 

On royal throne e'er seen* ; 
And thou didst wear in knightly ring, 

Of all', the stateliest mien* ; 
And thou didst prove, where spears are proved, 

In war the bravest heart ; 
Oh, ever the renown'd and loved 

Thou wert*, — and there thou art* I 



12. " Thou that my boyhood's guide 

Didst take fond joy to be ! 
The times I've sported at thy side 

And climb' d thy parent-knee ! 
And there before the blessed shrine, 

My sire ! I see thee lie : 
fiow will that sad still face of thine 

Look on me till I die \" 



LESSON LXIV. 



EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH ON THE TRIAL OF A MURDERE&. 

BT DANIEL WIB8TML 

1. Gentlemen, this is a most extraordinary case. In some 
respects, it has hardly a precedent anywhere, — certainly, none 
in our New England history. This bloody u drama exhibited no 
suddenly excited, ungovernable rage. The actors in it were not 
surprised by any lion-like temptation springing upon their virtue, 
orercoming it before resistance could begin. Nor did they do 
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the deed to glut savage vengeance, or satiate long, settled, and 
bloody hate. 

2. It was a cooF, calculating', money-making murder. It was 
all " hire and salary*, not revenge'/' It was the weighing of 
money against life v ; the counting out of so many pieces of silver 
against so many ounces of blood\ An aged man, without an 
enemy in the world, in his own house, and in his own bed, is 
made the victim of a butcherly murder, for mere pay. Truly, 
here is a new lesson for painters and poets. Whoever shall 
hereafter draw thfc portrait of murder, if he will show it as it 
has been exhibited in an example — where such example was last 
to have been looked for — in the very bosom of our New England 
society, let him not give it in the grim visage of Moloch,-— the 
brow knitted by revenge, the face black with settled hate, and 
the bloodshot eye emitting livid fires of malice. 

3. Lei him draw, rather, a decorous, smooth-faced, blood- 
less demon*: a picture in repose rather than in action; not so 
much an example of human nature in its depravit/, and in its 
paroxysms of crime', as 1 an infernal nature*; a fiend, in the ordi- 
nary display and development of his character. The deed was 
executed with a degree of self-possession and steadiness equal to 
the wickedness with which it was planned. The circumstances, 
now clearly in evidence, spread out the whole scene before us. 

4. Deep sleep had fallen on the destined victim, and on 
beneath his roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep was 
sweet, — the first sound slumbers of the night held him in their 
soft but strong embrace. The assassin enters, through a window 
already prepared, into an unoccupied apartment. With noiseless 
foot he paces the lonely hall, half lighted by the moon; he winds 
up the ascent of the stairs', and reaches the door of the chamber. 
Of this he moves the lock, by soft and continued pressure, till it 
turns on its hinges without noise* ; and he enters 7 , and beholds . 
his victim before him. 

5. The room was uncommonly open to the admission of light. 
The face of the innocent sleeper was turned from the murderer, 
and the beams of the moon, resting on the gray locks of his agef 
temple, showed him where to strike. The fatal blow is given 
and the victim passes, without a struggle or a motion, from th 
repose of sleep to the repose of death ! It is the assassin's pur- 
pose to make sure work ; and he yet plies the dagger, though it 
was obvious that life had been destroyed by the blow of the 
bludgeon. He even raises the aged arm, that he may not fai 
in his aim at the heart, and replaces it again over the wounds of 
the poniard ! 

6. To finish the picture, he explores the wrist for ^bhe pulse ! 
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He feels for it, and ascertains that it beats no longer ! It is 
accomplished. The deed is done. He retreats, retraces his 
steps to the window, passes ont through it as he came in, and 
escapes. He has done the murder; no eye has seen him, no ear 
has heard him. The secret is his own, and it is safe ! Ah, 
gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake ! Such a secret can be 
safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has neither nook nor 
corner where the guilty can bestow it and say it is safe. 

7. Not to speak of that eye which glances through all dis- 
guises and beholds every thing as in. the splendor of noon, 
such secrets of guilt are never safe from detection, even by men. 
True it is, generally speaking, that " murder will out." True 
it is, that Providence hath so ordained, and doth so govern 
things, that those 'who break the great law of Heaven, by shed- 
ding man's blood, seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. Es- 
pecially in a case exciting so much attention as this, discovery . 
must come, and will come, sooner or later. 

8. A thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man*, every 
thing', every circumstance connected with the time and place* : 
a thousand ears catch every whisper*; a thousand excited minds 
intensely dwell on the scene', shedding all their light', and ready 
to kindle the slightest circumstance into a blaze of discovery. 
Meantime, the guilty soul cannot keep its own secret. It is 
false to itself; or, rather, it feels an irresistible impulse of con- 
science to be true to itself. 

9. It labors under its guilty possession, and knows not what 
to do with it. The human heart was not made for the residence 
of such an inhabitant. It finds itself preyed on by a torment 
which it dares not acknowledge to God nor man. A vulture is 
devouring it, and it can ask no sympathy or assistance, eithe* 
from heaven or earth. The secret which the murderer possesses 
soon comes to possess him ; and, like the evil spirits of which we 
read, it overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever it will. 

10. He feels it, beating at his heart', rising to his throat', and 
demanding disclosure*. He thinks the whole world sees it in his 
face*, reads it in his eyes', and almost hears its workings in the 
very silence of his thoughts*. It has become his master. It 
betrays his discretion*; it breaks down his courage*; it conquers 
his prudence*. When suspicions from without begin to embarrass 
him', and the net of circumstances to entangle him', the fata] 
secret struggles with still greater violence to burst forth*. It 
must be confessed*; it will be confessed*: there is no refuge from 
confession but suicide*, and suicide is confession. 
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! LESSON LXV. 

THE ISLES OP GREECE. 

BY LOBD BYBOH. 

Sappho, (saf 7 fo,) a Greek poetess who lived about 600 ».o. 

A xa'cbb ow, a celebrated Greek poet who flourished about 500 B.C. 

Chsbsohbsb, (kers so nez.) 

1. The isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung 1 
Where grew the arts of ^ar and peace, 

Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

2. The Scian and the Teian muse', 

The hero's harp', the lover's rate', 
Have found the fame your shores refuse*: 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sotmds which echo farther west 
Than your sires' " Islands of the Bless' d." 

3. The mountains look on Marathon', 

And Marathon looks on the sea x ; 
And, musing there an hour alone, 

I dream' d that Greece might still be free : 
For, standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

4. A Mng sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men and nations : all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day; 
And, when the sun set> where were they ? 

5. And where are they ? and where art thou, 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now ; 

The heroic bosom beats no more I 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degtnerate into hands like mine ! 
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6. 'Tis something, in the dearth of fame', 

Though ltnk'd among a fetter* d race', 
To feel at least a patriot's shame', 

Even as I sing, suffuse my faee N ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks, a Mush', — for Greeoe, a tear*. 

7. Must we but weep o'er days more bless'd ? 

Must we but blush ? Our fathers bl$d. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopylae. 

8. What! silent still? And silent all ? 

Ah, no ! the voices of the dead 
Bound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, " Let one living head, 
But one, arise, — we come, we come I" 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

9. In vain*, — in vain* ! Strike other chordV ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine* I 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes! 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark* ! rising to the ignoble call', 
How answers each bold bacchanal* ! 

10. You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
♦ Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave; 
Think ye he meant them for a slave f 

11. Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these : 
It made Anacreon's song divine ; 

He served, but served Polycrates, — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

12. The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was Freedom's best and bravest friend*; 
That tyrant was Miltiades* ! 

Oh that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind* ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 
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13. Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade; 
I see their glorious black eyes shine : 

But, gazing on eaeh glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves, 

14. Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep : 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die. 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine : 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 



LESSON LXVI. 
THOUGHTS IN A CEMETERY. 

BT H. W. L0KG7XLLOW. 



1. As I passed on amid the shadowy avenues of the cemetery, 
I could not help comparing my own impressions with those which 
others have felt when walking alone among the dwellings of the 
dead. Are, then, the sculptured urn and storied monument 
nothing more than symbols of family pride ? Is all that I see 
around a memorial of the living more than of the dead, — an 
empty show of sorrow, which thus vaunts itself in mournful 
pageant and funeral parade ?■ Is it indeed true, as some have 
said, that the simple wild-flower which springs spontaneously 
upon the grave, and the rose which the hand oi affection plants 
there, are fitter objects wherewith to adorn the narrow house? 

2. NoM I feel that it is not soM Let the good and the great be 
honored even in the grave. Let the sculptured marble direct 
our footsteps to the scene of their long sleeps ; let the chiseled 
epitaph repeat their names', and tell us where repose the nobly 
good and wise* ! It is not true that all are equal in the grave'. 
There is no equality even there\ The mere handful of dust and 
ashes, — the mere distinction of prince and beggar, of a rich 
winding-sheet and a shroudless burial, of a solitary grave and a 
family vault, — were this all, then, indeed, it would be true that 
Death is a common leveler. 

3. Such paltry distinctions as those of wealth and poverty are 
aoon leveled by the spade and mattock ; the damp breath of the 
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grave Mots them oat forever. But there are other distinctions 
which even the mace of Death cannot level or obliterate. Can it 
break down the distinction of virtue and vice J Can it confound 
the good with the bad, the noble with the base ? All that is 
truly great, and pure, and God-like, with all that is scorned, and 
sinful, and degraded ? No ! Then Death is not a common leveler. 

4. Are all alike beloved in death and honored in their burial ? 
Is that ground holy where the bloody hand of the murderer 
sleeps from crime ? Does every grave awaken the same emotion 
in our hearts ? and do the footsteps of the stranger pause as long 
beside each funeral stone ? No ! Then all are not equal in the 
grave ! And as long as the good and evil deeds of men live after 
them', so long will there be distinctions even in the grave\ 

5. The superiority of one over another is in the nobler and better 
emotions which it excites^ ; in its more fervent admonitions to 
virtue* ; in the livelier recollection which it awakens, Qf the good 
and the great whose bodies are crumbling to dvit ienewth our 
feet* ! If, then,«ihere are distinctions in the grave, surely it is 
not unwise to designate them by the external marks of honor. 
These outward appliances and memorials of respect/ — the mourn- 
r\sl urn', the sculptured bust/, the epitaph eloquent in praise' — 
cannot, indeed, create these, distinctions', but iney serve to mark 
them\ 

6. It is 6u,ly when pride or wealth builds them to honor the 
slave of mammon or the slave of appetite, — when the voice from 
the grave rebukes the false and pompous epitaph, and the dust 
and ashes of the tomb seem struggling to maintain the superiority 
of mere worldly rank and to carry into the grave the baubles of 
earthly vanity, — it is then, and then only, that we feel how 
utterly worthless are all the devices of sculpture and the empty 
pomp of monumental brass. . 



LESSON U&IL 
GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 

BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 

I pause and think 



Among the walls lined by the frequent tombs ; 
For it is very wonderful. Afar 
The populous city lifts its tall, bright spires 
The snowy sails are glancing on the bay, 
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As if in merriment : but here all sleep ; 
They sleep, — these calm pale people of the past : 
Spring plants her rosy feet on their, dim homes ; 
They sleep ! 

2. Sweet Summer comes and calls', and calls'; 
With all her passionate poetry of flowers, 

Wed to the music, of the soft south wind' ; 
They sleep* ! The lonely Autumn sits and sobi 
Between the cold white tombs, as if her heart 
Would break ; they sleep ! Wild winter comes and chants 
Majestical the mournful sagas learn' d 
- Far in the melancholy North, where God 
Walks forth alone upon the desolate seas ; 
They slumber still ! Sleep on*, passionless dead' ! 
Ye make our world sublime* : ye have a power 
And majesty the living never hold. 

3. Here Avarice shall forget his den of gold* ! 
Here Lust his beautiful victim', and hot Hate 
His crouching foe*. Ambition here shall lean 
Against Death's shaft, vailing the stern, bright eye * 
That, over-bold, would take the hight of gods, 

And know Fame's nothingness. The sire shall come, — 
The matron and the child, — through many years, 
To this fair spot, whither the plumed hearse 
Moves slowly through the winding walks, or Death 
For a brief moment pauses. All shall come 
To feel the touching eloquence of graves : 
And therefore it was well for us to clothe 
The place with beauty. 

4. No dark terror^here 
Shall chill the generous tropic of the soul', 
But Poetry, and her starr'd comrade, Art', 
Shall make the sacred country of the dead 
Magnificent*. The fragrant flowers shall smile 
Over the low 7 , green graves* ; the trees shall shake 
Their soul-like cadences upon the tombs* ; 

The little lake', set in a paradise 

Of wood', shall be a mirror to the moon 

What time she looks from her imperial tent 

In long delight at all below* ; the sea 

Shall lift some stately dirge he loves to breathe 

Over dead nations', while cakn sculptures stand 
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On every hill', and look like spirits there 
That drink the harmony\ 

5. Oh, it is well ! 
Why should a darkness scowl on any spot 
Where man grasps immortality ? Light\ light*, 
And art\ and poetry^ and eloquence*, 

And all that we call glorious', are its dower. 

ye whose moldering frames were brought and plaoea 

By pious hands within these flowery slopes 

Aid gentle hills, where are ye dwelling now? 

For man is more than element. The soul 

Lives in the body, as the sunbeam lives 

In trees or flowers that were but clay without 

6. Then where are ye, lost sunbeams of the mind? 
Are ye where great Orion towers and holds 
Eternity on his stupendous front ? 

Or where pale Neptune in the distant space 
Shows us how far, in his creative mood, 
With pomp of silence and concentred brows, 
# Walk'd forth the Almighty ? Haply ye have gone 
Where other matter roundeth into shapes 
Of bright beatitude : or do ye know 
Aught of dull space or time, and its dark load 
Of aching weariness ? 

7. They answer not. 
But He whose love created them of old, 
To cheer his solitary realm and reign, 
With love will still remember them. 



LESSON LXVEDL 



PRESS ON. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1. This is a speech, brief, but full of inspiration and opening the 
way to all vietory. The mystery of Napoleon's career was this : — 
under aU difficulties and discouragements, " Press on !" It solves 
the problem of all heroes*; it is the rule by which to weigh rightly 
all wonderful successes', and triumphal marches to fortune and 
genius\ 
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2. It should be the motto of all*, oW and young*, high' and 
tow,* fortunate' and unfortunate*, so called. " Press on* !" Never 
despair; never be discouraged; however stormy the heavens, 
however dark the way, however great the difficulties and re- 
peated the failures, " Press on !" 

3. If Fortune has played false with thee to-day', do thou play 
true to thyself to-morrow*. If thy riches have token wings and 
left thee', do not weep thy life away*, but be up and doing*, and , 
retrieve the loss by new energies and action*. If an unfortunate 
bargain has deranged thy business', do not fold thy arms', and 
gtve up all as lost', but stir thyself and work the more vigor- 
ously*. 

4. If those whom thou hast trusted have betrayed thee', do 
not be discouraged'; do not idly weep'; but "Press on*!" find 
others*; or, what is better', learn to live within thyself. Let 
the foolishness of yesterday' make thee wise to-day*. If thy 
affections have been poured oat', like water in the desert', do not 
sit down and perish of thirst', but press on*: a beautiful oasis is 
before thee, and thou mayst reach it if thou wilt. 

5. If another has been false to thee, do not increase the evil 
by being false to thyself. f)o not say the world has lost its poetrx 
and beauty : 'tis not so ; and, even if it be so, make thine o^B 
poetry and beauty by a brave*, a true*, and, above all', a religious*, 
life. 



LESSON LXIX. 
ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH. 

BT JAME8 MONTGOMERY. 

1. Higher, higher will we climb 

Up the mount of glory, 
That our names may live through time 

In our country's story : 
Happy, when her welfare calls', 
He who conquers*, he who falls*. 

2. Deeper, deeper let us toil 

In the mines of knowledge ; 
Nature's wealth, and learning's spoil', 

Win from school and college' : 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 
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8. Onward*, onward* will we press 
Through the path of duty; 
Virtue is true happiness', 

Excellence true beauty* : 
Minds are of celestial birth : 
Let us make a heaven of earth. 

4. Close and closer then we knit 

Hearts and hands together', 
Where our fireside-comforts sit 

In the wildest weather* : 
Oh, they wander wide who roam', 
For the joys of life', from home. 

5. Nearer, dearer bands of love 

Draw our souls in union' 
To our Father's house above', 

To the saints' communion*: 
Thither every hope ascend*; 
There may all our labors end*. 



LESSON LXX. 
WHERE SHOULD THE SCHOLAR LIVE? 

BT H. W. toNQFBLLOW. 

1. "Where should the scholar live*?" In solitude', or in so- 
ciety*? In the green stillness of the country, where he can hear 
and feel the throbbing heart of man ? I will make answer for 
him, and say, In the dark, gray town. Oh, they do greatly err 
who think that the stars are the only poetry which cities have, 
and therefore that the poet's only dwelling should be in sylvan 
solitudes, under the green roof of trees. Beautiful', no doubt, 
are all the forms of nature', when transfigured by the. miraculous 
power of poetry*, — hamlets, and harvest-fields, and nut-brown 
waters*; flowing ever under the forest', vast and shadowy', with 
all the sight and sounds of rural life. 

2. But, after all, what are these but the decorations and painted 
scenery in the great theater of human life ? What are they but 
the coarse materials of the poet's song ? Glorious, indeed, is the 
world of God around us ; but more glorious the world of God 
within us*. There lies the land of song*; there lies the poet's 
land*. The river of life that Sows through streets tumultuous, 
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bearing along so many gallant hearts, so many wrecks of humanity; 
— the many homes and households, each a little world in itself, 
revolving round its fireside, as a central sun; all forms of human 
joy and suffering, brought into that narrow compass; — and to be 
in this, and to be a part of this, acting*, thinking*, rejoicing', sor- 
rowing*, with his fellow-men, — such, suoh should be the poet's life 

3. If he would describe the world he should live m the world. 
The mind of the scholar, if you would have it large and liberal, 
should come in contact with other minds. It is better that his 
armor should be somewhat bruised by rude encounters even', than 
tifeg forever rusting on the wall\ Nor will his themes be few or 
trivial, because apparently shut in between the walls of houses, 
and having merely the decorations of street-scenery. A ruined 
character is as picturesque as a ruined castle. ^ 

4. There are dark abysses and yawning gulfs in the human 
heart, which can be rendered passable only by bridging them 
over with iron nerves and sinews, as Challey bridged the Sarine 
in Switzerland, and Telford the sea between Anglesea and Eng- 
land, with chain bridges. These are the great themes of human 
thought*; not green grass', and flowers', and moonlight'. Besid es^ 
the mere external forms of nature we make our own, and carafe 
with us everywhere, by the power of memory. 



LESSON LXXI. 
HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNY 

BT SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE. 

Samuel Taylob Colbbibgb was born October 20, 1772, in Devon- 
shire, England. In scholarship he surpassed nearly all men of his age, 
and in conversation he was universally acRowledged to be unequaled. 
He wrote several prose works, which are distinguished for purity of dic- 
tion, profound thought, and sound Christian morality. His poems, con- 
tain some of the most beautiful productions in our language. He died 
July 25, 1834. 

Chamouny, (sha mo ne / ,) a valley in the Alps, celebrated for its pictu- 
resque sites, and the wild grandeur of its mountains and glaciers. 
• 1 .si 

Abvb (ar'va) and Abveibon, (ar va rong',) small rivew which haT 
their sources in the foot of Mont Blanc. 

1. Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause, 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovereign Blanc ! 
12 
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The Arve and Arveiron at .thy base 
Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful form', 
ilisest from forth -thy silent sea of pines 
How silently ! Around thee, and above, 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, — 
An ebon masa: methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge ! But when I look again', 4 # . ': * 
It is thine own calm home*, thy crystal shrine*, 
. Thy habitation frdm eternity* ! 

dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, * 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayet , 

1 worshiped the Invisible alone. 

2. Yel^like some sweet, beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, tbe meanwhile, wast blending with my though*, 
Yea, with my life and life's own secret joy, 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing there, 
^ As ipj^ber natural form, swell'd vast to heaven ! 

3. Awake*, my souF ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and becret ecstasy! Awake*, 

Voice of sweet song ! Awase*, my heart', awake* I 
Green vales and icy cKfiY, all join my hymn*. 

. 4. Thou first and chief, sole Sovereign of the vale 1 
Oh, struggling with the darkness all the night/ 
And visited ail night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky or when they sink, 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth's rrcr star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald', wake* I Oh, wake* ! and utter praise* ! 
, Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth*? 
Who fill'd thy countenance with* rosy light* ? 
Who made thee Parent of perpetual streams*? 

1. And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who calTd you forth from night and utter death*, 
From dark and icy caverns call'd you forth*, ' 
* Down those precipitous*, black*, jagged rocks*, 
Forever shatter' d, and the same forever*? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life*, 
Your strength*, your speed*, your fury*, and yonr joy*. 
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Unceasing thunder', and eternal foam*? ' 

And who commanded, and the silence came, 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? * - 

6. Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain, 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents* ! silent cataracts* ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
I Beneath the keen full moon*? Who bade the sun 
: Clothe you with rainbows* ? Who, with living flowejB 
Of loveliest blue', spread garlands at your feet* ? 
" God* !" let the torrents', like a shout of nations', 
Answer*! and let the ice-plains echo, "God*!" 
"God!" sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-Hke sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, " God I" 

7. Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm 1 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds I 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 
Utter forth, "God!" and fill the hills with praise 1 

S. Thou too, hoar mount ! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche unheard 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast, 
Thou, too, again, stupendous mountain ! thou, 
That, as I raise my head, a while bow'd low 
In adoration, upward from thy %&* 
Slow traveling with dim eyes suffused with tears, * 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 
To rise before me. Rise*, oh, ever rise*! 
Rise, like a cloud of incense*, from the earth*! 

• Thou kingly spirit throned anions: the hill?. 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 
Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky*, # • 
And tell the stars*, and tell yon rising sun*, 
Earth', with her thousand voices', praises God*. 
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LESSON LXXIT. 

THE TRIALg OF THE PILGRIM& 

BY EDWARD EVERETT. 

1. From the dark portals of the Star-Chamber, and in th« 
stern text' of acts of uniformity, the Pilgrims received a com- 
mission more efficient than any that ever bore the royal sftl. 
Their banishment to Holland was fortunate*; the decline of their 
little company in the strange land was fortunate*; the. difficulties 
which they experienced in getting the royal consent to banish 
themselves to this wilderness were fortunate*; all the tears and 
heart-breakings of that ever-memorable parting at Delfthaven, 
had the happiest influence on the rising destinies of New Eng- 
land*. All this purified the ranks of the* settlers. These rough 
touches of fortune brushed off the light, uncertain, selfish spirits. 

2. They made it a grave, solemn, self-denying expedition, 
d required of those who engaged in it to be so too. they 
it a broad shadow of thought and seriousness over the cause*; 

and, if this sometimes deepened into melancholy and bitterness', 
can we find no apology for such a human weakness' ? It is sad', 
indeed', to reflect on the disasters which the little band of pil- 
grims encountered*; sad to see a portion of them, the prey of 
unrelenting cupidity, treacherously embarked in an unsound, 
unseaworthy ship, which they are. soon obliged to abandon and 
crowd themselves into one vessel, — one hundred persons, besides 
the ship's company, in a vessel of one hundred and eighty tons ! 

3. One is touched at the story of the long', cold', and weary 
autumnal passage*; of the landing on the inhospitable rocks at 
this dismal season, whe^they are deserted, before long, by the 
ship w&ich ha4 brought them and which seemed their only hold 
upon the world of fellow-men, — a prey to the elements and to 
want, and fearfully ignorant of the numbers, the power, and the 
temper of the savage tribes that filled the unexplored continent 
upon whose verge they had ventured. 

4. But all this wrought together for good. These trials of 
wandering and exile*, of the ocean*, the winter*, the wilderness, 
and the savage foe', were the final assurance of success*. It was 
these that put, tar away from our fathers' cause all patrician 
softness, all hereditary claims to pre-eminence. No effeminate 
nobility crowded into the dark and austere ranks of the pilgrims'; 
no Oarr or Villiers would lead on the Hi-provided band of 
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despised Puritans'; no well-endowed clergy were on the alert to 
quit their cathedrals, and set up a pompons hierarchy in the 
frozen wilderness'; no craving governors were anxious to be sent 
over to our cheerless Eldorados of ice and of snow*. 

5. No*; they could not say they had encouraged', patronized', 
or helped* die Pilgrims. Their own cares*, their own labors*, 
their own councils*, their own blood', contrived* ail, bore* all, 
sealed* all. They could not afterward fairly pretend to reap 
where they had not strewed; and, as our fathers reared this broad 
and solid fabric with pains and watchfulness, unaided, ' barely 
tolerated, it did not fall when the favor, which had always beea 
withholden, was changed into wrath*, — when the arm', which had 
nevei supported', was raised to destroy*. 

6. Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous vessel^ 
the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted, with the prospects 
of a future state, and bound across the unknown sea I behold 
it pursuing', with a thousand misgivings', the uncertain', the 
tedious voyage*. Suns rise and set*, and weeks and months pass*; 
and winter surprises them on the deep', but brings them not in 
sight of the wished-for shore*. ^ 

7. I see them now, scantily supplied with provisions, crowdeJP 
almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, 
pursuing a circuitous route; and now driven in fury before the 
raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. The awful voice 
of the storm howls through the rigging*; the laboring masts 
seem straining from their base*; the dismal sound of the pumps 
is heard*; the ship leaps', as it were', madly, from billow to 
billow*; the ocean breaks, and settles with ingulfing floods over 
the floating deck, and beats, with deadening, shivering weight, 
against the staggered vessel. 

8. I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing theii all 
but desperate undertaking, and landed, at last, after a few 
months' passage, M the ice-clad rocks^of Plymouth, weak and 
weary from the voyage, poorly armed, scantily provisioned, de- 
pending on tke, .charity of their shipmaster for a draught of 
beer on f boara?*irinking nothing but water on shore, without 
shelter, without means, surrounded by hostile tribes. 

9. Shut now the volume of History^a*d tell me, on any - 

Erinciple of human probability, what shal^e foe fate of this 
andful of adventurers. Tell me, nian flrmilitary science, in 
how many months were they all swept* off by the thirty savage 
tribes enumerated within the early limits of New England? 
Tell me, politician, how long did this shadow of a colony, on 
which your conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish on 
the distant coast? Student of history, compare for me the 
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baffled projects, the deserted settlements, Ae abandoned adven- 
tures, of other times, and find the parallel of this. 

10. Was it the winter's storm, beating upon the" houseless 
heads of women and children? was it hard labor and spare 
meals? was it disease? was it the tomahawk? was it the deep 
malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken 
heart, aching, in its last moments, at the recollection of the loved 
and left beyond the sea? was it some, or all of these united, 
that hurried this forsaken company to their melancholy fate? 
And is it possible that neither of these causes, that not all of 
them combined, were able to blast this bud of hope? Is it pos- 
sible, that, from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy not *o 
much of admiration as of pity, there has gone forth a progress 
so steady, a growth so wonderful, an expansion so ample, a 
reality so important, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious ? 



LESSON LXXIIL 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

BT REV. J. PIKRPONT. 



1. The Pilgrim Fathers, where are they? 

The waves that brought them o'er 
Still roll in the ba/, and dash their spray* 

As they break along the shore\ 
Still roll in the bay 7 , as they rolTd that day 

When the Mayflower moor'd below*; 
When the sea around was black with storms', 

And white the shore with snow\ 

2. The mists'; that wrapp'd the Pilgrim'dfeleer/, 

Still brood upon the tide x ; 
And his rocks yet keep their watch by the deep', 

To stay its waves of pride\ 
But the snow-white sail', that he gave to the gale 

When the heavens looked dark*, is gone^ 
As an angetts wing, through an opening cloud, 

Is seen, and then withdrawn. 

8, The Pilgrim exile, — sainted nameM 
The hill, whose icy brow 
Bejoiced, when he came, in the morning's flame, 
In the morning's flame burns now. 
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Aad the qpon'« cold lightf , as it lay that night 

On the hillside', and the sea', 
Still lies where he laid his houseless head* : 

But the Pilgrim*, — where is he* ? 

. The Pilgrim Fathers are at rest : 

When Summer's throned on high, 
And the world's warm breast is in verdure dressM, 

Go stand on the hill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 

On that hallow' d spot is cast; 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 

Looks kindly on that spot last. 

The Pilgrim spirit has not fled s 

It walks in noon's broad light; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 

With their holy stars, by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 

And shall guard his ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay, where the Mayflower lay, 

Shall foam and freeze no more. * 



LESSON LXXIV. 
THE DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 

BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 

1. Fellow-citizens, let us not retire from this occasion 
without a deep and solemn conviction of the duties which have 
devolved upon us. This lovely land*, this glorious liberty*, these 
benign institutions', the dear purchase of our fathers', are ours*; 
ours to enjoy*, ours to preserve', ours to transmit. Generations 
past', and generations to come*, hold us responsible for this 
sacred trust*. Our fathers from behind admonish us with their 
anxious, paternal voices; posterity calls out to us from the bosom 
of the future; the world turns hither with its solicitous eye: all, 
all conjure us to act wisely and faithfully in this relation which 
we sustain. 

2. We can never, indeed, pay the debt which is upon us x ; 
but by virtue*, by morality*, by religion*, by the cultivation of 
every good habit', we may hope to enjoy the blessing through 
our day', and to leave it unimpaired to our children*. Let us 
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feel deeply how much 6f wkat we are, and T^Jiat we possess, w€ 
owe to this liberty, and to these institutions of government. 

3. Nature has, indeed, given us a soil which yields boun- 
teously to the hand of. industry; the mighty and fruitful ocean is 
before us, and the skies over our heads shed health and vigor. 
But what are lands, and seas, and skies, to civilized man, with- 
out society, without knowledge, without morals, without religious 
culture t and bow can these be enjoyed, in all their excellence, 
but under the protection of wise institutions and a free govern- 
ment? 

4. Fellow-citizens, there is not one of us, there is not one of us 
here present, who does not at this moment, and at every moment, 
experience, in his own condition, and in the condition of those 
most n^ar and dear to him, the influence and benefits of this 
liberty and of these institutions. Let us, then, acknowledge the 
blessing*; let us feel it deeply and powerfully*; let us cherish a 
strong affection for it', and resolve to maintain and perpetuate it\ 
The blood of our fathers', let it not have been shed in vain*; 
the great hope of posterity', let it not be blasted*. 

5. The striking attitude, too, in which we stand to the world 
around us, — a topic to which, I fear, I advert to too often, and 
dwell on too long* — cannot be altogether omitted here. Neither 
individuals nor nations can perform their part well, until they 
understand and feel its importance, and comprehend and justly 
appreciate all the duties belonging to it. It is not to inflate 
national vanit/, nor to swell a light and empty feeling of self- 
importance', but it is that we may judge justly of our situation*, 
and of our own duties*, that I earnestly urge this consideration 
of our position and our character among the nations of the 
earth*. 

6. It cannot be denied, but by those who would dispute 
against the sun, that with America, and in America, a new era 
commences in human affairs. This era is distinguished by free 
representative governments*, by entire religious liberty*, by im- 
proved systems of national intercourse*, by a newly-awakened and 
an unconquerable spirit of free inquiry*, and by a diffusion of 
knowledge through the community', such as has been before 
altogether unknown and unheard-of. 

7. America! America! our country, fellow-citizens, our own 
dear and native land, is inseparably connected, fast bound up, in 
fortune and by fate, with these great interests. If they fall', 
we fall with them*; if they stand', it will be because we have 
upholden them*. Let us contemplate, then, this connection 
which binds the prosperity of others to our own; and let ui 
manfully discharge all the duties which it imposes. 
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8. If we cherish .the virtues and the principles of our fathers, 
Heaven will assist us to carry on the work of human liberty amcL 
human happiness. Auspicious omens cheer us. Great examples 
are. before us. Our own firmament now shines brightly upon 
our path. Washington is in the clear- qpper sky. These other 
Btars* have now joined the constellation; they circle round their 
center, and the heavens beam with new light. Beneath this 
illumination let us walk the course of life, and at its close 
devoutly commend our beloved country, the common parent of 
us all, to the Divine Benignity. 



LESSON LXXV. 
MARSEILLES HYMN. . 

BY DE L'lSLE 

1. Ye sons of France', awake to glory* ! 

Hark ! hark ! what myriads bid you rise* ! 
Your children*, wives', and grandsires hoary*; 

Behold their tears and hear their cries ! 
Shall hateful tyrants', mischief breeding', 
With hireling hosts', a ruffian band', 
Affright and desolate the land', 
While liberty and peace lie bleeding? 
(/* jp 5 ) To arms ! to arms ! ye brave ! 

The avenging sword unsheathe ! 
March on ! march on ! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death ! 

2. Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 

Which treacherous kings confederate raise; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 

And lo ! our fields and cities blaze. 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 

While lawless force, with guilty stride, 

Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands imbruing? 
To arms 1 to arms ! ye brave ! &c. 
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8: With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The bold insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst <d gold and power unbounded, 

To metflf and vend the light and air. 
like berists of Jburden would they load us^ 
Like gods, would bid their slaves adore x : 
But man is man\ and who is more v ? 
- Then shall they longer lash and goad us'? 
>** To arms ! to arms ! ye brave ! &c. 

4. Liberty, can man resign thee', 

Once having felt thy generous flame'? 
Can dungeons', bolts', or bars confine thee', 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame' ? 
" Too l<mg the world has wept, bewailing, 
That Falsehood's dagger tyrants wield : 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! &c. 



LESSON LXXVL 
THE NOBILITY OP lABOR. 

BY BEV. OBVILLE DEWEY. 

Rev. Obville Dewey was born in Sheffield, Massachusetts, in 1794. 
fie graduated from Williams College, and entered the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1816. For tenyears he was pastor of a church in 
New Bedford. In 1835 he removed to New York, where he continued to 
preach until 1849, when he resigned his charge on account of ill health. 
He has of late resided on his farm in Sheffield. 

1. Why, in the great scale of things, is labor ordained for us? 
Easily, bad it so pleased the great Ordainer, might it have. been 
dispensed with. The world itself might have been a mighty 
machinery for producing all that man wants. Houses might 
have risen like an exhalation, 

"With the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple." 

Gorgeous rarniture might have been placed in them, and soft 
conches and luxuriant banquets spread by hands unseen; and 
man/clothed with fabrics o£ nature's weaving, rather than with 
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imperial purple, might have been sent to disport himself in 
those Elysian palaces. 

2. "Fair scene!" I imagine yon are raying: "fortunate for 
ns had it been the scene ordained for human life !" But where 
then had been human energy, perseverance, patience, virtu*, 
heroism? Cut off labor, with one blow, from the world, and 
mankind had sunk to a crowd of Asiatic voluptuaries. No! it 
had not been fortunate! Better, that the earth be given to 
man as a dark mass, whereupon to labor. Better, that rude and 
unsightly materials be provided in the ore-bed and in the forest, 
for him to fashion in splendor and beauty. 

3. Better, I say, not because of that splendor and beauty, but 
because the act of creating them is better than the things them- 
selves; because exertion is nobler than ^enjoyment; because the 
laborer is greater and more worthy of honor than the idler. If 
man stood on the earth passively and unconscious, imbibing the 
dew and sap, and spreading his arms to the light and air, he 
would be but a tree. If he grew up capable neither of purpose 
nor of improvement, with no guidance but instinct, and no 
powers but those of digestion and locomotion, he would be but 
an animal. 

4. But he is more than this*: he is a man*; he is made to 
improve*; he is made 7 , therefore', to think*, to actf, to work*. 
Labor is his great function*, his peculiar distinction', his privi- 
lege*. Can he not think so? Can he not see, that, from being 
an animal, to eat, and drink, and sleep, tp become a worker, to 
put forth the htnd of ingenuity, and to pour his own thoughts 
into the molds- vi nature, fashioning them into forms of grace 
and fabrics of convenience, and converting them to purposes of 
improvement and happiness, — can he not see, I repeat, that this is 
the greatest possible step in privilege ? 

5. Labor, I say, is man's great function. The earth and the 
atmosphere are his laboratory. With spade and plow; with 
mining shafts, and furnaces, and forges; with fire and steam; 
amidst the noise and whirl of swift and bright machinery; 
and abroad in the silent fields, beneath the roofing sky; man 
was made to be ever working, ever experimenting. And 
while he, and all his dwellings of care and toil, are borne 
onward with the circling skies, and the shows of heaven are 
around him, and their infinite depths image and invite his 
thought, still, in all the worlds of philosophy, in the universe of 
intellect, man must be a worker. He is nothing, he can bt 
nothing, he can achieve nothing, fulfill nothing, without working. 

6. I call upon those whom I address, to stand up for the 
nobility of labor. . It is Heaven's great ordinance for human 
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improvement. Let not that great ordinance be broken dowo 
What do I say? It is broken down; and it has been broken 
down, for ages. Let it, 6hen, be built up again ; here, if any- 
where, on these shores of a new world, of a new civilization. 
Bat how, it may be asked, is it broken down ? Do not men toil ? 
, it may be said. They do, indeed, toil; but they too generally 
do it because they must. 

7. Many submit to it, as in some sort, a degrading necessity; 
and they desire . nothing so much on earth, as to escape from it 
They fulfill the great law of labor in the letter, but break it in 
the spirit. To some field of labor, mental or manual, every idler 
should hasten, as a chosen, coveted theater of improvement. 
But so is he not impelled to do, under the teachings of our im- 
perfect civilization. On the contrary, he sits down, folds his 
hands, and blesses himself in his idleness. This way of think- 
ing is the heritage of the absurd and unjust feudal system, under 
which serfs labored; and gentlemen spent their lives in fighting 
and feasting. 

8. It is time that this opprobrium of toil were done away. 
Ashamed to toil? Ashamed of thy dingy workshop and dusty 
labor-field; of thy hard hand, scarred with service more honor- 
able than that of war; of thy soiled and weather-stained garments, 
on which mother Nature has embroidered, midst sun and rain, 
fire and steam, her own heraldic honors? Ashamed of these 
tokens and titles, and envious of the flaunting robes of imbecile 
idleness and vanity? It is treason to nature*; it is impiety to 
Heaven*; it is breaking Heaven's great ordinance*. Toil, I 
repeat, — toil, either of the brain, of the heart, or of the hand, 
is the only true manhood, the only true nobility. 
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LESSON LXXVH 
LABOR. 

BT MBS. F. 8. OSGOOD. 

Frahobs S. Omood, the daughter of Mr. Joseph Locke, was born in 
Boston, about the year 18X2. In 1884 she married Mr. S. S. §#good, a 
young painter, already favorably known in his profession. Mrs. Osgood 
wrote many prose tales and sketches, but her literary fame rests princi- 
pally upon her poetical compositions, which are quite numerous. She 
died May 12, 1850. 

1. Pause not to dream of the future before us; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us : 
Hark! how Creation's deep, musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

2. "Labor is worship!" the robin is singing; 

" Labor is worship!" the wild bee is ringing. 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature's heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower • 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower : 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 

3. "Labor is life!" 'Tis the still water faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ! 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory! the flying cloud lightens; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens : 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tine 

4. Labor is rest, from the sorrows that greet us; 
Best from all petty vexations that meet us; 
Best from sin-promptings that ever entreat as; 

Best from world-sirens that lead us to ill. 
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Work, — and pare slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work, — thou shalt ride o'er care's coming billow; 
lie not down wearied 'neath woe's weeping willow! . 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 

&» Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round the»i 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee; 

Best not content in thy darkness, — a clod! 
Work, — for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor! all labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 



LESSON LXXVUI. 
IRISH COURTESY. 

BY 8EDLBY. 

Stranger — O* CaUaghan. 

Stranger. I HAVE lost my way, good friend : can you assist me 
In finding it? 

O'CaUaghan. Assist you in finding it, sir? ay, by my faith 
and troth, and that I will, if it was to the world's end, and further 
too. 

Stir. I wish to return by the shortest route to the Black Bock.. 

O'Gal. Indade, and you will, so plase your honor's honor; 
and O'Callaghan's own self shall show you the way, and (hen 
you can't miss it, you know. 

Str. I would not give you so much trouble, Mr. O'CaUaghan. 

O f Cal. It is never a trouble, so plase your honor, for an Irish- 
man to do' his duty. 

Str. Whither do you travel, friend? 

0* Cal. To Dublin, so plase your honor. Sure all the world 
knows that Judy O' Flanagan will be married to-morrow, God 
willing, to Pat Ryan; and Pat, you know, is my own foster- 
brother, because why we had but one nurse betwane us, and 
that was my own mother; but she died one day, the Lord rest 
her swate soul ! and left me an orphan, for my father married 
again, and his new wife was the devil's own child, and did 
nothing but bate me from morning #iil night. Och, why did X 
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aot die before I was bom to see that day? for, by St Patrick, 
the woman's heart was as cold as a hailstone. 

Str. But what reason could she have for treating you so un- 
mercifully, Mr. O'Callaghan? 

(/Cal. Ah, your honor, and sure enough there are always 
rasoos as plenty as pratees; for being hard-hearted. And I was 
no bigger than a dumpling at the time, so I could not help my- 
elf, and my father did net care to help me, and so I hopped 
he twig, and parted old Nick's darling! Och! may the devil 
find her wherever she goes ! But here I am alive andlspeing 
and going to see Pat married; and faith, to do him justice, he's 
as honest a lad as any within ten miles of us, and no disparage- 
ment, neither; and I love Pat, and I love all his family; ay, by 
my shoul do I, every mother's skin of them; and by the same 
token, I have traveled many a long mile to be present at his 
wedding. 

Str. Your miles in Ireland are much longer than ours, I 
believe. 

& Cal. Indade, and you may belave that, your honor, because 
why, St. Patrick measured them in his coach, you know. Och, 
by the powers ! the time has been,— but, 'tis no matter, not a 
single copper at all at all now belongs to the family, but as I was 
saying, the day has been, ay, by my troth, and the night too, 
when the O'Callaghans, good luck to them, held their heads up 
as high as the best; and, though I have not a rod of land 
belonging to me but what I hire, I love my country, and would 
halve my last pratee with every poor creature that has none. 

Str. Pray how does the bride appear, Mr. O'Callaghan? 

0' Cal. Och, by my shoul, your honor, she's a nate article; 
•and then she will be rigged out as gay as a lark and as fine as a 
peacock; because why, she has a great lady for her godmother, — 
long life and success to her, — who has given Judy two milch 
cows and five pounds in hard money; and Pat has taken as 
dacent apartments as any in Dublin* a nate, eomely parlor as 
you'd wish to see, just six fate under ground, with a nice, beauti- 
ful ladder to go down, and all so complate and gentale, and com- 
fortable as a body may say. 

Str. Nothing like comfort, Mr. O'Callaghan. 

C Cal. Faith, and you may say that your honor. Comfort is 
comfort, says I to Mrs. O'Callaghan, when we are all sated 
so cleverly around a great big turf fire, as merry as grigs, with 
the dear little grunters snoring so swately in the corner, defying 
wind and weather, with a dry thatch and a sound conscience to 
go to slape upon. 

Stt. A good conscience makes a soft pillow. 
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(/ Cal. Och, jewel, sure it is not the best beds that make the 
best slapers; for there's Kathleen and myself can slape like two 
big tops, and our bed is none of the softest, because why, we 
slape on the ground, and have no bed at all at all. 

Str. It is a pity, my honest fellow, that you should ever want 
one. There, (giving him a guinea,} good-bye, Mr. O'Callaghan. 

O'Cal. I'll drink your honor's health, that I will, and may 
God and the blessed Virgin help you and yours, as long as grasp 
grows and water runs. 



LESSON LXXIX. 
THE MODERN BELLE. 

BT STARK. 



1. She sits in a fashionable parlor, 

And rocks in her easy chair; 
She is clad in silks and satins, 

And jewels are in her hair; 
She winks, and giggles, and simpers, 

And simpers, and giggles, and winks, 
And though she talks but little, 

'Tis a good deal more than she thinks. 

2. She lies a-bed in the morning 

Till nearly the hour of noon, 
Thea comes down snapping and snarling , 

Because she was called so soon ! 
Her hair is still in papers, 

Her cheeks*8till fresh with paint; 
Remains of her last nights' blushes 

Before sho intended to faint. 

8. She doats upon men unshaven, 

And men with "flowing hair;" 
She's eloquent over mustaches, 

They give such a foreign air! 
She talks of Italian music, 

And falls in love with the moon, 
And if a mouse were to meet her, 

She would sink away in a swoon. 
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4. Her feet are so very little, 

Her hands are so very white, 
Her jewels so very heavy, 

And her head so very light, 
Her color is made of cosmetics, 

(Though this she never will own,) 
Her body's made mostly of cotton, 

Her heart is made wholly of stoat. 

5. She falls in love with a fellow, 

Who swells with a foreign air; 
He marries her for her money, 

She marries him for his hair I 
One of the very best matches, 

Both are well mated in life; 
She's got a fool for a husband, 

He's got a fool for a wife ! 



LESSON LXXX 

HANNIBAL TO HIS SOLDIERS. 



1. Hebe, soldiers, you must either conquer or die) the very first 
Lour you meet the enemy. Two seas enclose you on the right 
and left; not a ship to fly to for escaping. Before you is the 
Po, a river broader and more rapid than the Rhone; behind you 
are the Alps, over which, even when your numbers were un- 
diminished, you were hardly able to force a passage. But the 
same fortune which has thus laid jpu under the necessity of 
fighting', has set before your eyes the rewards of victory\ 

2. You have hitherto met with no reward worthy of the 
labors and dangers you have undergone. The time is now come 
to reap the full recompense of your toilsome marches over so 
many mountains and rivers, and through so many nations, all of 
tnem in arms. This is the place which Fortune has appointed 
to be the limits of your labor*; it is here that you will finish your 
glorious warfare', and receive an ample recompense of your com- 
pleted service* For I would not have you imagine that victory 
will be as difficult as the name of a Roman war is great and 
sounding. 

& Jt Jias often happened, that a despised enemy has given a 
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bloody battle; and the most renowned kings and nation* hare by 
a small force been overthrown. And, if you but take away the 
glitter of the Boman najae, what is there wherein they may 
stand in competition with you ? For (to say nothing of your 
service in war, for twenty years together, with so much valor and 
success) from the very pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, from 
the utmost bounds of the earth, through so many warlike nations 
of Spain and Ga&l,.have you not come hither victorious? 

4. And with whom are you now to fight? With raw soldiers, 
an undisciplined army, beaten, vanquished, besieged by the 
Gauls the very last summer; an army unknown to their leader, 
and a leader unknown to his army. I esteem it no small advan- 
tage, soldiers, that there is not one among you, who has not often^ 
been an eye-witness of my exploits in war; not one, of whose 

2 for J myself have not been a spectator, so as to be able to name 
e times and places of his noble achievements; that with 
soldiers, whom I have a thousand times praised and rewarded, 
and whose pupil I was before their general, I shall march against 
an army of men strangers to one another. 
. 5. On what side soever I turn my eyes', I behold all full of 
courage and strength\ A veteran infantry*; a most gallant 
cavalry*; you', my allies', most faithful and valiant*; you', 
Carthaginians', whom not only your country's cause', but the 
justest anger*, impels to battle*. The hope, the courage, of 
assailants is always greater than of those who act upon the 
defensive. With hostile banners displayed, you are come down 
upon Italy; you bring the war. Grief, injuries*, indignities', 
fire your minds', and spur you forward to revenge*. First', they 
demanded me*^ that T, your general*, should be delivered up to 
them*; next', all of you who had fought at the siege of Sagun- 
tum*; and we were to be put to death by the eztremest tortures. 

6. Proud and cruel nation* ! Every thing must be yours 7 , and 
at your disposal* ! You are to prescribe to us with whom we 
shall make war; with whom we shall make peace. You are to 
set bounds; to shut us up within hiHs and rivers; but you,— you 
are not to observe the limits which yourselves have fixed 1 " Pass 
not the Iberus." What next? "Touch not the Saguntines; 
Saguntum is upon the Iberus: move not a step towards tlyU 
city." < Is it a small matter, then, that you have deprived us of 
our ancient possession, Sicily and Sardinia? 

7. You would have Spain too ! Well, we shall yield Spain, 
and then you will pass into Africa. Will pass, did I sayf This 
very year they ordered one of their consuls into Africa, the other 
into Spain. No, soldiers; there is nothing left tor us, but what 
we can vindicate with our swords. (j> 4 /*) Come on, then. Be . 
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' men. The Komans may, with more safety, be cowards; they 
have their own country behind them; have places of refuge to 
31 fly to, and are secure from danger in the roads thither; but for 
^ you there is no middle fortune between death and victory ! Let 
1 this be but well fixed in your minds; and once again, I say, you 
ffl are the conquerors. 



LESSON LXXXL 
THE BATTLE HYMN. 

BT THEODORE KORNBR. 



Theodore Kornrr, a celebrated German poet and soldier, was born *t 
Dresden, in 1791. He was killed in a battle against the French, which 
took place near Rosenberg, August 26, 1813. 

1. Father of earth and heaven! I call thy name! 

Bound me the smoke and shout of battle roll ; 
My eyes are dazzled with the rustling -flame; 

Father, sustain an untried soldier's soul. 

Or life, or death, whatever be the goal 
That crowns or closes round this struggling hour, 

Thou knowest, if ever from my spirit stole 
One deeper prayer, 'twas that no cloud might lower 
On my young fame! hear! God of eternal power! 

2. God! thou art merciful. The wintry storm, 

The cloud that pours the thunder from its womb, 
But show the sterner grandeur of thy form; 

The lightnings, glancing through the midnight gjioom, 

To faith's raised eye as calm, as lovely, come, 
As splendors of the autumnal evening star, 

As roses shaken by the breeze's plume, 
When, like cool incense, comes the dewy air, 
And on the golden wave the sunset bums afar. 

8. God ! thou art mighty ! At thy footstool bound, 
Lie gazing to thee, chance, and life, and death; 

Nor in the angel circle flaming round, 

Nor in the million worlds that blaze beneath, 
Is one that can withstand thy wrath's hot breath, 

Woe in thy frown, in thy smile victory ! 

Hear my last prayer ! I ask no mortal wreath; 

Let but these eyes my rescued country see, 

Then take my spirit, all Omnipotent, to the*. 
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4. (p*/*)Now for the fight\ now for the cannon peaT, 

(p 5 / 5 ) Forward* 1 through bloocT, and toil% and cloud', and 
fireM 
Glorious the shout*, the shock*, the crash of steeP, 
The volleVa roll', the rocket's blasting spire* ! 
They sha&e* ! like broken waves their squares retireM 
(jp 8 / 5 ; On.them x , hussars' ! Now give them rein and heeP ! 

Think of the orphaned child*, the murdered sire* 1 
Earth pies for blood* ! in thunder on them wheel* ! 
This hour to Europe's fate shall set the triumph seal ! 



LESSON LXXXIT. 
LABOR AND GENIUS. 

BT B3V. STDHET SMITH. 



Rav. Sydney Smith was born at Woodford, near London in 1769. He 
was an accomplished scholar, and one of the wittiest and ablest men of 
his age. He was one of the projectors of the "Edinburgh Review," and 
continued for many years one of its most active contributors. He died 
in 1846. 

1. The prevailing idea with young people has been the in- 
compatibility of labor and genius; and, therefore, from the fear of 
being dull, thought it necessary to remain ignorant. I have seen, 
at school and at college, a great many young men 'Completely 
destroyed by having been so unfortunate as to produce an excel- 
lent copy of verses. Their genius being now established, all 
that remained for them to do was to act up to the dignity of the 
character ) and as this dignity consisted in reading nothing new, 
in forgetting what they had already read, and in pretending to 
be acquainted with all subjects by a sort of off-hand exertion of 
talents, they soon collapsed into the most frivolous and insig- 
nificant of men. * 

2. It would be an extremely profitable thing, to draw up a 
short and well-authenticated account of the habits of study of 
the most celebrated writers with whose style of literary industry 
we happen to be most acquainted. It would,go very far to destroy 
the absurd and pernicious association of genius and idleness, by 
showing that the greatest poets, orators, statesmen, and histo- 
rians, — men of the most brilliant and imposing talents, have 
actually labored as hard as the makers of dictionaries and the 
arrangers of indexes; and that the most obvious reason why 
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they have been superior to, other men is, that they have taken 
more pains than other men. 

3. Gibbon was in his study every morning', winter and 
summer', at six o'clock*; Mr. Burke was the most indefatigable 
of human beings*; Leibnitz was never out Qf his library*; Pascal 
killed himself by stndy* ; Cicero narrowly escaped death by the 
same cause*; Milton was at his books with as niboh regularity as 
a merchant or an attorney*, — he had mastered aH the knowledge 
of his time*; so had Homer. Raffaelle lived but thirty-seven 
Tears, and, in that short space, carried the art of painting so far 
beyond what it had before reached, that he appears to stand alone 
as a model to his successors. 

4: There are instances to the -contrary; but, generally speak- 
ing, the life of all truly great men has been a life of intense and 
incesuant labor. They have commonly passed the first half of 
life in the gross darkness of indigent humility; overlooked, mis* 
taken, contemned by weaker men; thinking^ while others slept*, 
reading' while others rioted*; feeling something within them that 
told them they should not always be kept down among the dregs 
of the world. And then, when their time was come, and some 
little accident has given them their first occasion, they have burst 
oat into the light and glory of public life, rich with the spoils 
of time, and mighty in all the labors and struggles of the mind. 

5. Then do the multitude cry out "a miracle of genius*!" 
Yes, he is a miracle of genius', because he is, a miracle of labor*; 
because, instead of trusting to the resources of his own single 
mind', he has ransacked a thousand minds*; because he makes 
use of the accumulated wisdom of ages*, and takes', as his point 
of departure', the very last line and boundary to which science 
has advanced*; because it has ever been the object of his life to 
assist every intellectual gift of nature*, however munificent' and 
however splendid', with every resource that art could suggest', 
and every attention diligence could bestow*. 

6. But, while I am descanting upon the conduct of the under- 
standing and the best modes of acquiring knowledge, some men 
may be disposed to asl^ " Why conduct my understanding with 
such endless care? and what is the use of so much knowledge?" 
What is the use of so much knowledge? What is the use of so 
much life? What are we to do with the seventy years of exist- 
ence allotted to us? and how are we to live them out to the last? 
1 1 olemnly declare, that, but for the love of knowledge, I should 
consider the life of the meanest hedger and ditcher as preferable 
to. that of the greatest and richest man in existence: for the fire 
of our minds is like the fire which the Persians burn in the 
raontaxBB, ft flames night and day, and is immortal, and net to 
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be quenched ! Upon something it must act and feed*; upon the 
pure spirit of knowledge', or upon the foul dregs of polluting 
passions*. 

7. Therefore, when I say*, m conducting your understanding', 
love knowledge with a great love, with a vehement love, with a 
love coeval with life, what do I say, but love innocence*; love 
virtue*; love purity of conduct*; love that which', if you are 
rich and great', will sanctify the blind fortune which has made 
you so', and make men call it' justice*; love that which', if you 
are poor', will* render your poverty respectable*, and make the 

Cdest feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of your fortunes*; 
that which will comfort you*, adorn you*, and never quit 
you*; which will open to you the kingdom of thought*, and* all 
the boundless regions of conception, as an asylum against the 
cruelty*, the injustice*, and the pain', that may be your lot in the 
oeter world*; that which will make your motives habitually great 
and honorable, and light up in an instant a thousand noble dis- 
dains at the very thought of meanness and of fraud ! 

8. Therefore', if any young man here have embarked his life 
in pursuit of knowledge', let him go on without doubting or 
fearing the event*; let him not be intimidated by the cheerless 
beginnings of knowledge', by the darkness from which she 
springs', by the difficulties which hover around her', by the 
wretched habitations in which she dwells', by the want and 
sorrow which sometimes journey in her train'; but let him ever 
follow her as the angel that guards him*, and as the genius of 
his life*. She will bring him out at last into the light of da/, 
and exhibit him to the world comprehensive in acquirements*, 
fertile in resowoes*, rich in imagination*, strong in reasoning*, 
prudent and powerful' above his fellows in all the relations, and 
in all the offices, of life*. 
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LESSON LXXXJTT. 
CLEAB THE WAT. 

BY 0HABIA8 MAOKAX. 

Chablii Mackay, one of the most popular Writers of the day, was 
born at Perth, Scotland, about the year 1812. He was educated for a 
lawyer; but his lore of literature predominated, and* he relinquished the 
practice of law, and became an author by profession. From 1884 to 1848 
he was connected with the " Morning Chronicle." In 1844 he became the 
Editor of the "Glasgow Courier.'* He has published a volume of poems 
and a number of prose works, has written many excellent articles in 
" Chambers's Journal," and it is said that he is now one of the principal 
contributors to the " London Illustrated News." " 

1. Men of thought/, be up and stirring 

Night and day*; 
Sow the seed*, withdraw the curtain*, 

(p*/ 1 ) Clear the way*! 
Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
As yon may. 
There's a fonnt about to stream*, 
There's a light about to beam*, 
There's a warmth ^bout to glow*, 
There's a flower about to blow 1 , 
There's a midnight darkness 
Changing into gray\ 
Men of thought, and men of motion, 
Cp*/*) Clear the way! 

2. Once the welcome light has broken, 

Who shall say 
What the unimagined glories 

Of the day? 
What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 
Aid the dawning*, tongue and pen' ; 
Aid it*, hopes of honest men'; 
Aid it*, paper*; aid it*, type'; 
Aid it*, for the hour is ripe*; 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play. 
Men of thought', and men of action 7 , 
0*/»>Cleartheway*! 
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8. I*o ! a cloud's about to vanish 
From the dmf; 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 

Into clay* 1 
Lol the right's about to conquer*; 
Qp*/0 Gtear the wayM 
With the right shall many move 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held -us 

For their prey. 
Men of thought', and men of action', 
* • CpV 4 ) Clear the wayM 



LESSON LXXXIV. 
SCHEMES OF LIFE OFTEN ILLUSORY. 

BT DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

1. Omar, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years in 
honor and prosperity. The favor of three successive califs had 
filled his house with gold and silver; and, whenever he appeared, 
the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. Terres- 
trial happiness is of short continuance, The brightness of the 
flame is wasting its fuel; the fragrant flower is passing away in 
its own odors. 

2. The vigor of Omar began to faif; the curls of beauty fell 
from his head, strength departed from his hands', and agility 
from his feet\ He gave back to the calif the keys of trust' 
and the seals of secrecy\ and sought no other pleasure for the 
remains of life' than the converse of the wise' and the gratitude 
of the geod\ 

3. The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His 
chamber was filled with visitants, eager to catch the dictates of 
experience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. 
Oaled, the son of the viceroy of Egypt, -entered every day early, 
and retired late. He was beautiful And eloquent; Omar admired 
his wit, and.lovtd his docility. 

4. "Tell mo/' said Caled, "thou to whose voice nations have 
listened, and whose wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, 
fetl me how I may resemble Omar the. prudent. The arts by 
which thou hast gained power and preserved if, are to thee no 
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longer necessary or useful*; impart to me the secret of thy ooa- 
duct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom has built 
thy fortune." ^ 

5. "Young man," said Omar, "it is of litde use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first sutvey of the world, in my 
twentieth year, haying considered the variaus conditions of man- 

ind, in the hour of solitude I said thus Ho, myself, leaning 
gainst a cedar which spread its branches overly head : 

6. "Seventy years are allowed to man; I have yet fifty 
remaining : — Ten years I will allot to the attainment of know- 
ledge 7 , and ten I will pass in foreign countries*; I shall be 
learned', and therefore shall be honored*; every city wffl shout 
at my arrival', and every student will solicit my friendship\ 
Twenty years, thus passed*, will store" my mind with image*', 
which I shall be busy, through the rest of my life', in combining 
and comparing'. 

7. "I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of intellectual 
riches*; I shall find new pleasures for every moment', and shall 
never more be weary of myself*. I will not, however, deviate 
too far from the beaten track of life; but will try what can be 
found in female delicacy. I will marry a wife beautiful as the 
houries, .and wise as Zobeide; with her I will live twenty years 
within the suburbs of Bagdad, in every pleasure that wealth car 
purchase, and fancy can invent 

8. " I will then retire to a rural dwelling, pass my days in 
obscurity and contemplation, and lie silently down on the bed of 
death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolution', that 1 
will never depend upon the smile of princes*; that I will never 
stand exposed to the artifices of courts*; I will never pant for 
public honors', nor disturb my quiet with the affairs of state*. 
Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed indelibly upon 
my memory. 

9. "The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledge; and I know not how I was diverted from 
my design. I had no visible impediments without, nor any un- 
governable passions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest 
honor', and the most engaging pleasure*; yet day stole upon da/, 
and month glided after month', till I found that seven years of 
the first ten had vanished', and left nothing behind them*. 

10. " t I now postponed my purpose of traveling*; for why 
should I go abroad', while so much remained to be learned at 
home*? I immured myself for four years, and studied the laws 
of the empire. The fame of my skill reached the judges-; I was 
found able to speak upon doubtful questions; and was com- 
manded to stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard with 
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attention*; I was consulted with confidence', and the lore of 
praise fastened on my heart\ 

11. "I still wished to see distant countries; listened with 
rapture to the relations of travelers, and resolved sometime to 
ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty; but 
my presence was always necessary, and the stream of business 
hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I should be 
charged with ingratitude*; but I still proposed to travel', and 
therefore would not confine myself by marriage\ 

12. " In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time of 
traveling was past"; and thought it best to lay hold on the felicity 
yet in my power', and indulge myself in domestic pleasures*, 
feut at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful as the houries 
and wise as Zobeide. I inquired' and rejected*, consulted and 
deliberated*, till the sixty-second year made me ashamed of wish- 
ing to marry*. I had now nothing left but retirement; and foi 
retirement I never found a time, till disease forced me from pub- 
lic employment. 

13. "Such was my scheme', and such has been its conse- 
quences'. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge', I trifled 
away the years of improvement*; with a restless desire of seeing 
different countries', I have always resided in the same city*; with 
the highest expectation of connubial felicity', I have lived un- 
married*; and with unalterable resolutions of contemplative retire- 
ment', I am going to die within the walls of Bagdad*/' 



LESSON LXXXV. 
THE QUARREL OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

FROM 8HAK8PHARB. 

Ga*. That you have wronged me', doth appear in thia*: 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella' 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians*; 
Wherein my letters', praying on his side', 
Because I knew the man', were slighted off*. 

Bru. You wronged yourself to write in such a case. 
. Cos. In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you*, Cassius', you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm*; 
To sell and mart your offices for gokf 
To undeservers*. 
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- Cat. I an itching palm' ? 
You know that you. are Brutnmthat speak this*, 
Or, By the gods, this speech were else your last*. 

ifri*. The name of Cassius honors this corruption', 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head*. 

Cat. Chastisement! 

Bru. Remember March*, the ides of March remember* ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sakef 
What villain touch' d his body that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What*, shall one of us 
That struck the foremost man of all this workf, 
But for supporting robbers',* shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes' ? 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors', - . 

For so much trash as may be grasped thus'? 
I had rather be a dog*, and bay the moon v , 
Than such a Roman. 

Cat. Brutus'', bay not me*, 
Til not endure it\ You forget yourself 
To hedge me in; I am a soldier*, I, 
Older in practice', abler than yourself 
To make conditions*. 

Bru. Go to; you're not, Cassius. 

Cat. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 

Cos. Urge me no more*, I shall forget myself, 
Have mind upon your health*, tempt me no further 

Bru. Away, slight man ! 

Cat. Is't possible? 

Bru. Hear me*, for I will speak*. 
Must I give way and room to your rash eholer? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 

Cos. O ye gods! ye gods! must I endure ail this? 

Bru. All this v ? ay*, more*: fret till your proud heart break*! 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor? By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen', 
Though it do split you*; for, from this day forth', 
Fll use you for my mirth*, yea*, for my laughter*, 
When you are waspish. 

Cat. Is it come to this? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier* : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting tree', 
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And it shall please me well\ For mine own part', 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men*, 

Cos. You wrong me every way*; you wrong me\ Brutus'; 
I said an elder* soldier, not a better'. 
Did I say better'? 

Bru. If you did I eare not. 

Cos. When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have moved me. 

Bru. Peace, peace; yen durst not so have tempted him. 

Cat. I durst not? 

Bru. No. 

Cat. What? durst not tempt him? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cos. Do not presume too much upon my love; 
I may dty that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror*, Cassius, in your threats' ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty 7 , 
That they pass by me', as the idle wind*, 
Which I respect not\ I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold', which you denied me*; 
For I can raise no money by vile means. 
I had rather coin myheart*, 
And drop my blood "for drachmas*, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash', 
By any indirection*. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions*, 
Which you denied me*. Was that done like Cassius? 
Should I have answered Caius Cassius so? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous', 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends', 
Be ready\ gods', with all your thunderbolts*, 
(p*/*) l)ash him to pieces! 

Cat. I denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cat. I did not; he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back. Brutus hath rived my heart. 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practice them on me. 

Cat. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cat. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus 
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Co*. Come 1 , Antony 7 , and young Octavius', come*, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Gassing*, 
For Cassius is aweary- of the wotid\ 
Hated by one he loves*; braved by his brother*; 
Cheeked like a bondman*; all his faults observed', 
Set in a note-book', learned, and conned, by rote', 
To 'cast into my teeth*. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes, (jp 8 / 4 ) There is my dagger*, 
And here my naked breast*; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine', richer than gold* 
If that thou be' st a Roman', take it forth*; 
I, that denied thee gold', will give my heart'. 
Strike* as thou didst at Caesar*; for, I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst*, thou loVdst him bettor 
Than ever thou Wttet Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger*. 
Be angry when you will', it shall have scope*; 
Do what you will', dishonor shall be humor*. 
O Cassius you are yoked with a lamb', 
That carries anger' as the flint bears fire*; 
Who; much enforced', shows a hasty spark', 
And straight is cold again*. 

Ca$. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-tempered, vezeth htm? 

Bru. When I spoke that I was ill-tempered too. 

Cos. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cos. Brutus! 

Bru. What's the matter? 

Cos. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humor, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius; and from henceforth, 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your* mother chides, and leave you so. 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 
APOSTROPHE TO THE SABBATH. 

BY DR. STEVENS. 

1. O Sabbath! Needed for a world of innocence; with- 
out thee, what would he a world of sin? There would he no 
use for consideration*, no check to passion*? no remission of toil', 
no halm of careM He who -had withheld thee would have 
forsaken the earth ! Without thee' He had never given us the 
Bible*, the Gospel', the Spirit* ! We salute thee, as thou comest 
to us in the name of the Lord, radiant in the sunshine of that 
dawn which broke over creation's achieved work, marching 
downward in the track of time, a pillar of refreshing clouds and 
of guiding flame, intervenirig with all thy light new beams of 
discovery and promise, until thou standest forth more fair than 
when reflected in the dews and imbibed by the flowers of Eden, 
more awful than when the trumpet rung of thee in Sinai I 

2. The Christian Sabbath ! lake its Lord, it but rises again 
in Christianity, and henceforth records the rising day. And 
never, since the tomb of Jesus was burst open by Him who 
revived and rose, has this day awakened but as the light of seven 
days, and with healing in its wings! Never has it unfolded 
without some witness and welcome*, some song and salutation*! 
It has been the coronation-day of martyrs, the last day of saints ! 
It has been from the first until now the sublime custom of the 
churches of God! Still the outgoings of its morning and its 
evening rejoice ! 

8. It is a day of heaven, upon earth* ! Life's sweetest calm*, 
poverty's birthright', labors only rest* ! Nothing has such a hoar 
of antiquity on it. Nothing contains in it such history* ! Nothing 
draws along with it such glory* ! Nurse of virtue', seal of truth* ! 
The household's richest patrimony', the nation's noblest safeguard* ! 
The pledge of peace*, the fountain of intelligence', the strength 
of law*! The oracle of instruction', the ark of mercy*! The 
patent of our manhood's spiritual greatness* ! The harbinger 
of omr souls' sanctified perfection* ! The glory of religion', the 
watch-tower of immortality* ! The ladder set upon earth, with 
its top reaching to heaven, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon it 
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LESSON LXXXYIL 
DIRGE FOR THE BEAUTIFUL 

BT D. BLLIN OOODMAV. 

1. Cp 8 / 9 ) Softly', peaceful!/, 

Lay her to rest*; 
Place the turf lightly 

On her young breast* ; 
Gentl/, solemnly', 

Bend o'er the bed' 
Where ye have pillow* d 

Thus early her head*. 

2. Plant a young willow 

Close by her grave y 
Let its long branches 

Soothingly waxe \ 
Twine a sweet rose-tree 

Over the tomb ; 
Sprinkle fresh buds there,— 

Beauty and bloom. 

3. Let a bright fountain, 

Limpid and clear, 
Murmuring its music, 

Smile through a tear, 
Scatter its diamonds 

Where the loved lies, 
Brilliant and starry, 

Like angels' eyes. 

4. Then shall the bright birds' 

On golden wing', 
Lingering over', 

Murmuring sing* ; 
Then shall the soft breeze 

Pensively sigh', 
Bearing rich fragrance' 

And melody by*. 

5. Lay the sod lightly 

Over her breast*; 
Q? 8 / 8 ) Calm be her slumbers', 
Peaceful her rest* ! 
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Beautiful', lover/, 
She was but given', 

A fair bud to earth' 
To blossom in heaven\ 



LESSON LXXXVIH. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 

BT Q. O. YEBPLAHOK. 



1. The study of the history of most other nations fills the 
mind with sentiments not unlike those which the American 
traveler feels on entering the venerable and lofty cathedral of 
some proud old city of Europe. Its solemn grandeur', its vastness', 
its obscurity*, strike awe to his heart\ From the richly-painted 
windows', filled with sacred emblems and strange antique forms', 
A dim religious light falls around\ A thousand recollections of 
romance', and poetry', and legendary story' come thronging m 
upon him\ 

2. He is surrounded by the tombs of the mighty dfed', rich 
with the labors of ancient artf, and emblazoned with the pomp of 
heraldry\ What names does he read upon them ? Those of 
princes and nobles, who are now remembered only for their vices; 
and of sovereigns, at whose death no tears were shed, and whose 
memories lived not an hour in the affection of their people. 
There, too, he sees other names, long familiar to him for their 
guilty or ambiguous fame. There rest the blood-stained soldier 
of fortune, the orator who was ever the ready apologist of 
tyranny, great scholars, who were the pensioned flatterers of 
power, and poets, who profaned the high gift of genius to 
pamper the vices of a corrupted court 

S. Our own history', on the contrar/, like that poetical temple 
of tame', reared by the imagination of Chaucer', and decorated 
by the taste of Pope', is almost exclusively dedicated to the 
memory of the truly great\ Or rather, like the Pantheon of 
Borne, it stands in calm and severe beauty amid the ruins of 
ancient magnificence and "the toys of modern state." Within, 
no idle ornament encumbers its simplicity. The pure light of 
heaven enters from above, and sheds an equal and serene radiance 
around. As the eye wanders about its extent, it beholds the 
unadorned monuments of brave and good men who have bled or 
toiled for their country, or it rests on votive tablets inscribed 
with the names of the best benefactors of mankind. 
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4. We have been repeatedly told, and sometimes, too, in a 
tone of affected impartiality, that the highest praise which can 
fairly be given to the American mind is that of possessing an 
enlighted selfishness ; that if the philosophy and talents of this 
country, with all their effects, were forever swept into oblivion, 
the loss would be felt only by ourselves ; and that' if to the accu- 
racy of this general charge the labors of Franklin present an 
illustrious, it is still but a solitary exception. 

5. If Europe has hitherto been wilfully blind to the value of 
our example and the exploits of our sagacity', courage', invention', 
and freedom', the blame must rest with her', and not with America. 
Is it nothing for the universal good of mankind to have carried 
into successful operation a system of self-government uniting 
personal liberty, freedom of opinion, and equality of rights with 
national power and dignity such as had before existed only in 
the Utopian dreams of philosophers? Is it nothing, in moral 
science, to have anticipated, in sober reality, numerous plans of 
reform in civil and criminal jurisprudence, which are, but now, 
received as plausible theories by the politicians and economists 
of Europe? 

6. Is it nothing to have been able to call forth on every 
emergency, either in war or peace, a body of talents always equal 
to the difficulty? Is it nothing to have, in less than a half- 
century, exceedingly improved the sciences of political economy; 
of law, and of medicine, with all their auxiliary branches, to 
have enriched human knowledge by the accumulation of a great 
mass of useful facts and observations, and to have augmented the 
power and the comforts of civilized man, by miracles of mechani- 
cal invention ? Is it nothing to have given the world examples 
of disinterested patriotism, of political wisdom, of public virtue ; 
of learning, eloquence, and valor, never exerted save for some 
praiseworthy end? It is sufficient to have briefly suggested 
these considerations : every mind would anticipate me in filling 
up the details. 

7. No, Land of Liberty ! thy children have no cause to blush 
for thee. What though the arts have reared few monuments 
among us, and scarce a trace of the Mnse't footstep is found in 
the paths of our forests, or along the banks of our # rivers ; yet 
our soil has been consecrated by the blog^f heroes, and by great 
and holy deeds of peace. Its wide extent has become ope vast 
temple and hallowed asylum, sanctified by the prayers and bless 
ings of the persecuted of every sect and the wretched of al 
nations. 

8. Land of Refuge ! Land of Benedictions ! Those prayers 
itill arise, and they still are heard : " May peace be within thy 
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walls, and prosperity within thy palaces! May there be no 
decay, no leading into captivity* and no complaining in thy 
streets ! May truth flourish out of the earth, and righteousness 
look down from heaven !" 



LESSON LXXXTX. 
THE CHURCHYARD. 

BT KABAMBIN. 



JhcoLAi SJLBAJCini, a Russian historical and miscellaneous writer, was 
born in 1765, and died at Moscow, June 8, 1826. 

TWO VOICES EROM THE GRAVE. 

First Voice, 
(jpf*) How frightful the grave* ! how deserted and drear* ! 

With the howls of the storm-wind*, the creaks of the bier*, • 
And the white bones all clattering together*. 

Second Voice. 
(jpf) How peaceful the grave* ! its quiet how deep* ! 
Its zephyrs breathe calmly*, and soft is its sleep', 
And flowerets perfume it with ether\ 

First Voice, 
(jpf*) There riots the blood-crested worm on the dead*, 

And the yellow skull serves the foul toad for a bed*, 
And snakes in the nettle-weeds hiss\ 

Second Voice. 
£/^) How lovely*, how sweet, the repose of the tomb* ! 

No tempests are there ; but the nightingales come', „ 

And sing their sweet chorus of bliss*. 

First Voice. 
The, ravens- of night flap their wings o'er the grave: 
'Tis the vulture^Kibode, 'tis the wolfs dreary cave, * 

Where they tear up the dead with their fangs. 

Second Voice.* 
There ibe rabbit at evening disports with his love, 
Or rests on the sod; while the turfles above 
Bepose on the bough that o'erhangs. 
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First Voice. 
XjpV*) There darkness and danMjness', with poisonous breath', 
And loathsome, deca/, fifl the dwelling of death* : 
The trees are all barren and bare\ 

Second Voice. 
(jpV*) Oh ! soft are the breezes that play round the tomb, 
And sweet, with the violet's wafted perfume, 
"With lilies and jessamine fair. 

First Voice. 
The pilgrim who reaches this valley of tears 
Would fain hurry by, and, with trembling and fears, 
He is launch' d on the wreck-cover' d river! 

Second Voice. 
The traveler, out-worn with life's pilgrimage dreary, 
Lays down his rude staff, like one who is weary, 
v And sweetly reposes forever! 



LESSON XC. 
A WORTHY AMBITION. 

BT HBNBY CLAY. 



1. I have been accused of ambition in presenting Jhis mea- 
sure, — ambition ! inordinate ambition ! If I had ^Jaght of 
myself only, I should never have brought it forward. I know 
well the perils to which I expose myself, — the risk of alienating 
faithful and valued friends, with but little prospect of making 
new ones, if any new ones could compensate for the loss of those 
we have long tried and loved; and the. honest nneeoneeptions 
both of friends and foes. 

2. Ambition ! If I had listened to its soft and seducing 
whispers, if I had yielded myself to the dictates of a cold, calcu- 
lating, and prudential policy, I would have stood still and un- 
moved: I might even have silently gazed on the raging sf&&, 
enjoyed its loudest thunders, and left those who are charged wfjkb 
the care of the vessel of state to conduct it as they could. 

3. I have been, heretofore, often unjustly accused of ambition. 
Low, groveling souls, who are utterly incapable of elevating 
themselves to the higher and nobler duties of pure patriotism,— 
beings who, forever keeping their own selfish ends in view. 
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decide all public pleasures by their presumed influence on their 
aggrandisement, ^Ajudge me by t]»e venal rule which they prescribe 
for themselves. I have given to the winds those false accusa- 
tions, as I consign that which now impeaches my motives. 

4. I have no desire foe office, not even the highest. The most 
exalted is out a prison, in which the incarcerated incumbent 
daily receives his coW, heartless visitants, marks his weary hours, 
and is cut off from the practical enjoyment of all the blessings 
of genuine freedom. I am no candidate for any office in the 
gift of the people of these States, united or separated : I never 
wish, never expect to be. Pass this bill, tranquilize the country, 
restore confidence and affection in the Union, and I am willing to 
go home to Ashland and renounce public service forever. 

5. I should there find, in its groves, under its shades, on its 
lawns, midst my flocks and herds, in the bosom of my family, 
sincerity, anil truth, and attachment, 1 and fidelity, and gratitude, 
which I have not always found in the walks of public life. Yes, 
I have ambition; but it is the ambition of being the humble 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, to reconcile a divided 
people; once more to revive concord and harmony in a distracted 
land, — the pleasing ambition of contemplating the glorious spec- 
tacle of a free, united, prosperous, and fraternal people I 



LESSON XCI. 
THE DEMON SHIP. 

BT THOMAS MOOEB. 



1. Twas off the Wash, the sun went down*, the sea look'd 

black and grim x , 
For stormy clouds', with murky fleece', were mustering at the 

brim^ ; 
Titanic shaded ! enormous gloom* ! as if the. solid night 
Of Erebus rose suddenly to seize upon the light ! 
It was a time for mariners to bear a wary eye, 
With such a dark conspiracy between the sea and sky ! 
Down went my helm; close reef d the tack held freely in my 

hand, 
With ballast snug I put about, and scudded for the land 

2. Loud hiss'd Ike sea beneath her lea N : my little boat flew fast', 
Bat faster still the rushing storm came borne upon the blast\ 
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Ofe, what a roaring hurricane 1*eset the straining saiT I 

What furious sleet/, with level AriS/, and fierce assaults of haiP! 

What darksome caverns yawn'd %eforeM what jagged steeps 

behindM " * 

like battle-steeds, with foamy manes', wild tossing in the wind\ 

3. Each after each sank down astern', exhausted in the <jhaee\ 
But where it sank another rose', and gallop'd kMts place* $ 
As black ' as night', they turn'd to white', and odst againJt the 
cioud ^ ■ % 

A snowy sheet', as if each surge upturned a sailor's shrewT. 
Still flew my boat : alas i alas ! her course was nearly run 1 
Behold yon fatal billow rise, — ten billows heap'd in one ! ^ 

4- With fearful speed the dreary mass came rolling, rolling feat, 

As if the scooping sea contain' d one only wave at last ! 

Still on it came, with horrid roar, a swift-pursuing grave : 

It seem'd as though some cloud had turn'd its hugeness to a 

wave! 
Its briny sleet began to beat beforehand in my faoe: 
I felt the rearward keel begin to climb its swelling 1ia» x ! 
I saw its Alpine hoary head impending over mine x ! 
Another pulse 7 , and down it rush'd", an avalanche of brine* 1 
/ 

5. Brief pause had I on God to cry 7 , or think of wife and 

home* ; 
The waters closed, and, when I shriek' d, I shriek'd below the 

foam! 
Beyond that rush I have no hint of any after-deed, 
For I was tossing on the waste, as senseless as a weed. 

6. "Where am P ? In the breathing world', or in the world of 

death N ?" 
With sharp and sudden pang I drew another birth of breatV ; 
My eyes drank in a doubtful light', my ears a doubtful sound N : 
And was that ship a real ship whose tackle seem'd around ? 
A moon, as if the earthly moon, was shining up aloft : 
But were those beams the very beams that I had seen so oft? 

7. A face, that mock'd the human face, before me watch'd alone; 
But were those eyes the eyes of man that look'd against my own? 
Oh, never may the moon-again disclose me such a s%ht 

As met my gaze', when first I look'd, on that accursed nighV ! 

8. I've seen a thousand horrid shapes', begot of fierce extremes 
Of fever^ and most frigfitful things have haunted in my dreams: 
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Hyenas*, cats*, blood-loving bats', and apes with hateful stare*; 
Pernicious snakes*, and shaggy bulls*, the lion', and she-bear* ; 
Strong enemies*, with Judas looks of treachery and spite* ; 
Detested features', hardly dimm'd and banish'd by the light* ! 

9.„(jj*r*)Pale sheeted ghosts, with gory locks, upstarting from 

their tombs*; 
All fantasies and images', that flit in midnight glooms*; 
Hags*, goblins*, demons*, lemures*, have made me all aghast*,— 
(p 1 / 4 ) But nothing like that grimly one who stood beside the 

mast! 

10. His cheek was black* ; his brow was black* ; his eyes and 
hair as dark* ; 

His hand was black*, and where it touch' d it left a sable mark* ; 
His throat was black* ; his vest the same* ; and, when I look'd 

beneath', 
His breast was black*; all, all was black, except his grinning 

teeth. 
His sooty crew were like in hue, as black as Afrie slaves ! 
Oh, horror! ■e'en the ship was black that plow' d the inky waves! 

11. "Alas!" I cried, "for love of truth and blessed mercy's 
sake, 

Where am I ? in what dreadful ship ? upon what dreadful lake? 
What shape is that, so very grim, and black as any coal 1 
It is Mahound, the Evil One, and he has gain'd my soul ! 
Oh, mother dear! my tender nurse ! dear meadows that beguiled 
My happy days when I was yet a little sinless child, 
My mother dear — my native fields — I never more shall see : 
I'm sailing in the Devil's ship, upon the Devil's sea!" 

* 

12. Loud laugh' d that sable mariner, and loudly in return 

His sooty crew sent forth a laugh that rang from stem to stern; 
A dozen pair of grimly cheeks were crumpled on the nonce, 
As many sets of grinning teeth came shining out at once. 
A dozen gloomy shapes at once enjoyM the merry fit, 
With shriek and yell, and oaths as well, like demons of ike pit 

13. They oroVd their fill, and then the chief made answer for 
the whole : 

" Our skins," said he, "are black, ye see, because we carry coal: 
You'll find your mother, sure enough, and all your native fields, 
For this here ship has picked you up, the 'Mary Ann. of 
Shields!'" • 
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LESSON ^Cp. 
NATIONAL GLORf . 

BY HBKBT OLAT. 

1. We are asked, What have we gained by tha war? I hare 
shown that we have lost nothing in rights*, territory, or honor*; 
nothing for which we ought to have contended', accoidjng to the 
principles of the gentlemen on the other side', or according to 
our own*. Have we gained nothing by the war ? Let any man 
look at the degraded condition of this country before the wa«, — 
the scorn of the universe, the contempt of ourselves,*-and tell me 
if w* have gained nothing by the war. What is our present 
situation? Respectability and character abroad', security and 
confidence at home*. 

2. If we have not obtained*, in the opinion of some', the full 
measure of retribution', our* character and constitution are placed 
on a solid basis, never to be shaken*. The glory acquired by our 
gallant tars, by our Jacksons and our Browns on the land, — is 
that nothing ? True, we had our vicissitudes* ; there are humili- 
ating events which the patriot cannot review without deep regret*; 
but the great account', when it comes to be balanced^ will be 
found vastly in our favor*. 

8. Is there a man who would obliterate from the proud pages 
of our history the brilliant achievements of Jackson, Brown, 
and Scott, and the host of heroes on land and sea, whom I can- 
not enumerate ? Is there a man who could not desire a partici- 
pation in the national glory acquired by the war ? Yes*, national 
glory*, which', however the expression may be condemned by 
some', must be cherished by every genuine patriot*. 

4. What do I mean by national glory? Glory such as Hull*, 
Jackson*, and Perry' have acquired*. And are gentlemen 
insensible to their deeds r — to the value of them in animating 
the country in the hour of peril hereafter? Did the battle of 
Thermopylae preserve Greece but once ? Whilst the Mississippi 
continues to bear the tributaries of the Iron Mountain and the 
Alleghanies to her Del£a and to the Gulf of Mexico, the eighth 
of January shall be remembered ; and the glory of that day shall 
stimulate future patriots, and nerve the arms of unborn freemen 
in driving the presumptuous invader from our country's soil. 

5. Gentlemen may boast of their insensiblity to feelings 
inspired by the contemplation of suoh events. But, I would ask, 
does the recollection of Bunker fiill, Saratoga! and Yorktown 
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afbrd them no pleasure? Every act of noble sacrifice to the 
country, every instance of patriotic devotion to her cause, has 
its beneficial influence. A nation's character is the sum of its 
splendid deeds; they constitute one common patrimony, the 
nation's inheritance. They awe foreign powers; they arouse and 
animate our own people. I love true glory. It is this sentiment 
which ought to be cherished ; and, in spite of cavils, and sneers, * 
and attempts to put it down, it will rise triumphant, and finally 
conduct this nation to that height to which God and nature have 
destined it. 



lesson xcm. 

A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 

BT CLIMENT 0. M00&X. 

Olknent C. Moobe was born in New York, July 15, 1779. After 
graduating from Columbia College, he devoted himself with great success 
to the study of Hebrew, and in 1809 published a Hebrew and English 
Lexicon. In 1821 he accepted a professorship in the General Theological 
Seminary of the Episcopal Church. 

1. 'Twas the night before Christ mas, when all through the 

house 
Not a creature was stirring, — not even a mouse ; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care', 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there\ 
The children were nestled all snug in their beaW, 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads*; 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap', 
, Had settled our brains for a long winter's nap x ; 

. When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter', 
I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter*. 

2. Away to the window I flew like a flash*, 

Tore open the shutters', and threw up the sash\ 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave the luster of mid-day to objects below : 
When what to my wondering eyes should appeal; 
But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
I ktHflr in a moment it must be St. Nick. 
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3. More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

(r 4 ) And he whistled, and shouted, and calTd them by name : — • 
(/>*r*) "Now, Basher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! now, Vixen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Dunder and Blitzen! 
(p 4 ^) To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall ! 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away, aU V* 

4. As dry leaves before the wild hurricane fl/, 
"When they meet with an obstacle mount to the sky*, 
So up to the housetop the coursers they flew', 
With the sleigh full of toys', and St. Nicholas too\ 
And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof; 
As I drew in my head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 

5 He was dress' d all in fur, from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnish'd with ashes and soot; 
A bundle of toys was flung on his back, 
And he looked like -a peddler just opening his pack. 
His eyes', how they twinkled^ ! his dimples', how merry 
His cheeks were like roses', his nose like a cherry x ; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow', 
And the beard of his chin was as. white as the snow*; 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath. 

8. He was chubby and plump\ a right jolly old elf, 
And I laugh' d when I saw him', in spite of myself \ 
A wink of his eye', and a twist of his head', 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread\ 
He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And fill'd all his stockings, then turn'd with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle ; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
M Happy Christmas to all, and to all a goodrmghtV* 
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LES90N XCIV. 

SCENE WITH A PANTHER. 

BY CHABLIS B. BROWN. 

Charles Bbogkmn Brown was born in Philadelphia in 1771. At 
the age of sixteen, he entered npon the study of the law ; bat the pro- 
fession did not please him, and he soon abandoned it for the employment 
of an author. He was the first person in America who ventured to 
pursue literature as a profession. He became highly distinguished as a 
novelist. He also edited a periodical for six years, wrote a number of 
political essays, and planned a system of general geography, which was 
nearly completed at the time of his death. He died in 1810. 

1. I passed through the cave. At that moment torrents of 
rain poured from above, and stronger blasts thundered amidst 
these desolate recesses and profound chasms. Instead of lament- 
ing the prevalence of the tempest, I now began to regard it with 
pleasure. It conferred new forms of sublimity and grandeur on 
the scene. . As I crept with hands and feet along my imperfect 
bridge, a sudden gust had nearly whirled me into the frightful 
abyss. To preserve myself, I was obliged to loose my hold of 
my burden, and it fell into the gulf. This incident disconcerted 
and distressed me. As soon as I had effected my dangerous 
passage, I screened myself behind a cliff and gave myself up to 
reflection. 

2. While thus occupied, my eyes were fixed upon the opposite 
steeps. The tops of the trees waving to and fro in the wildest 
commotion, and their trunks occasionally bending to the blast, 
which in these lofty regions blew with a violence unknown in 
tracts below, exhibited an awful spectacle. At length, my 
attention was attracted by the trunk which lay across the gulf 
and which I had converted into a bridge. I perceived that it 
had already somewhat swerved from its original position, that 
every blast broke or loosened some of the fibers by which its 
roots were connected with the opposite bank, and that) if the 
storm did not immediately abate, there was imminent danger 
of its being torn from the rock and precipitated into the chasm. 

3. Thus my retreat would be cut off, and the evils from which 
I was endeavoring to rescue another would be experienced , by 
myself. I believed my destiny to hang upon the expedition 
with which I should recross this gulf. The moments that were 

rt in these deliberations were critical; and I shuddered to 
rve thmt the trunk was held in its place by one off two 
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roots, which were already stretched almost to breaking. To 
pass along the trunk, rendered slippery by the wet and unstead- 
fast by the winds, was eminently dangerous. To maintain my 
hold in passing, in defiance of the whirlwind, required the most 
vigorous exertions. For this end it was necessary to discommode 
myself of my cloak and book. 

4. Just as I had disposed of these cflacnmbranoes, and had 
risen from my seat, my attention was again called to the opposite 
steep, by the most unwelcome object that at this time could pos- 
sibly present itself. Something was moving among the bushes 
and rocks, which for a time I hoped was no more than a raccoon 
or an opossum, but which presently appeared to be a panther. 
His gray coat, extended claws, fiery eyes, and a cry which* he at 
that moment uttered, and which, by its resemblance to the 
human voice, is peculiarly terrific, denoted him to De the most 
ferocious and untamable of that detested race. 

5. The industry of our hunters has nearly banished animals 
of prey from these precincts. The fastnesses of Norwaik, how- 
ever, could not but afford a refuge to some of them. Of late I 
had met them so rarely that my fears were seldom alive 1 ; and I 
trod without caution the ruggedest and most solitary haunts. 
Still, however, I had seldom been unfurnished in my ramble? 
with the means of defense. The unfrequency with which I had 
lately encountered this foe, and the encumbrance of provision, 
made, me neglect, on this occasion, to bring with me my usual 
arms. The animal that was now before me, when stimulated by 
hunger, was accustomed to assail whatever could provide him 
with a banquet of blood. 

6. He would set upon the man and the deer with equal and 
irresistible ferocity. His sagacity was equal to his strength, and 
he seemed able to discover when his antagonist was armed. My 
past experience enabled me to estimate the full extent of my 
danger. He sat on the brow of the steep, eyeing the bridge, 
and apparently deliberating whether he should cross it. It was 
probable that he had scented my footsteps thus far, and, should 
he pass over, his vigilance could scarcely tail of detecting my 
asylum. Should he retain his present station, my danger was 
scarcely lessened. To pass over in the face of a famished panther 
was only to rush upon my fete. 

7. The falling of the trunk, which had lately been so anxiously 
deprecated, was now, with no less solicitude, desired. Erery new 
gust I hoped would tear asunder its remaining bands, and, by 
cutting off all communication between the opposite steeps, yiaoe 
me in security. My hopes, however, were destined to be frustn^ed. 
The roots of the prostrate tree were <ibBtinatery tenwriow c^ -Aeir 
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h#id; and presently the animal scrambled down the roek and 
proceeded to cross it. Of all kinds of death, that which now 
menaced me was the most abhorred. To die by disease, or by 
the hand of a fellow-creature, was lenient in comparison with 
being rent to pieces by the fangs of this savage beast 

8. To perish in this obscure retreat, by means so impervious to 
the«aniions curiosity of my friends, to lose my portion of exist- 
ence by so untoward and ignoble a destiny, was insupportable. 
I bitterly deplored my rashness in coming hither unprovided for 
an encounter like this. The evil of my present circumstances 
consisted chiefly in suspense. My death was unavoidable, but 
my imagination had leisure to torment itself by anticipations. 
One foot of the animal was slowly and cautiously moved after 
the other. He struck his claws so deeply into the bark that they 
were with difficulty withdrawn. At length he leaped upon the 
ground. We were now separated by an interval of scarcely eight 
feet. 

9. To leave the spot where I crouched was impossible. Behind 
and beside me the cliff rose perpendicularly, and before me was 
this grim and terrific visage. I shrunk still closer to* the ground 
and closed my eyes. From this pause of horror I was aroused 
by the noise occasioned by a second spring of the animal. He 
leaped into the pit in which I had so deeply regretted that I had 
not taken refuge, and disappeared. My rescue was so sudden, 
and so much beyond my belief or my hope, that I doubted for a 
moment whether my senses did not deceive me. This oppor- 
tunity of escape was not to be neglected. I left my place and 
scrambled over the trunk with a precipitation which was near 
proving fatal. The tree groaned and shook under me, the wind 
blew with unexampled violence, and I had scarcely reached the 
opposite side when the roots were severed from the rock and 
the whole fell thundering to the bottom of the chasm. 

10* My trepidations were not speedily quieted. I looked back 
with wonder on my hairbreadth escape, and on that singular con- 
currence of events whieh had placed me in so short a period in 
absolute security. Had the trunk fallen a moment earlier, I 
should have been imprisoned on the hill or thrown headlong. 
Had its fall been delayed another moment, I should have been 
pursued; for the panther now issued* from his den, and testified 
his surprise and -disappointment by tokens, the sight of which, 
made my blood run cold. He saw me and hastened to the verge 
of the chasm. He crouched on his hind-legs, and assumed the 
attitude of one preparing to kap. My consternation was excited 
afresh by these appeam.oees. * 

11. It seemed at first as if the rift was too wide for any powei 
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ef muscles to carry him i» safety over ; but I knew the u©- 
• paralleled ag£lky of this animal, and that 1 his experience had 
made him a better judge of the practicability of this exploit 
than I was. Still, there was hope that he would relinquish this 
design as desperate. This hope was quickly at an end. He 
sprung, and his fore-legs touched the vejrge of the rook on 
which I stood. In spite of vehement exertions, however, ths 
surface was too smooth and too hard -to allow him to make good 
his hold. He fell ; and a piercing ery, uttered* below, showed that 
^pthixig had obstructed his descent to the bottom. 



W LESSON XCV. 

SING HENRY TO HIS TROOPS. 

1 (p*/ A ) Once more unto the breach, dear friends*, once more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 

In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears', 

Then imitate the action of the tiger*: 

(jtf*) Stiffen the sinews*, summon up the blood*, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favor' d rage\ 

2 Then, lend the eye a terrible aspect*; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 1 , 
Like the brass cannon* ; let the brow overwhelm W 9 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base*, 
Swill' d with the wild and wasteful ocean*. 

>*/ s ) Now set the teeth*, and stretch the nostril wide*; 

old hard the breath*, and bend up every spirit* 
To its full hight*. (p?f*) On* ! on* ! you noble English, 
Whose blood is set rrom fathers of war-proof; 
Fathers', that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from mora till even fought, 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument', 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood*, 
And teach them how to war*. 
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4. * And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The metije of your pasture^; let us swear 
That jpou are worth your breeding^,— which I doubt not; 
Sir were is none of you so mean and base, 
# *That hath not noble luster in your eyes. 
- • I see you start like greyhounds in the^lips, 
Straining upon the start. The game's afoot: . 
Follow your spirit; and, upon this charge, 
Cry (p*f*) « God for. Harry ! England ! and St. i 



LESSON XCVL ' 
JUPITER'S PROCLAMATION. 

JOSEPH ADDISON. 




Joskph Addison, an EngKsh author, was born in 1672, and died in 
1719. He was one of the principal contributors to the "Tatler," "Spec- 
tator," and "Guardian." His writings stand among the classics of 
English literature. Dr. Johnson remarks, "Whoever wishes to attain 
an English style, familiar bnt not coarse, and elegant but not ostentations, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison." 

1. It is a celebrated thought of Socscates, that if all the mis- 
fortunes of mankind were cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole species, those who now think 
themselves the most unhappy would prefer the share they are 
already possessed of, before .that which would fall to them by 
sueh a division. Horace has carried this thought a great deal 
further: he maintains that the hardships or misfortunes we lie 
under, are more easy to us, than those of any other person would 
be* in case we could change conditions with him. 

2. As I was ruminating on these two remarks, and seated in 
my elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep; when, on a sudden, 
methought there was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every 
mortal should bring in his griefs and calamities and throw them 
together in a heap. There was a large plain appointed for this 
purpose , I took my stand in the center of it, and saw, with a 
great deal of pleasure, the whole human species, marching one 
after the other, and throwing down their several loads, which 
immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that seemed to 
rise above the clouds. *. 

3. There was a certain lady, of a thin, airy shape ? who was 
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very active is this solemnity. She canned a magiurying-glasa 
in one of her hands, and was clothed in a loose lowing robe, 
embroidered with several figures of fiends and specters, that dis- 
covered themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes as her 
garment hovered in the wind. There was something wfld and 
distracted in her looks. Her name was Fancy. She ted np 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very officiously 
assisted him in making up his , pack and laying it upon hi 
■hpulders. 

4. My heart melted within me, to see my fellow-creatures 
groaning under their respective burdens, and to consider that 
prodigious bulk of human calamities which lay before me. There 
were, however, several persons who gave me great diversion upon 
this occasion. I observed one bringing in a fardel very carefully 
concealed under an old embroidered cloak, which, upon hie throw- 
ing it into the heap, I discovered to be Poverty. Another, after 
a great deal of puffing, threw down his luggage, which, upon 
examining, I found to be his wife. 

6. There were multitudes of lovers saddled with very whim- 
sical burdens, oomposed of darts and fames; but, what was very 
odd, though they sighed as if their hearts would break under 
these bundles of calamities, they could not persuade themselves 
to cast them into the heap, when they came up to it, but, after 
a few faint efforts, shook their heads, and marched away as heavy- 
laden as they came. I saw multitudes of 51d women throw down 
their wrinkles, and several young ones who stripped themselves 
of a tawny skin. 

6. There were very great heaps of red noses, large lips, and 
rusty teeth. The -truth of it is, I was surprised to see the greatest 
part of the mountain made up of bodily deformities. Observing 
one advancing toward the heap, with a larger cargo than ordi- 
nary upon his back, I found, upon his nearer approach, that it 
was only a natural hump, which he disposed of with great joy of 
heart, among this collection of human miseries. There were 
likewise distempers of all sorts, though I could not but observe 
that there were many more imaginary than real. 

7. One little pack I could not but take notice of, which was a 
complication of all the diseases incident to human nature, and 
was in the hand of a great many fine people. This was called 
the Spleen. But what most of all surprised me was a remark 
I made that there was not a single vioe or folly thrown into the 
whole heap; at which I was very much astonished, having con- 
cluded within myself that every one would take this opportunity 
of getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties. 

8. I took notice, in parti^lar, of^ very profligate fellow, who, 

"• ' /.^ -.*-,, -V * 
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I did not question, oarae loaded with his crimes; but, upon 
searching into hk bundle, I found that, instead of throwing his 
guilt from him, he had only laid down his memory. He was 
followed bjr another worthless rogue, who flung away his modesty 
instead of his ignorance. 

& When the whole race of mankind had thus cast off their 
burdens, the phantom which had been so busy on this occasion, 
eeing me an idle spectator of what passed, approached toward 
me. I grew uneasy at her presence, when, of a sudden, she 
held her magnifying-glass full before my eyes. The shortness of 
my face, which now appeared to me in its utmost aggravation, 
startled me. The immoderate breadth of the features made me 
very much out of humor with my own countenance, upon which 
I threw it from me like a mask. 

10. It happened, very luckily, that one who stood by me had 
just before thrown down his visage, which, it seems, was too 
long for him. It was indeed extended to a most shameful length ; 
I believe the very chin was, modestly speaking, as long as my 
whole face. We had, both of us, an opportunity of mending 
ourselves; and,* all the contributions being now brought in, every 
man was at liberty to exchange his misfortunes for t jose of 
another person. 

11. I saw, with unspeakable pleasure, the whole species thus 
delivered from its sorrows; though, at the same time, as we stood 
round the heap and surveyed the several materials of which it 
was composed, there was scarce a mortal, in this vast multitude, 
who did not discover what he thought pleasures and blessings of 
life, and wondered how the owners of them ever came to look 
upon them as burdens and grievances. * 

12. As we were regarding very attentively this confusion of 
miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued a second pro- 
clamation, that every one was now at liberty to exchange his 
affliction, and to return to his habitation with any such other 
bundle as should be delivered to him. Upon this, Fancy began 
again to bestir herself, and, parceling out the whole heap with 
incredible activity, recommended to every one his particular 
packet The hurry and confusion at this time was not to be 

♦expressed. Some observations which I made upon this occasion 
I will communicate to the public. 

13. A venerable, gray-headed man, who had laid down the 
colic, and who, I found, wanted an heir to his estate, snatched up 
an undutiful son, that had been thrown into the heap by van 
an^ry father. The graceless youth, in less than a quarter of an 
Lour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and had liked to have 
knobbed his brains out; so that, meeting the true father, who 
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qame toward him with a fit of the gripes, he begged him to 
take his son again, and give hii& back' his 00H09 but they weie 
incapable, either of them, to recede from the choice they had 
made. JL poor galley-slave, who had thrown down Ids chains, 
took up the gout in their stead, but made such wry faces that 
one might easily perceive he was no gyeat gainer by the bargain. 

14. It was pleasant enough to? see the- several exchanges thai 
were made, for sickness against poverty, hunger against want of 
appetite, and care against pain. The female world was very busy 
among themselves in bartering for features; one was trucking a 
lock of gray hairs for a carbuncle; another was making over a 
short waist, for a pair of round' shoulders ; but there was not one 
of them who did not think the new blemish, as soon as she had 
got it into her possession, much more* disagreeable than the old 
ope. .1 made the same observation on every other misfortune or 
calamity, which every one- in the assembly brought upon himself, 
in lieu. of what he had .parted with :, whether it be that all the 
evils that befall us are* in some measure suited and proportioned 
to our strength, op, that every evil becomes more Supportable by 
our being accustomed to it, I shall not determine. 

15. I must not omit my own particular adventure. My friend 
with a long visage, who had taken upon him my short face, made 
such a .grotesque figure in it, that as I looked upon him I could 
not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that I put my own face 
out of countenance. The poor gentleman was so sensible of -the 
ridicule, that I found he was ashamed or[ what he, had dene ; on 
the other aide, I found that I myself had no great reason to 
triumph, for as I went to touch my forehead I missed the place 
and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. Besides, as my nose 
was exceedingly prominent, I gave it two or three unlucky 
knocks as I was playing my hand about my face, and aiming at. 
acme other part of it. 

10. I saw two other gentlemen by me, who were in the saute 
ridiculous circumstances. These had made a foolish swap between 
a couple of thick, bandy legs, and two long trap-sticks that had 
no calves to them. One of these looked like a man walking upon 
stilts, and was so lifted up into the air, above his ordinary night, 
that his head turned round with it; while the other made such 
awkward circles, as he attempted to walk, that he scarcely knew 
how to, move forward upon his new supporters. Observing him 
to be a pleasant kind of fellow, I stuck my cane in ttoe ground, 
•nd told him I would lay him a bottle of wine that he did not 
march up to it, on a line that I drew for him, in a quarter of an 
hour. 

17, The heap was at last distributed among the two sexes, 

16 
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who made a most piteous sight, as they wandered up and down 
under the pressure of their several burdens. The whole plain 
was filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and lamentations. 
Jupiter at length, taking compassion on the poor mortals, ordered 
them a second time to lay down their loads, with a design to give 
every one his own again. They discharged themselves with a 
great deal of pleasure; after which, the phantom who had led 
them into such gross delusions was commanded to disappear. 

18. There was sent in her stead a goddess of a quite different 
figure: her motions were steady and composed, and her aspect 
serious but cheerful. She every now and then cast her eyes 
toward heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter. Her name was 
Patience. She had no sooner placed herself by the mount of 
Sorrows, than the whole heap sunk to such a degree that it did 
not appear a third part so big as it was before. She afterward 
returned every man his own proper calamity, and showed him 
how to bear it in the most commodious manner. He marched 
off with it contentedly, being very well pleased that he had not 
been left to his own choice as to the kind of evils that fell to his 
lot. 

19. Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of 
this vision, I learned from it never to repine at my own mis- 
fortunes, or to envy the happiness of another, since it is impos- 
sible for any man to form a right judgment of his neighbor's 
sufferings; ft* which reason also I have determined never to 
think too lightly of another's complaints, but to regard the 
sorrows of my fellow-creatures with sentiments of humanity and 
compassion. 



LESSON XCVH. 
CATO'S SOLILOQUY. 

BY JOSEPH ADDISON. 



1. (p*/ 8 ) 1 T TO^t De *° y : Plato', thou reasonest wellM 

Else whence this pleasing hope\ this fond desire*, 

This longing after immortality*? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 

'Tis the divinity that stirs within us x ; 

'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter', 

And intimates eternity to man\ 
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*• (l*/ 4 ) EternityM thou pleasing', dreadful thonghtM 
(jp*/*) Through what variety of untried being\ 

Through what nerr changes, must we pass* ! 

The wide 7 , the unbounded prospect' lies before me*; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works,) he must delight in virtue; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when, or where ? This world was made for Caesar 

I'm weary of conjectures. This mu»t end them. 

3 (jPf*) Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death' and litV, 
My bane' and antidote^, are both before me\ 
This in a moment brings me to an cnd x ; 
(/>*/*) But this informs me I shall never die\ 

The soul', secured in her existence', smiles 
At the drawn dagger*, and defies its point\ 
The stars shall fade away x , the sun himself 
Grow dim with age v , and nature sink in vears x j 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youtn\ 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements', 
The wreck of matter*, and the crush of worlds*. 



LESSON XCVIII. 
ADHERBAL'S SPEECH. 

FROM SALLUST. 



1. Fathers, it is known to you, that King Micipsa, my father, 
on his death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, 
conjointly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and myself, 
the children of his own body, the administration of the kingdom 
of Numidia, — directing us to consider the senate and people of 
Borne as .proprietors of it. He charged us to use our best 
endeavors to be serviceable to the Roman commonwealth, as- 
suring us that your protection would prove a defence against all 
enemies, and would be instead of armies, fortifications, and 
treasures. 

2. While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but 
how to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our de- 
ceased father, Jugurtha, the most infamous of mankind, breakiag 
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through all ties of gratitude and of common humanity, and 
trampling on the authority of the Roman commonwealth, pro- 
cured the murder of mj unfortunate brother; and he has driven 
me from my throne and native country, though he knows I 
inherit, from my grandfather Massinissa and my father Micipsa, 
the friendship tfnd alliance of the Romans. 

3. For a prince to be reduced, by yillany, to my distressful 
circumstances, is calamity enough; but my misfortunes are 
hightened by the consideration that I find myself obliged to 
solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done you by my 
ancestors, — not for any I have been able to render you in my 
own person. Jugurtha has put it out of my power to deserve any 
thing at your hands, and has forced me to be burdensome, before 
I could be useful to you. 

4. And yet, if I had no plea but my undeserved misery, — a 
once powerful prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious 
monarchs, now, without any fault of my own, destitute of every 
support, and reduced to the necessity of begging foreign assist- 
ance against an enemy who has seized my throne and my king- 
dom, — if my unequaled distresses were all I had to pleao}, it 
would become the greatness of the Roman commonwealth to pro- 
tect the injured, and to check the triumph of daring wickedness 
over helpless innocence. 

5. But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jugurtha 
has driven me from the very dominions which the senate and 
people of Roma gave to my ancestors, and from which my 
grandfather and my father, under your umbrage, expelled Syphax 
and the Carthaginians. Thus, fathers, your kindness to. our 
family is defeated; and Jugurtha, in injuring me, throws con- 
tempt upon you. 

6. Oh, wretched prince ! Oh, cruel reverse of fortune ! Oh, 
father Micipsa ! Is thiaj&e consequence of thy generosity, — that 
he whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own chil- 
dren should be the murderer of thy children ? Must, then, the 
royal house of Numidia always be the scene of havoc and blood? 
While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to be expected, all 
sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks, — our enemy near, 
our powerful ally, the Roman commonwealth, being at a distance. 

7. When that scourge of Africa was no more, we congratu- 
lated ourselves on the prospect of established peace. But, instead 
of peace, behold the kingdom of Numidia drenched with royal 
blood, and the only surviving son of its late king flying from 
an adopted murderer, and seeking that safety in foreign parts 
which he cannot command in his own kingdom. 

8. Whither, oh, whither, shall I fly? lfl retarn to the rojal 
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palace of my ancestors, my father's -throne is seized by the 
murderer of my brother. What can I there eipect bat that Ju- 
gurtha should hasten to imbrue in my blood those hands that are 
now reeking with my brothers' ? If I were to fly, for refuge or 
for assistance, to any other court, from what prktoe can. I hope 
for protection, if the Roman commonwealth givenne up? From 
my own family or friends I.have no expectations. 

9. My royal father is no more. He is beyond the reach of 
violence, rod out of hearing of the complaints of his unhappy 
son. Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy would be 
some alleviation. But he is hurried out of life in his early 
youth, by the very hand which should have been the last to 
injure any of the royal family of Numidia. The bloody Ju- 
gurtha has butchered all whom he suspected to be in my interest. 
Some have been destroyed by the lingering torment of the cross; 
others have been given a prey to wild beasts. If there be any 
yet alive, they are shut up in dungeons, there to drag out a life 
more intolerable than death itself. 

10. Look down, illustrious senators of Borne, from that hight 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled distresses 
of a prince who is, by the cruelty of a wicked intruder, become 
an outcast from all mankind. Let not the crafty insinuations of 
him, who returns murder for adoption, prejudice your judgment. 
Do not listen to the wretch, who has butchered the son and 
relations of a king, who gave him power to sit on the same 
throne with his own sons. 

11. I have been informed that he labors by his emissaries to 
prevent your determining any thing against him in his absence, — 
pretending that I magnify my distress, and might for him, have 
stayed in peace in my own kingdom. But, if ever the time comes 
when the due vengeance from above shall overtake him, he will 
then dissemble as I do. Then he, whQJMV,iiardened in wicked- 
ness, triumphs over those whom hia-i^roce has laid low, will 
in his turn feel distress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude 
to my father, and his bloodthirsty cruelly to my brother. 

J2. Oh, murdered, butchered brother! Oh, dearest to my 
heart, now gone forever from my sight! But why should I 
lament his death? He is, indeed, deprived at once of the* blessed 
light of heaven, of life and kingdom, by the very person who 
ought to have been the first to hazard his own life in defence of 
any one of Micipsa's family. But, as things are, my brother is 
not so much deprived of these comforts as delivered from terror, 
from flight, from exile, and the endless train of miseries which 
render life to me a burden. 

13. He lies fall low, gored with wounds, and festering in his 
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oirn blood; but he lies in peace. He feels none of the miserie* 
which rend my sfgl with agony and distraction, while I am set 
up a spectacle to all mankind of the uncertainty of human 
affairs. 60 far from having it in my power to punish his murderer, 
I am not master of the means of securing my own life. So far 
from being in a condition to defend my kingdom from the violence 
of the usurper, I am obliged to apply for foreign protection for 
my own person. 

14. Fathers! Senators of Borne! the arbiters of nations! to 
you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugurtha. By 
your affection for your children; by your love for your country; 
by your own virtues; by the majesty of the Roman common- 
wealth; by all that is sacred, and all that is dear to you; deliver 
a wretched prince from undeserved, unprovoked injury, and save 
the kingdom of Numidia, which is your own property, from being 
the prey of violence, usurpation, and cruelty. I 



LESSON XCIX. 
MOLOCH'S SPEECH IN FAVOR OF WAE V 

BT JOHN MILTON. 

My sentence is for open war* : of wiles', 
More unexpert', I boast not* : them let those 
Contrive who need*, or when they need*; not now. 
For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest', 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal^ to^rcend', sit lingering here', 
Heaven's fu§Nrves / , and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame , 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our dela/? 

No* ! let us rather choose', 
Arm'd with hell-flames and fury', all At once 
O'er heaven's high towers to force resistless way 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the Torturer N ; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine', he shall hear 
Infernal thunder*, and for lightning see 
Black fire* and horror*, shot with equal rage 
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Among his angels; and his throme itself 
Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur*, and strange fure % , 
His own invented torments. 

3. * « But perhaps 
The way seems difficult and steep, to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 

Let such bethink them — if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still — 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat : descent and fall 
To us is adverse. 

4. Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy, then. 
The event is fear'd: should we again provoke 
Our Stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 
To our destruction, — if there be in hell 

Fear to be worse destroy'd. 

5. • What can be worse 
Than to dwell here N , driven out from bliss N , condemn'd 
In this abhorred deep to utter woe\ 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end*, 

The vassals of his anger x , when the scourge 

Inexorably, and the torturing hour, 

Calls us to penance*? More destroy* d than thus', 

We should be quite abolish' d, and expire\ 

6. What fear we, then* ? What doubt we, to incense 
His utmost ire*? Which, to the hight enraged, 
Will either quite consume us, and reduce 

To nothing this essential'; happier, far, 
Than, miserable, to have eternaybeing; 
Or, if our substance be indeedJpvine , 
And cannot cease to be*, we ar^ai worst', 
On this side nothing* : and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne; 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge. 
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LESSON C. 

PROGRESS AND ANTI PROGRESS. 

BT J. K. PAULDING. 

CHANGELESS AND ELIHU GO-AHEAD. 
Changeless alone, with a book in his hand. 
Change. Bless me ! how the world has changed within m v 
recollection! Alas, the days of slow traveling and quick wit 
are no more. No man can walk quietly along in this city, with- 
out heing pestered with forty invitations : — " Broadway, up ?" A 
man's sanity is doubted, if he venture to travel with horses to 
see the country, instead of hissing along — chu — chu — chu — 
, whiz — biz — phiz — ting-a-ling — splash, splash — dash, mash, crash 
— hissing, rending, tearing, — whistling and shrieking like a regi- 
ment of insane fifes kindly assisted by a chorus of eagles, 
frightening horses, killing cows, burning hay-stacks, turning the 
houses hind part before and making them look nine ways for 
Sunday, debauching morals, kicking up a dust, sowing Canada 
thistles and rag- weed, marring the fair face of nature, scaring 
the echoes, banishing the dryads and the nymphs : in a word, 
ruining a beautiful world ! 

And this is called traveling ! A New Yorker has six weejcs 
to spare. Will he travel over and become acquainted with a 
part of his own State ? Not he. There's time enough for him 
to be steamed over a great part of the Union. None of your 
insignificant journeys for him ; none of your snail's pace for the 
votary of railroads ! He packs up a portmanteau, takes a steam- 
boat at seven o'clock at night, and rages up the Hudson after 
dark, cursing his luck the while because he's aboard the slowest 
boat. Next morning, at daylight, he's in a railroad-car, and in 
twenty-four hours, more or less, we find him at Niagara. He 
has already heard the waters roar, and been behind the falls : 
that's enough for him. He's uneasy until he's off again: a 
steamboat receives him, and, before he knows wfrere he is, he has 
reached Chicago, or Green Bay. He jumps ashore, and makes a 
straight track for the Illinois River. Unlucky dog, he has to do 
this by stage; never mind, steamboat again, — paddle, paddle, 
paddle. Here he is on the Mississippi — paddle again. Suddenly 
he falls into a dreadful state of excitement on the appearance of 
a rival boat; bribes the fireman to burn more wood; is in a 



\ 
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fever of anxiety, till the boilers of one or both explode; is blown 
up, perhaps, sky-high, lands on his feet, presses on still more 
eagerly to New Orleans, walks on the levee, patronizes the opera, 
finally taj$r the mail-route direct for New York, travels day and 
night, trad, when he arrives at home, fancies he has seen the 
country, and talks of his Western tour. So much is there in* a 
ively imagination ! 

(Enter Servant.) 

Serv. There's a gentleman at the door wants to see you. 

Change. Ask him in. (Exit Servant.) I wonder who can 
want to see me ? I thought forty years would have settled most 
of my old acquaintance. 

(Enter Elihu Go-ahead.) 

(Aside.) Hum ! — a stranger : wants to humbug me, I'll bet. 
(Juoud.) Take a seat, sir. 

Elihu. (Sits.) Much obliged. My name is Go-ahead, sir. 

Change. (Aside.) The fellow with the pernicious appellation ! 
(Aloud.) Well, Mr. Go-ahead, what's your business with me ? 

Elihu. You have property, sir, in St. Lawrence county, tract 
known as the Changeless Anti-Improvement Retreat, — so set 
down in. the tax-list; water-lots, privileges, fisheries. Do you 
yet own it, sir ? 

Change. 4 do ; and, may I ask, what is that to you? 

Elihu. Mr. Changeless, I hope your name is not indicative of 
your disposition. 
. Change. Again I ask, sir, what is that to you? 

Elihu. Mr. changeless, you are a fortunate individual. I find, 
sir, on your land — is there nobody listening ? 

(Rises and examines the doors.) 

Change. What, what, for Heaven's sake? No mines, I hope? 

Elihu. Mines ! Better than that. There is, sir, on your land, 
a site for a grand commercial mart ! 

Change. (Rises in agitation and paces the room.) I'm weary 
of this life ! Is there no, comfort left for me on earth ? I had 
flattered myself that there was nothing on my land but rocks and 
trees. I had indulged the hope that nothing could be made of 
my property but boards and farms. And now to be — It will kill 
me! 

Elihu. Why, what on earth is the matter with the man? 

Change. A commercial mart ! 

Elihu. Yes, sir: I assure you, the situation is admirable, 
unprecedented. Virgin forest now, to-hte-sure; but, by the 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars, it might be made a great 
central depot, — an unexampled emporium — a — only wants a rail- 
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road, sir. By-the-way, I have a map of the property and 
plan of the road with me. (Unrolls a map.) Here, sir, you 
perceive 

Change. (Stooping to look at it.) Ah, I see, I sejCW a fin* 
river on one side of my property, and a dirty, muddy, stagnant, 
sickly abortion of an unfinished canal on the other; and you 
want me to construct a railroad between the two. Why, you 
reprobate, you demon, it is a mere flying in the face of Provi- 
dence. 

Elihu. These are hard words. Mr. Changeless ; but don't you 
perceive how much this road would increase the value of your 
property? 

Change. I am satisfied with it as it stands. You would make 
me expend half my fortune for benefits which may possibly 
accrue some centuries hence, and tell me I am making money. 
I tell you, sir, I have already paid the State, in taxes, enough to 
sicken me of the improved value of my lands, if I should live 
fifty years. Thank Heaven, they can't legislate them bodily away! 

Elihu. But consider, sir — the internal improvement — satis- 
faction of public sentiment — advantage to the country. 

Change. Internal improvement ! Infernal rather ! Infernal — 
infernal — infernal ! 

Elihu. But public sentiment — advantage to the country 

Change. Deuce take public sentiment 1 Confound the advan- 
tage to the country: no, no, I don't mean that; but — bui — 
deuce take you, you, you, you, and all miscreants like you. Why 
don't you pick my pockets at once and be done with it ? None 
of your sneaking, roundabout, dilatory, mean-spirited,* legal 
modes of diddling a man out of his money ! 

Elihu. Mr. Changeless, I must say, this abusive conduct of 
yours is very singular. 

Change. Singular! I wish it was double, sir — ten times — as 
much abuse and ten times as strong, that it might penetrate your 
confounded wrought-iron head. I wish I could scream with the 
concentrated shrillness of forty steam-whistles, that you might 
be enabled to understand me, you uneasy concatenation of steam, 
rails, cylinders, and imposition. Mr. Go-ahead, you may per- 
haps understand and pardon my excitement when I tell you' 
that you have this day put to flight some Utopian dreams I had 
encouraged of having penetrated beyond the reach of improve- 
ment, — dissipated some hopes I had fondly cherished, of living 
and dying in peace. I had hoped, sir, that I might have been 
permitted td pass the rest of my pilgrimage on earth in quiet, 
and thai I had found a place where my bones, after my death, 
might rest undisturbed by corporations, street-inspectors, railroad- 
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projectors, canal-diggers, scientific agriculturists, and all similar 
nuisances to society. 

Elihu. Well, I confess, I can't exactly understand your ideas. 
But people will have strange fancies — eccentric some — some half- 
oracked. 

Change. Among whom, I presume, you include me, Mr. Q-o- 
ahead. 

•Elihu. Not at all, I assure you, far from it. {Aside.') There's 
no persuading him to the railroad, — that's clear. Pll try the 
other project. (Aloud.) Mr. Changeless, one of the greatest 
improvements of the age is the economy practiced in the burning 
of fuel. Now, I, sir, have invented a stove which exceeds every 
thing yet; but I find myself in want of the capital to enable me 
to introduce it successfully to the public. If you would wish, 
therefore, to purchase part of my patent-right, I should be dis- 
posed to be accommodating as to price. Extraordinary invention 
— soon become universal — economy — air-tight. 

Change. Mr. Go-ahead, if I could instantly annihilate every 
stove, and all recollection of them, from the face of the earth, 1 
would do so without hesitation. I verily believe, sir, they are 
one cause of the degeneracy of the human race. Air-tight ! one 
of those diabolical contrivances, I suppose, that explodes if you 
do not spend half your time in attending on it. 

Elihu. I assure you, sir 

Change. Assure me not, for I have made up my mind not to 
believe you. Sir, a man who is so wedded to railroads, who 
invents air-tig^t stoves, is not deserving of credit. Mark me, 
sir, I'say it is impossible that he should speak the truth. Truth 
and stoves 1 hold to be incompatible. When you find a man 
that warms himself by a good, roaring, cheerful, sparkling, hearty, < 
old-fashioned hickory fire, trust him implicitly without further 
inquiry. 

Elihu. Mr. Changeless, these are very strange opinions — 
wouldn't meet with the public approbation. 

Change. Opinions ! I express my sincere conviction. 

Elihu. Then you decline interesting yourself in my scheme? 

Change. Yes, sir! Ten thousand times yes! I would Bee 
' you and your whole generation crammed into the mouths of your 
stoves, before I would condescend to interest myself in sheet 
iron and such like economical nonsense. Besides, it's a wicked 
plot : it's no better than manslaughter. Why, sir, the average 
of human life is shortened at least ten years by the prevalent 
use of stoves. To-be-sure, there is economy in that. 

Elihu. Sir, you are behind the age three hundred years at 
least: public opinion, sir — spirit of the nineteenth century 
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Change. Away, Beelzebub, prince of diabolical inventions! 
Vanish, spirit of the nineteenth century, or 1 shall do something 
I may be ashamed of! I can contain myself no longer — I shall 
be obliged to pnt myself into a strait-jacket — 

{Advances furiously upon Elxhm.) 
EUhn. (Aside.*) An escaped lunatic, as I'm a sinner. 

{Exit in dismay.) 



LESSON CI. 
BELIAL'S SPEECH AGAINST WAR. 

BT JOHN MILTON. 

I should be mnch for open war*, O peers', 
As not behind in hate, if what was nrged, 
Main reason to persuade immediate war 7 , 
Bid not dissuade me most', and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success, 
When he who most excels in fact of arms, 
In what he counsels, and in what excels, 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair*, 
And utter dissolution* as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge f The towers of heaven are filPd 
With armed watch', that render all access 
Impregnable*: oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning surprise. 

Or could we break our way 
By force*, and at our heels all hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection', to confound 
Heaven's purest light*; yet our great enemy', 
All incorruptible', would, on his throne, 
Sit unpolluted*; and the ethereal mold, 
Incapable of stain', would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire', 
Victorious. Thus repulsed', our final hope 
Is flat despair* : we must exasperate 
The Almighty victor to spend all his rage', 
And that must end us*; that must be our cure*, 
To be no more*. 
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4. Sad cure* ! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain*, this intellectual being', 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity*, 
To perish rather, swallow' d up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or ever will? How he can', 
Is doubtful*; that he never will', is sure\ 

5. Will he', so wise', let loose at once his ire', 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 
To give his enemies their wish', and end 
Them in his anger', whom his anger saves 

To punish endless' ? " Wherefore cease* we, then V 9 
Say they who' counsel war* : " we are decreed*, 
Reserved*, and destined to eternal woe*; 
Whatever doing, what can we suffer more', 
What can we suffer worse*?" 

6. Is this, then, worst', 
Thus sitting', thus consulting', thus in arms' ? 
What ! when we fled amain', pursued and struck 
With Heaven's afflicting thunder', and besought 
The deep to shelter US'? this hell then seem'd 

A refuge from those wounds : or when we lay 
Chain' d on the burning lake' ? that sure was worse*. 

7. What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 
Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold rage*, rf 
And plunge us in the flames* ? or from above 

Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us* ? What if all 
Her stores were open'd*, and this firmament 
Of hell should spout her cataracts of fire*, 
Impendent horrors*, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads*? while we, perhaps 
Designing or exhorting glorious war, 
Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurl'd, 
Each on his rock transfix' d, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds, or forever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapp'd in chains*; 
There to converse with everlasting groans*, 
Unrespited*, unpitied*, unreprieved*, 
Ages of hopolefli end*? 
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8. This would be warse\ 
War, therefore', open' or concealed^, alike 

My voice dissuades^; for what can force or guile 
With him, or who deceive his mind, whose eye 
Views all things at one view? He from heaven's hight 
All these our motions vain sees' and derides*, — * 
Not more almighty to resist our might/, 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles\ 

9. Shall we then live thus vile', the race of heaven 
Thus trampled', thus expelTd', to suffer here 
Chains and these torments' ? Better these than worse, 
By my advice; since fate inevitable 

Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 
The Victor's will. 



lesson on. 

THE EPHEMERA: AN EMBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 

BT BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

1. You may remember, my dear friend, that, when we lately 
spent that happy day in the delightful garden and sweet society 
of the Moulin Joly, I stopped a little in one of our walks, and 
stayed some time behind the company. We had been shown 
numberless skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an ephemera, 
whose successive generations, we are told, were bred and expired 
within the day. I happened to see a living company of them on 
a leaf, who appeared to be engaged in conversation. 

2. You know I understand all the inferior animal tongues. 
My too great application to the study of them is the best excuse 
I can give for the little progress I have made in your charming 
language. I listened through curiosity to the discourse of these 
little creatures; but as they, in their natural vivacity, spoke three 
or four together, I could make but little of their conversation. 
I found, however, by some broken expressions that I heard now 
and then, they were disputing warmly on the merit of two foreign 
musicians, one a cousin, the other a mosquito; in which dispute 
they spent their time, seemingly as regardless of the shortness 
of life as if they had been sure of living a month. 

3. " Happy people !" thought I; "you are certainly under a 
wise, just, and mild government, since you have no public grie- 
vances to complain ef, nor any subject of contention but the per- 
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fections and imperfections of foreign music !" I turned my head 
from them to an old gray-headed «xie, who was alone on another 
leaf, and talking to himself. "Being amused with his soliloquy, I 
put it down in writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse her to 
whom I am so much indebted for the most pleasing of all amuse- 
ments/ her delicious company and heavenly harmony. 

4. "It was," said he, "the opinion of learned philosophers of 
<rar race, who lived and flourished long before my time, that this 
vast world, the Moulin Joly, could not itself subsist more than 
eighteen hours; and I think there was some foundation for that 
opinion, since, by the apparent motion of the great luminary that 
gives life to all nature, and which in my time has evidently 
declined considerably toward the ocean at the end of our earth, 
k must then finish its course, be extinguished in the waters that 
surround us, and leave the world in cold and darkness, neces- 
sarily producing universal death and destruction. I have lived 
seven of those hours, — a great age, being no less than four hundred 
and twenty minutes of time. How very few of us continue so 
long ! 

5. '"I have seen generations born, flourish, and expire. My 
present friends are the children and grandchildren of the friends 
of my youth, who are now, alas ! no more. And I must soon 
follow them; for, by the course of nature, though still in health, 
I cannot expect to live above seven or eight minutes longer. 
What now avails all my toil and labor in amassing honey-dew 
on this leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy? What the political 
struggles I have been engaged in, for the good of my compatriot 
inhabitants of this bush, or my philosophical studies for the bene- 
fit of our race in general? for, in politics, what can laws do with- 
out morals? 

6. " Our present race of ephemerae will in a course of minutes 
become corrupt, like those of other and older bushes, and conse- 
quently as wretched. And in philosophy how small our progress ! 
Alas ! art is long, and life is short ! My friends would comfort 
me with the idea of a name, they say, I shall leave behind me ; 
and they tell me I have lived long enough to nature and to glory. 
But what will fame be to an ephemera who no longer exists? 
And what will become of all history in the eighteenth hour, 
when the world itself, even the whole Moulin Joly, shall come 
to its end ; and be buried in universal ruin ?" 
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lessoist era. 

MEETING OP SATAN AND DEATH. 

BY JOHN MILTON. 
1 

Ofhi v CHTJ8, (o fe yn^kus,) a constellation in the Northern hemisphe 

1. The otlier shape', 

If shape it might be call'd', that shape had none', 
Distinguishable in member', joint', or limb', 
Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd', 
For each seemed either* : black it stood as night*, 
Fierce as ten furies*, terrible as helP, 
And shook a dreadful dart*; what seem/d his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
Satan was now at hand*; and from his seat 4 

The monster moving onward came as fast', 
With horrid strides* : hell trembled as he strode*. 
The undaunted fiend', what this might be', admired*, 
Admired*, not feared'; God and his Son except, 
* Created thing naught valued he*, nor shunn'd*; 
And with disdainful look thus first began : — 

2. QJ*/ 1 ) "Whence and what art thou*, execrable shape*! 

That darest, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates*? Through them I mean to pass*, 
That be assured*, without leave ask'd of thee*. 
Retire*, or taste thy folly*; and learn by proof*, 
Hell-born', not to contend with spirits of heaven* l" 

S. To whom the goblin, full of wrath, replied: — 

(j>*f*) " Art thou that traitor angel', art thdu he', 

Who first broke peace in heaven', and faith', till then 
Unbroken', and in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of Heaven's sons 
Conjured against the Highest' ; for which both thou 
And the/, outcast from God', are here condemn' d 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain' ? 

And reckonest thou thyself with spirits of heaven', 
ell-doom' d', and breathest defiance here and scorn, 
Where /reign king,' and, to enrage thee more ? 
Thy king and lord* ? Back to thy punishment*, 
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False fugitive*, and to thy Bpeed add wings*; 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering*, or with one stroke of this dart 
Strange horror seize thee*, and pangs unfelt before*." 

5. (jPf*) So spake the grisly terror*; and in shape 7 , 
So speaking', and so threatening', grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform* : on the other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood, 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn'd, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hak 
Shakes pestilence and war. 

6u Eaeh at the head 

LevelTd his deadly aim; their fatal hands 
No second stroke intend : and such a frown 
Each cast at the other, as when two black elouds, 
With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front, 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid-air. jd 

T. So frown' d the mighty combatants, that hell 

Grew darker at their frown; so match' d they stood; 

For never but once more was either like 

To meet so great a foe : and now great deeds 

Had been achieved, whereof all hell had rung, ^ 

Had not the snaky sorceress that sat » x >* 

Fast by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 

Risen, and with hideous outcry rush'd between. v 



LESSON CIV. 
WASHINGTON. 

BY 0. PHILLIPS. 



1. It matters very little what immediate spot may be the birth- 
place of such a man as Washington. No people can claim, no. 
country can appropriate him: the boon of Providence to the 
human race, his fame is eternity, and his residence creation. 
Though it was the defeat of our arms and the disgrace of our 
policy, I almost bless the convulsion in which he had his origin. 

16 
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If the heavens thundered and the earth rooked, yet, when the 
storm passed, how pure was the climate that it cleared ! how 
bright in the brow of the firmament was the planet which it 
revealed tons! 

2. In the -production of Washington, it does really appear as 
if Nature was endeavoring to improve upon herself, and that all 
the virtues of the ancient world were but so many studies pre- 
jdfc. paratory to the patriot of the new. Individual instances no doubt 
there were, — splendid exemplifications of some single quali- 
fication. Csssar was merciful, Scipio was continent, Hannibal was 
patient; but it was reserved for Washington to blend them all in 
f\ one, and; like the lovely chef-d'oeuvre of the Grecian artist, to 
I \exhibit in one glow of associated beauty the pride of every 
V [model and the perfection of every master. 
t Zs 3. As a general, he marshaled the peasant into a veteran and 

T^ supplied by discipline the absence of experience; as a statesman, 
\^ he enlarged the policy of the cabinet into the most comprehensive 
system of general advantage; and such was the wisdom of his 
(s\ views and the philosophy of his counsels, that to the soldier and 
Y \ the statesman he almost added the character of the sage. A 
(\q conqueror, he was untainted with the crime of blood; a revo- 
lt I lutionkt, he was free from any stain of treason; for aggression 
T j commenced the contest, and his country called him to the com- 
Vy mand. Liberty unsheathed his sword, Necessity stained, Victory 
^■^ returned it. 
/ff\ 4. If he had paused here, history might have doubted what 
VI station to assign him, — whether as the head of her citisens or her 
sjf J soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. But the last glorious act 
*S crowns his career and banishes all hesitation. Who, like Wash- 
ington, after having emancipated a hemisphere, resigned its 
f crown and preferred the retirement of -domestic life to the adora- 
tion of a land he might be almost said to have created? 

" How stall we rank thee upon glory's page, 
Thou more than soldier, and just less than sage? 
dtti thou hast been reflects less fame on thee, 
"Far less than aU thou hast forborne to be I" 

Happy, proud America! Hie lightnings of heaven yielded to 
your philosophy! The temptations of earth could not seduce 
your patriotism f 
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LESSON CV. 

THE SEMINOLE'S DEFIANCE. 

BY G. W. PATTBN. * 

1. Blaze with your serried columns* ! , 

I will not bend the knee* ! 
The shack els ne'er again shall bind 

The arm which now is free\ 
I've mail'd it with the thunder, 

When the tempest mutter 1 d low^; 

And where it falls', ye well may dread 

The lightning of. its blow* ! 

• 

2. I've seared you in the city*, 

I've scalp' d you on the plain*; 
Go*, count your chosen*, where they fell 
Beneath my leaden rain*.! • 
(py*) I seorn your proffer' d treaty* I 
The pale-face I defy* I 
Revenge is stamp' d upon my spear', 
And blood my battle-cry*! 

8. Some strike for h6pe of booty*; 

Some to defend their all v : 
I battle for the joy I have 

To see the white man fall : 
I love, among the wounded', 

To hear his dying moan*, 
And catch, wnile chanting at his side 7 , 

The music of his groan*. 

L Ye've traiFd me through the forest* ! 

Ye've track' d me o'er the stream*! 
And, struggling through the everglade 7 , 

Your bristling bayonets gleam*; 
But I stand as should the- warrior', 

With his rifle and his spear* : 
The scalp of vengeance still is red, 

And warns ye, (jPf 4 ,) Come not here I 

) I loathe you in my bosom* ! 
scorn you with mine eye* ! 
And I'll taunt ye with my latest breath', 
And fight ye till I die*! 
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I ne'er will ask for quarter", 
And I ne'er will be your slave*; 

B«t I'll swim the sea of slaughter', 
Till I sink beneath its wave* ! 



LESSON CVI. 
UTILITY OF FLOWERS. 

BY B. H. OHAPIN. 



1. The utility of fruits and flowers ! Is there, can there be, 
any limit to what has been, and what will be, said, in all ages, 
and the wide world over, of their tender and beneficent ministries f 
There are two kinds or methods of utility. The one is obvious 
and direct : it turns out palpably before us in dollars and .cents, 
in bread and clothing; and a good many recognise no utility but 
this. But there is a kind of utility that comes in the way of 
general culture : it does not make us richer or more successful in 
any one definite shape, but it ennobles and enlarges our entire 
nature. 

2. Consider, too, the suggestive influence of plants and flowers. 
They have a power in this way in the city that they do not 
exercise even in the country, — the power and charm of contrast. 
The" little flower that sprang up through the hard pavement 
of Picciola's prison, was beautiful from contrast with the dreary 
sterility which surrounded it. So here, amid rough walls, are 
these fresh tokens of nature. And, oh, the beautiful lessons 
which flowers teach to children, especially in the city 1 The child 
can grasp with ease the delicate suggestions of flowers. 

3. And then the poor seamstress, — what consolation comes te 
her from her little box of mignonette that stands on the garret- 
window ledge I It speaks to her daily of the green fields far 
away; and, in those sunny slopes of May, her sadness is fb% 
gotten, and it may be that by its influence her virtue lives 
sanctified and preserved. It tells her that that Providence which, 
so solicitously ministers to the little plant will not forget the 
children of penury. 

4. Let me say, in closing, that I would urge the cultivation, 
and the public exhibition, of flowers especially, because they are 
not entirely what is called "practically useful;' 1 there is in then* 
an influence and a charm like that which pertains to the splenjiora 
of sunset, the autumnal tintB, and the shadows that sail over (be 
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everlasting Mils. We need this unworldly^*ttraction. We need 
to be lifted up by the suggestion that we ar* not all dost and 
ashes or made for material ends, by the suggestion of some- 
thing indefinite, something inexpressible, with which we are 
allied, and to which we tend, but which now we cannot com- 
pletely grasp. 

5. Let us be thankful for this unmarketable excellence, which 
is scattered so freely abroad. Let us be thankful for the posses- 
sion of these flowers, whose fragrance sweetens the laborer's toil 
and whose glory lines the traveler's wa^, thankful for this un- 
measured, indefinable beauty that saturates the universe, that 
flows among the stern realities of our lot, glows through the 
smoke of the furnace, clings to the furrow, and overhangs the rough 
quarry, to show us that, grand as the conception is, life is not all 
for work, and that rebukes that mere science which, stripping 
the veil from nature, reveals it as only a stupendous and austere 
machine. 

6. Flowers, though born of earth, we may well believe — if 
any thing of earthly soil grows in a higher realm, if any of its 
methods are continued, if any of its forms are identical there — 
«rill live on the banks of the River of Life. Flowers ! that 
in all our gladness, in all our sorrow, are never incongruous, — 
always appropriate. Appropriate in the church, as expressive 
of its purest and most social themes, and blending their sweet- ' 
ness with the incense of prayer. Appropriate in the joy of the 
marriage-hour, in the loneliness of the sick-room, and crowning 
with prophecy the foreheads 6f the dead. 

7. They give completeness to the associations of childhood, 
and are appropriate even by the side of old age, strangely as their 
freshness contrasts with the wrinkles and the gray hairs; for 
still they are suggestive, — they are symbolioal of the soul's per- 
petual youth, the inward blossoming of immortality, the amaran- 
thine crown. In their presence, we feel that, when the body 
shall drop as a withered calyx, the soul shall go forth like a 
winged seed. J 
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LESSON cvn. 

ODE TO THE PAS8IONS. 

BT WILLIAM COLLINS. 

Weuiax Coi&urs wm the son of a hatter, at Chichester, England, 
where lie was bom in 1720, In 1746 he published his Odet, but> being 
disappointed in their reception, he became indolent and dissipated. He 
gradually sunk into a sort of melancholy bordering on insanity, and died 
fat 1766. 

1. "When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng' d around her magic cell; 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting. 
Possessed beyond the muse's painting,. 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb' d, delighted, raised, refined; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound) 
And, as they oft had heard apart, 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each — for madness ruled the hour — 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

2. First, Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewildered laid; 
And back recoil* d, he knew not why, 
E'en at the sound himself had made. 

8. Next, Anger rush'd; his eyes on fire 
In lightnings own'd its secret stings : 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

4 With woeful measures, wan Despair, 

(jft*) Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, — 
'Twas sad by fite, by starts 'twas wild. 
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6. Qj 4 /*) But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure? 
Still it whisperM promised pleasure, 
And hade the lovely scene at distance hail; 
Still would her touch the strain prolong; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She caird on Echo still through all the song; 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair. 

6. And longer had she sung, but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose : 
He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down; 
(py*) And, with a withering look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
(jj"/*) And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe; 

And ever and anon he beat 
, The doubling drum with furious heat; 
(j?/*) And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity, at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice applied/ 
(p*f*) Yet still he kept his wild, unalter'd mien, 

While each strain' d ball of sight seem'd bursting from 
his head. 

7. Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were fix'd, — 

Sad proof of thy distressful state; 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix'd; 
(jp 8 / 1 ) And now it courted Love, (j? 8 / 4 ,) now, raving, call'd 
on. Hate. 

8. With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
(jpf/V) Pale Melancholy sat retired, 

And from her wild, sequester'd seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul, 

And, dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o'er some haunted streams, with fond delay, 

Bound a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
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9. But, oh, how alter* d was its sprightlier tone 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
(^•r 4 ) Her how across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 

The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. 

The oak-crown' d sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 

Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green : 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 

And Sport leap'd up, and seized his beechen spear. 

10. Last came Joy's ecstatic trial : 
£p*r*) He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hands address' d; 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 

Whose sweet, entrancing voice he loved the best 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 

They saw in Tempe's vale her native maids, 

Amid the festal-sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing; 
While, as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round ; 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound, 

And he amid his frolic play 

As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings. 



LESSON CVIH. 



THE MAN THAT WANTED BUT ONE THING; THE MAN THAT 
WANTED EVERY THING; AND THE MAN THAT WANTED 
NOTHING. 

BT J. X. 'PAULDING. 

1. Everybody, young and old, children and gray-beard* has 
heard of the renowned Haroun-al-Raschid, the hero of Eastern 
history and Eastern romance, and the most illustrious of the 
califs of Bagdad, — that famous city on which the light of learning 
nd science shone long ere it dawned on the benighted regions 
of Europe, which has since succeeded to the diadem that once 
glittered on the brow of Asia. Though, as the successor of the 
phet, he exercised a despotic sway over the lives and fortunes 
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of his subjects, yet did lie not, like the Eastern despots of more 
modern times, shut himself up within the walls of his palace, 
hearing nothing but the adulation of his dependants, seeing 
nothing but the shadows which surrounded him, and knowing 
nothing but what he received through the medium of interested 
deception or malignant falsehood. 

2. That he might see with his own eyes and hear with his 
own ears, he was accustomed to go about through the streets of 
Bagdad by night, in disguise, accompanied by Giafar the Bar 
mecide, his grand vizier, and Mezrour, his executioner, — one to 
give him his counsel, the other to fulfil his commands promptly, 
on all occasions. If he saw any commotion among the people, 
he mixed with them and learned its cause ; and if, in passing a 
house, he heard the moanings of distress 6r the complaints of 
suffering, he entered for the purpose of administering relief. 

3. Thus he made himself acquainted with the condition of his 
subjects, and often heard those salutary truths, which never 
reached his ears through the walls of his palace, or from the 
lips of the slaves that surrounded him. On one of these occa- 
sions, as Al- Rase hid was thus perambulating the streets at night, 
in disguise, accompanied by his vizier and his executioner, in 
passing a splendid mansion he overheard, through the lattice of 
a window, the complaints of some one who seemed in the deepest 
distress; and, silently approaching, he looked into an apartment 
exhibiting all the signs of wealth and luxury. 

4. On a sofa of satin, embroidered with gold and sparkling 
with brilliant gems, he beheld a man richly dressed, in whom he 

•recognised his favorite boon companion, Bedreddin, on whom he 
had showered wealth and honors with more than Eastern pro- 
digality. He was stretched out on the sofa, slapping his fore- 
head, tearing his beard, and moaning piteously, as if in the 
extremity of suffering. At length, starting up on his feet, he 
exclaimed, in tones of despair, "0 Allah! I beseech thee to 
relieve me from my misery, and take away my life." 

5. The Commander of the Faithful, who loved Bedreddin, 
pitied his sorrows, and, being desirous to know their cause, that 
he might relieve them, knocked at the door, which was opened 
by a black slave, who, on being informed that they were strangers 
in want of food and rest, at once admitted them, and informed 
his master, who called them into his presence and bade them 
welcome. A plentiful feast was spread before them, at which the 
master of the house sat down with his guests, but of which he 
did not partake, but looked on, sighing bitterly all the while. 

6. The Commander of the Faithful at length ventured to ask 
him what caused his distress, and why he refrained from par- 
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taking in the feast with his guests, in proot that they were 
welcome. "Has Allah afflicted thee with disease, that thou 
canst not enjoy the blessings he has bestowed? Thou art sur- 
rounded by all the splendor that wealth can procure; thy dwell- 
ing is a palace, and its apartments are adorned with all the 
luxuries which captivate the eye, or administer to the gratifica- 
tion of the senses. Why is it then, my brother, that thou 
art miserable ?" 

7. "True, O stranger!" repHed Bedreddin. "I hare all 
these. I have health of body; I am rich enough to purchase 
all that wealth can bestow; and, if I required more wealth and 
honors, I am the favorite companion of the Commander of the 
Faithful, on whose head lies the blessing of Allah, and of whom 
I hare only to ask, to obtain all I desire, save one thing 
only." 

8. "And what is that?" asked the calif. "Alas ! I adore the 
beautiful Zuleima, whose face is like the full moon, whose eyes 
are brighter and softer than those of the gazelle, and whose 
mouth is like the seal of Solomon. But she loves another; and 
all my wealth and honors are as nothing. The want of one 
thing renders the possession of every other of no value. I am 
the most wretched of men : my life is a burden, and my death 
would be a blessing." 

9. "By the beard of the Prophet," cried the calif, "thy case 
is a hard one. But Allah is great and powerful, and will, I trust, 
either deliver thee from thy burden or give thee strength to 
bear it." Then, thanking Bedreddin for his hospitality, the 
Commander of the Faithful departed with his companions. 

10. Taking their way toward that part of the city inhabited 
by the poorer classes of people, the calif stumbled over some- 
thing, in the obscurity of night, and was nigh falling to the 
ground. At the same moment a voice cried out, "Allah, preserve 
me ! Am I not wretched enough already, that I must be trodden 
under foot by a wandering beggar like myself, in the darkness 
of night?" 

11. Mezrour, the executioner, indignant at this insult to the 
Commander of the Faithful, was preparing to cut off his head, 
when Al-Raschid interposed, and inquired of the beggar his name, 
and why he was sleeping there, in the streets, at that hour of the 
night. 

X2. "Mashaflah," replied he, "I sleep in the street because I 
hAve ndwhere else to sleep; and, if I were to lie on a satin sofa, 
my pains and infirmities would rob me of rest. Whether on 
divans of silk or in the dirt, all is one to me; for neither by 
day nor by night do I know any rest If I close my eye* for a 
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moment, my dreams are of nothing but feasting; and 1 awake 
only to feel more bitterly the pangs of hunger and disease." 

13. "Hast thou no home to shelter thee, no friends or kin- 
dred to relieve thy necessities, or administer to thy infirmities?" 
"No," replied the beggar: "my house was consumed by fire; 
my kindred are all dead, and my friends have deserted me. 
Alas ! stranger, I am in want of every thing, — health, food, cloth* 
ing, home, kindred, and friends. I am the most wretched of, 
mankind, and death alone can relieve me." " Of one thing, at 
least, I can relieve thee," said the calif, giving him his puree. 
" Go and provide thyself food and shelter, and may Allah restore . 
thy health!" 

14. The beggar took the purse, but, instead of calling down 
blessings on the head of his benefactor, exclaimed, " Of what use 
is money? it cannot cure disease." And the calif again went 
on his way with Giafar, his vizier, and Mezrour, his executioner. 
Passing from the abodes of want and misery, they at length . 
reached a splendid palace; and, seeing lights glimmering from, 
the windows, the calif approached, and, looking through the 
silken curtains, beheld a man walking backward and forward, 
with languid step, as if oppressed with a load of cares. 

15. At length, casting himself down on a sofa, he stretched 
out his limbs, and, yawning desperately? exclaimed, "0 Allah! 
what shall I do? what will become of me? I am weary of life: 
it is nothing but a cheat, promising what it never purposes, and 
affording only hopes that end in disappointment, or, if realized, 
only in disgust." 

16. The curiosity of the calif being awakened to know the cause 
of his despair, he ordered Mezrour to knock at the door, which 
being opened, they pleaded the privilege of strangers to. enter for 
rest and refreshments. Again, in accordance with the precepts 
of the Koran and the customs of the East, the. strangers were 
admitted to the presence of the lord of the palace, who received 
them with welcome, and directed refreshments to be brought. 
But, though he treated his guests with kindness, he neither sat 
down with them, nor asked any questions, nor joined in their 
discourse, walking back and forth languidly, and seeming 
oppressed with a heavy burden of sorrows. 

17. At length the calif approached him reverently, and said, 
"Thou seemest sorrowful, my brother ! If thy suffering is of 
the body, I am a physician, and peradventure can afford thee 
relief; for I have traveled into distant lands, and collected very 
choice remedies for human infirmity." " My sufferings are not 
of the body, but of the mind," answered the other. "Hast 
thou lost the beloved of thy heart, the Mend of thy bosom, or 
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been disappointed in the attainment of that on which thou hast 
rested all thy hopes of happiness? 1 ' 

18. "Alas, no ! I have 1 been disappointed, not in the means, 
but in the attainment, of happiness. I want nothing but a want. 
I am cursed with the gratification of all my wishes and the 
fruition of all my hopes. I have wasted my life in the acqui- 
sition of riches that only awakened new desires, and honors thai 
no longer gratify my pride or repay me for the labor of sustain- 
ing them. • I have been cheated in the pursuit of pleasures that 
weary me in the enjoyment, and am perishing for lack of the 
excitement of some new want. I have every thing I wish, yet 
enjoy nothing." 

19. " Thy case is beyond my skill/' replied the calif $ and the 
man cursed with the fruition of all his desires turned his back 
on him in despair. The calif, after thanking him for his hospi- 
tality, departed with his companions, and, when they had reached 
the street, exclaimed, "Allah preserve me I I will no longer 
fatigue myself in a vain pursuit; for it is impossible to confer 
happiness on such a perverse generation. I see it is ail the 
same whether a man wants one thing, every thing, or nothing 
Let us go home and sleep/' 



LESSON CIX. 
THE GAMBLER'S WIFE. 

BT COATB8. 



1. Dark is the night. How dark ! No light ! No fire I 
Cold, on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire ! 
Shivering, she watches by the cradle-side 

For him who pledged her love, — last year a bride ! 

2. "Hark! 'Tis his footstep ! No! 'Tis past! Tis gone!" 
Tick ! tick ! " How wearily the time crawls on ! 

Why should he leave me thus? He, once so kind! 
And I believed 'twould last ! How mad ! How blind ! 

8- "Rest thee, my babe! Rest on! 'Tis hunger's cry! 
Sleep ! For there is no food ! The fount is dry ! 
Famine and cold their wearying work have done : 
My heart must break ! And thou !" The clock strikes one 
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4. "Hush! 'tis the dice-box! Yos, he's theTe ! he's there! 
For this, for this, he leaves me to despair ! 
Leaves love, leaves truth, his wife, his child, — for whet? 
The wanton's smile, the villain, and the sot! 

6. " Yet I'll not curse him. No! 'Tis all in vain ! 
'Tis long to wait, but sure he'll come again ! 
And I could starve, and bless him, but for you, 
My child! My child! Oh, fiend!" The doek strikes two. 

6. "Hark! How the sign-board creaks! The blast howls by. 
Moan ! moan ! A dirge swells through the cloudy sky ! 
Ha ! 'Tis his knock ! He comes — he comes Once more ! 
'Tis but the lattice flaps ! Thy hope is o'er ! 

T "Can he desert us thus? He knows I stay, 
Night after night, in loneliness, to pray 
For his return ; and yet he sees no tear ! 
No ! no ! It cannot be ! He will be here ! 

8. "Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart! 

Thou'rt cold ! Thou'rt freezing ! But we will not part ! 

Husband ! I die ! Father ! It is not he ! 

God ! protect my child !" The clock strikes three. 

9. They're gone! they're gone! the glimmering spark hath fled I 
The wife and child are number* d with the dead ; 

The gambler came at last, but all was o'er : 

Dread silence reign'd around. The clock struck four. 



LESSON CX. 
ADVICE TO THE YOUNG. 

BT 1. H. OHAPIH. 



1. Young Friends', in whatever pursuits you may engage, 
you must not forget that the lawful objects of human efforts are 
but means to higher results and nobler ends. Start not forward 
in life with the idea of becoming mere seekers of pleasure, — 
sportive butterflies searching for gaudy flowers. Consider and 
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set with reference to the true ends of existence. This world u 
but the vestibule of an immortal life. Every action of your life 
touches on some «hovd that will vibrate in eternity. These 
thoughts and motives within you stir the pulses of a deathless 
spirit. 

2. Act not, than, as mere creatures of this life', who far a 
little while are to walk the valleys and the hills', to enjoy the 
sunshine and breathe the air', and then pass away and be no 
more'; but act as immortals*, with an aim and a purpose worthy 
of your high nature*. Set before you, as the chief object to be 
obtained, an end that is superior to. any on earth\— -a desirable 
end?, a perfect end*. Labor to accomplish a work which 
shall survive unchanged and beautiful when time shall have 
withered the garland of youth*, when thrones of power and 
monuments of art shall have crumbled into ashes*; and, finally, 
aim to achieve something', which, when these our mutable and 
perishing voices are hushed forever', shall live. amid the songs 
and triumphs of immortality. 

3. Well will it be for you, if you haye a guide within, which 
will aid you in every issue*, which will arm you in every tempta- 
tion', and comfort you in every sorrow*. Consult, then, that 
Volume whose precepts will never fail you. Consult it with a 
deep aspiration after the true and good, and it shall illuminate 
your understanding with divine realities. Open your soul, and 
it shall breathe into it a holy influence and fill all its wants. 
Bind it close to your heart*; it will be a shield against all the 
assaults of evil. Read it in the lonely hour of desertion*; it 
will be the best of companions. Open it when the voyage, of 
life is troubled*; it is a sure chart. Study it in poverty*; it will 
unhoard to you inexhaustible riches. Commune with it in sick- 
ness x ; it contains the medicine of the soul. Clasp it when 
dying*; it is the charter of immortality.' 



LESSON CXI. 
MY MOTfflPE'S BIBLE. 

BY QBOJtaS P. MOB&II. 

1. This book is all that's left me now : 
Tears wOl unbidden start; 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 
I pseos it to my heart 
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For many genesatione post 

Here is ear family tt^e : 
My mother's band this Bible daspM; • 

She, dyi«g> gave it me^ 

Ah ! well do I remember those 

Whose names tihese records bear; 
Who round the hearthstone used^o close 

After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said 1 ,. 

In tones my heart would thrill : * 

Though they are with the silent dead, 

Here are they living still ! 

My father read this holy book 

To brothers, sisters, dear ; 
How calm was my poor mother's look, 

Who leaned God's word to hear! 
Her angel face, — I see it yet ! 

What thrilling memories come ! 
Again that little group is met 

Within the halls of home ! 

Thou truest friend man ever knew, 

Thy constancy I've tried : 
When all were false I found thee true, 

My counselor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasure give 

That could this volume buy : 
In teaching me the way to live, 

It taught me how to die. 



LESSON cxn. 

THE OLD BACHELORS' SALE. 

BT MU8 DAVTD80K. 

1. I bkeam'd a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 
And as fast as I dream'd it, it came into numbers, 
My thoughts ran along in such beautiful meter, 
I'm sure I ne'er saw any poetry sweeter ; 
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It seem'd that a law had been recently made, 
That a tax on old bachelors' jpates should be laid ; 
And } in order to make them all willing to marry, 
The tax was as large as a man could well carry. 

2. The bachelors grumbled, and said 'twas no use, 
'Twas horrid injustice, and horrid abuse, • 

And declared that, to save their own hearts' blood from 

spilling, 
Of such a vile tax they would not pay a shilling. 

3. But the rulers determined them still to pursue, 
So they set all the old bachelors up at vendue : 

• A crier was sent through the town to and fro, 
To rattle his bell, and his trumpet to blow, 
And to call out to all he might meet in his wa^ 
" Ho ! forty old bachelors sold here to day !" 

4. And presently all the old maids in the town, 
Each in her very best bonnet and gown, 
From thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red, and pale, 
Of every description, all flock' d to the sale. 

5. The auctioneer then in his labor began, 
And call'd out aloud, as he held up a man, 

"How much for a bachelor? Who wants to buy?** • 
In a twink every lady responded, "I! I!" 
In short, at a highly extravagant price, 
The bachelors all were sold off in a trice : 
And forty old maidens — some younger, some older- 
Each lugg'd an old bachelor home on her shoulder. . 



lesson cxm. 

THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 
KINO, MILLER, AND COUKXIEB, 

King. {Enters alone 9 wrapped in a cloak.) No, no-! this can 
be no public road, that's certain. I have lost my way, un- 
doubtedly. Of what advantage is it now to be a king? Night* 
shows me no respect : I cannot see better, nor walk so well as 
another man. When a king is lost in a wood, what is he more 
than other men ? His wisdom knows not which is north and 
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which is south; bis power a beggar's dog would bark at, and tbe 
beggar bimself would not bow to bis greatness. And yet bow 
often are we puffed up wifh tbese false attributes! Well, in 
losing tbe monarch I have found tbe man. But, hark ! some- 
body sure is near. What shall I do ? Will my majesty pr6tect 
mef No. Throw majesty aside, then, and let manhood do it. 

Enter the Miller, 

Miller. I believe I hear the rogue. Who's there? 

King. No rogue, I assure you. . 

Miller. Little better, friend, I believe. Who fired that gun ? 

King. Not I, indeed. 

Miller. You lie, I believe. 

King. (Aside.) Lie, He ! hdw strange it seems to me Jo be 
talked to in this style. (Aloud.) Upon my word, I don't, sir. 

Miller. Come, come, sir, confess : you have shot one of the 
kiflg's deer, haven't you ? 

King. No, indeed; I owe the king more respect. I heard the 
report of a gun, to-be-sure, and was afraid some robbers were 
nefer. 

Miller. I am not bound to believe this, friend. Pray, who 
are you ? What's your name *L- 

King. Name? >C{Jr* 

MUhr. Name! a^Jnan^r You have a name, haven't you? 
Where do you come from^JRThat is your business here ? 

King. These are queslH^^mve not been used to, honest 

man * ^^ • 

Miller. May-be so; but tKjrafe questions no honest man 

would be afraid to answer. * So f if you can give no better account 

of yourself, I shall make bold to take you along with me, if you 

please. ' 

King. With you I What authority have you to 

Miller. The king's authority, if I must give you an account. 
Sir, I am John Cockle, the miller of Mansfield, one of his 
Majesty's keepers in the forest uf Sherwood; and I will let no 
suspicious* fellow pass this way, unless he can give a better 
account of himself t^an you have done, I promise you. 

King. Very well, sir : I am very glad to hear the king has so 
good an officer; and, since I find you have his authority, I will 
give you a better account of myself, if you will do me the favor 
to hear it. 

Miller. You don't deserve it, I believe ; but let me hear what 
you can say for yourself. 

King. I have the honor to belong to the king as well as you, 
and perhaps should be as unwilling to see any wrong done him. 
* 17 
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I came down with him to hunt in this forest, and, the chase lead- 
ing as to-day a great way from home, I am benighted in this 
wood, and have lost my way. • 

Miller. This does not sound well : if you have been hunting, 
pray, where is your horse ? 

King. I tired my horse so that he lay down under me, and I 
was obliged to leave Tiim. 

Miller. If I thought I might believe this, now: 

King. I do not lie, honest man. 

Miller. What, do you live at court, and not lie? That's a 
likely story, indeed ! 

King, fee that as it may, I speak truth now, I assure you ; 
and, to convince you of it* if you will attend me to Nottingham, 
07 give me a night's lodging in Jour house, here is something to 
pay you for your trouble, (offering money;*) and, if* that is not 
ttufficient, I will satisfy you in the morning to your utmost desire. 

Miller. Ay, now I am convinced you are a courtier : htmm is 
a little bribe for to-day and a large promise for to-morrow, both 
in a breath. Here, take it again ; John .Cockle is no courtier. 
He can do what he ought without a bribe. 

King. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I must acknow- 
ledge; and I should be glad, methinks. to be further acquainted 
with thee. ^ ^ \ 

Miller. I pray thee, don't thee an$ thou me at this rate. I 
suppose I am as good a man as yourself, at least. 

King. Sir, I beg pardon. ^^flv 

Miller. Nay, I am not an£ Hud ; only I don't like to be 
too familiar with you until I amsKsfied as to your honesty. . 

King. You are right. But what am I to do ? 

Miller. You may do what you please. You are twelve miles from 
Nottingham, and all the way through this thick wood; but, if 
you are resolved upon going thither to-night, I will put you in 
the road and direct you the best I can; or, if you will accept of 
such poor entertainment as a miller can give, you shall be wel- 
come to stay all night, and in the morning- 1 will go with you 
myself. 

King. And cannot you go with me to-night? 

Miller. I would not go with you tornight if you were the 
king himself. 

King. Then I must go with you, I think. 

(Enter a cowrtver in haste.) 
Cowtier. Ah ! is your Majesty safe ? We have hunted th# 
forest over to find you. 

Miller. How ! Are you the king? (Kneels.) Your Majesty 
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will pardon the ill usage yon have received. (The king draws 
his sword.) His Majesty surely will not kill a servant for doing 
bis duty too faithfully! 

King. No, my good fellow. So far from having any thing to 
pardon, I am much your debtor. I cannot think but so good 
and honest a man will make a worthy and honorable knight. 
Rise, Sir John Cockle, and receive this sword as a badge of 
knighthood and a pledge of my protection; and, to support your 
nobility, and in some measure requite you for the pleasure you 
have done us, a thousand crowns a year shall be your revenue ! 



LESSON CXIV. 
MACLAINE'S CHILD. 

BY CHABLES MAOKAY. 



1 . (|J*/ 4 ) "Maclaine ! you've scourged me like a hound* : 

You shouldjiave struck me to the ground*; 
You should have playM a chieftain's part* ; 
You should have stabb'd me to the heart*. 

2. (j>*f) "You should have crushed me into death* ; 

But here I swear, with living breath', 
. That, for this wrong which you have done', 
I'll wreak my vengeance on your son* : 

3. (p 4 / 4 ) "On him*, and you*, and all your race*!" 
(p 8 /*) He said, and, bounding from his place', 

He seized the child with sudden hold', 
A smiling infant, three years old*. 

4. And, starting like a hunted stag', 

He scaled the rock', he clomb the crag', 
And reach' d, o'er many a wide abyss', 
The beetling seaward precipice*. 

5. And, leaning o'er its topmost ledge, j 
He held the infant o'er the edge : • 

" In vain thy wrath*, thy sorrow vain*; 
No hand shall save it*, proud Maolaine !" 

6. With flashing eye and burning brow', 
The mother folloVd', heedless how, 
O'er crags with mosses overgrown', 
And stair-like juts of slippery stone* : 
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7. Bat, midway up the ragged steep'/ . 
She found a <$hasm she could not leap*. 
And, kneeling on its brink', she raised 
Her supplicating hands', and gazed\ 

8. (j/f*) " Ob, spare my child*, my joy*, my pride* ! 

Ob, give me back my child* !" she cried : 
(jpf*) " My child* ! my child* !" with sobs and team/, 
She shriek'd upon his callous ears*. 

9. "Come*, Evan'/ 7 said the trembling chief, 
. His bosom wrung with pride and grief, 

"Restore the bo/, give back my son', 
And Til forgive the wrong you've done* I" 

10. " I scorn forgiveness*, haughty man* ! 
You've injured me before the olan* ; 
And naught but blood shall wipe away 
The shame I have endured to-day*." 

11. And, as he spoke, he raised the child', 
To dash it 'mid the breakers wild* ; 
But, at the mother's piercing cr/, 
Drew back a step and made reply* : — 

12. " Fair lad/, if your lord will strip, 
And let a clansman wield the whip', 
Till skin shall fla/, and blood shall run', 
I'll give you back your little son*." 

IS. The lady's cheek grew pale with ire, 

The chieftain's eye flash' d sudden fire ; 
He drew a pistol from his breast, 
Took aim, — then dropp'd it, sore distress'cL 

14. " I might have slain my babe instead. 
Come, Evan, come," the father said, — 
And through his heart a tremor ran, — 
" We'll fight our quarrel man to man." 

15. " Wrong unavenged I've never borne*," 
Said Evan, speaking loud in scorn; 
"You've heard my answer*, proud Maclaine: 
I will not fight* you : think again*." 

16. The lady stood in mute despair, 

With freezing blood and stiffening hair; 
She moved no limb', she spoke no word*; 
She could not look upon her lord*. 
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17. He saw t&e quivering of h& eye, 
Pale lips, and speechless agony, 
And, doing battle with his pride, 

" Give back the boy : % I yield," be cried. 

18. A storm of passion shook his mind*, — 
Anger', and shame', and love combined*^ 
But love prevail' d*, and, bending low 7 , 
He bared his shoulders to the blow*. 

19. "I smite you*," said the clansman true'; 
" Forgive me\ chief, the deed I do* 1 
For, by yon heaven that hears me speak*. 
My dirk in Evan's heart shall reek* !" 

20. But Evan's face beam'd hate and joy* ; 
y Close to his breast he bugg'd the boy*: 

" Revenge is just v , revenge is sweet*, 
i And mine, Lochbu/, shall be complete*." 

21. Ere hand could stir with sudden shock, 
He threw the infant o'er the rock, 

\ Then followed with a desperate leap, 

Down fifty fathoms to the deep. 

22. They found their bodies in the fide; 

And never, till the day she died, 

Was that sad mother known to smile,—' 

The Niobe of Mulla's isle, 
i 

28. They dragged false Evan from the sea, 
Ana hangM him on a gallows tree; 
And ravens fatten' d on his biain, 
To sate the vengeance of Maclaine. 
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LESSON CXV. 
SPEECH AGAINST PAINE'S "AGE OP REASON.* 

BY THOMAS EB.8TK3NE. 

Thomas Ebskine was born in Scotland, in 1760. He served in the 
navy four years, in the army six years, commenced the study of the 
law~fti 1776, was admitted to the bar in 1778, and was made Lord- 
Chancellor in 1806. His talents, as an advocate and a forensic orator, 
"were of the highest order. He died in 1823. 

The "Age of Reason" was a work written by Thomas Paine for the 
purpose of bringing the Christian religion into contempt. 

Note. — Mark the irony in the third and fourth paragraphs. 

1. How any man can rationally vindicate the publication of 
such a book, in a country where the Christian religion is the 
very foundation of the law of the land, I am totally at a loss to 
conceive, and have no wish to discuss*. How i&a tribunal, 
whose whole jurisdiction is founded tfpon the solemn belief and 
practice of what is here denied as falsehood and reprobated as 
impiety, to deal with such an anomalous defence ? Upon what 
principle is it ever offered. to the court, whose authority is eon- 
temned and mocked at? If the religion proposed to-be called 
in question is not previously adopted in belief and solemnly acted 
upon, what authority has the court to pass any judgment at all 
of acquittal or condemnation ? 

2. Why am I now, or upon any other occasion, to submit to 
your lordship's authority? Why am I now, » or at any time, to 
address twelve of my equals, as I am now addressing y6u, with 
reverence and submission ? Under what sanction are the wit- 
nesses to give their evidence, without which there cari be no 
trial ? - Under what obligations can I call upon you, t^e jury 
representing your country, to administer justice ? Surely, upon 
no other than that you are sworn to administer it under the 
oaths you have taken. The whole judicial fabric, from the 
king's sovereign authority to the lowest office of magistracy, has 
no other foundation. The whole is built, both in form and sub- 
stance, upon the same oath of every one of its ministers \to do 
justice, as God shall help them hereafter. V 

3. What God? Axil what hereafter? That God, undoubtedly, 
who has commanded kings to rule and judges to decree itith 
justice; who has said to witnesses, not only by the voice of 
nature, but in revealed commandments, Thou shalt not bear fate t 
witness against iky neighbor; and who has enforced obedience W\ 
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them by the revelation of the unutterable blessings which shall 
attend their observance, and the awful punishments which shall 
await upon their transgression.. But it seems this is an age of 
reason, and the time and the person are at last arrived that are 
to dissipate the errors which have overspread the past generations 
of ignorance. The believers in Christianity are many; but it 
belongs to the few that are wise to correct their credMity. Belief 
is an act of redson; and zwptrwr reason may therefore dictate to 
the weak. 

4. In running the mind along the numerous list of sincere 
and devout Christians, I cannot help lamenting that Newton hajl 
not lived to this day, to have had his shallowness filled up with 
this new flood of light. But the subject is too awful for irony. 
I will speak plainly and directly. Newton was a Christian! 
Newton, whose mind burst forth from the fetters cast by nature 
upon our finite conceptions; Newton, whose science was truth, 
and the foundation of whose knowledge of it was philosophy, — 
not those visionary and arrogant presumptions which too often 
usurp its name, — but philosophy resting upon the basis of mathe- 
matics, which, like figures, cannot lie; Newton, who carried the 
line and rule to the utmost barriers of creation, and explored the 
principles by which, no doubt, all created matter is held together 
and exists. 

5. But this extraordinary man, in the mighty reach of his 
mind, overlooked, perhaps, the errors which a minuter investiga- 
tion of the created things on this earth might have taught him 
of the essence of his Creator. What then shall be said of the 
great Mr. Boyle, who looked into the organic structure of all 
matter, even to the brute inanimate substances which the foot 
treads on ? Such a man may be supposed to have been equally 
qualified with Mr. Paine to "look through nature up to nature's 
God;" yet the result of all his contemplation was the most con- 
firmed and devout belief in all which the other holds in contempt 
as despicable and driveling superstition. 

6. But this error might, perhaps, arise from a want of due 
attention to the foundations of human judgment, and the struc- 
ture of that understanding which God has given us for the 
investigation of truth. Let that question T>e answered by Mr. 
Locke, who was, to the highest pitch of devotion and adoration, 
a Christian; Mr. Locke, whose office was to detect the errors of 
thinking, by going up to the fountains of thought, and to direct 
into the proper track of reasoning the devious mind of man, by 
showing him its whole process, from the first perceptions of sens* 
to the last conclusions of ratiocination, putting a rein besides 
upon false opinions by practical rules for the conduct of human 
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judgment. But these men were only deep thinkers, and lived 
in their closets, unaccustomed to the traffic of the world and to 
the laws which practically regulate mankind. 

7. Gentlemen, in the place where we now sit to administer 
the justice of this great country, above a century ago, the never- 
to-be-forgotten Sir Matthew Hale presided, — whose faith in 
Christianity is an exalted commentary upon its truth And reason, 
and whose life was a glorious example of its fruits in man, — 
administering human justice with a wisdom and purity, drawn 
from the pure fountain of the Christian dispensation, which has 
been, and will be, in all ages, a subject of the highest reverence 
and admiration. 

8. But it is said by Mr. Paine that the Christian fable is but 
the tale of the more ancient superstitions of the world, and may 
easily be detected by a proper understanding of the mythologies 
of the heathen. Did Milton understand those mythologies? 
Was he less versed than Mr. Paine in the superstitions of the 
world? No - y they were the subject of his immortal song; arid, 
though shut out from all recurrence to them, be poured them 
forth from the stores of a memory rich with all that man ever 
knew, and laid them in their order, as the illustration of real 
and exalted faith, the unquestionable source of that fervid genius 
which cast a sort of shade upon all the other works of man. 

" He pass'd the flaming bounds of place and time : 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze 
Where angels tremble while they gave. 
He saw ; till, blasted with excess of light, 
He closed his eyes in endless night !" 

9. But it was the light of the body only that was extinguished ; 
the celestial light shone inward, and enabled him to justify the 
ways of God to man. Thus you* find ail that is great, or wise, or 
splendid, or illustrious, amongst created beings, — all the minds 
gifted beyond ordinary nature,, if not inspired by its universal 
Author, for the advancement and dignity of the world, though 
divided by distant ages, and by clashing opinions, yet joining, as 
it were, in one sublime chorus, to celebrate the truths of Chris- 
tianity, and laying upon its holy altars the never-fading offerings 
of their immortal wisdom. 
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LESSON CXVL 
HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY. 

BT SHAKBPBABI. * 

i 

To be, or not to be, — that is the question. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them? To die, to sleep,— 

No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to : 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish'd. 

To die, to sleep ; 
To sleep ! perchance to dream, — ay, therefs the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. There's the respect 
That makes ^calamity of so long life ; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? 

< 

Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; * 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action. 
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LESSON cxvn. 

DAVID'S LAMENTATION OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN. 

IBOH THB BIBLB. 

1. The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: how 
are the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in uath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice; 
lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let there be ho dew, neither let there be rain upon 
you, nor fields of offerings; for there the shield of the mighty is 
vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil. 

2. From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 
the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the swor£ of Saul 
returned not empty. ' Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were not divided. They 
were swifter than eagles; they were stronger than lions. 

3. Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you 
in scarlet, with other delights; who put on ornaments of gold 
upon your apparel. How are the mighty fallen in the midst of 
the battle ! Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. 
I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me : thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women. How are the mighty fallen, and the 
weapons of war perished ! 



lesson cxvm. 

GOOD-BY, PB0UD WORLD. 

BT BALFH WALDO BMBBAON. 

GkxHVBY, proud world ! I'm going home : 
4 Thou art not my friend; I am not thine : 
Too long through weary crowds I roam : 

A river-ark on the ocean-brine, 
Too long I am toss'd like the driven foam . 
But now, proud world, I'm going home. 
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2. Good-by to flattery's fawning face ; , 
To grandeur, with his wise grimace ; / 
To upstart wealth's averted eye ; ( 
To supple office, low and high ; 
To crowded halls, to court and street; 
To frozen hearts, and hasting feet; 
To those who go, and those who come : 
Good-by, proud world, I'm going home. 

3. I go to seek my own hearthstoi 
Bosom'd in yon green hills alo^ 
A secret lodge in a pleasant lan% 
Whose groves the frolic fairies plann'd, 
Where arches green the livelong day 
Echo the blackbird's roundelay, 

And evil men have never trod, — 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 

4. Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome ; 
And when- 1 am stretch' d beneath the pines, 
-Where the evening star so holy shines, 
I laugh at the lore and pride of man, 
At the sophists' schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 



<M 



LESSON CXIX V 
DIRECTIONS TO A FIRE-COMPANY. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1 It having been announced to me, my young friends, that 
jou were about forming a fire-company, I have called you together 
to give you such directions as long experience in a first-quality 
engine-company qualifies me to communicate. The moment yon 
hear an alarm of fire, scream like a pair of panthers. Bun any 
way, except the right way; for the farthest way round is the 
nearest way to the fire. If you happen to run on the top of a 
wood-pile, so much the better: you can then get a good view of 
the neighborhood. If a light breaks on your view, " break" for 
it immediately; but be sure you don't jump into a bow window. 

2. Keep yelling, all the time ; and, if you can't make night 
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ideous enough yourself, kick all the dogs you come across, and 
set them yelling too: 'twill help amazingly. A brace of eats 
dragged up-stairs by the tail would be a " powerful auxiliary." 
When you reach the scene of the fire, do all you can to convert 
it into a scene of destruction. Tear down all the fences in the 
vicinity. If it be a chimney on fire, throw salt down it; or, if 
you can't do that, perhaps the best plan would be to jerk off the 
pump-handle and pound it down. Don't forget to yell all die 
while, aa it will have a prodigious effect in frightening off the 
fire. (Fhe louder the better, of course; and the more ladies in 
the vicinity, the greater necessity for "doing it brown." 

3. Should" the roof begin to smoke, get to work in good 
earnest, and make any man "smcjke" that interrupts you. If 
it is summer, and there are fruit-trees in the lot, cut them down, 
to prevent the fire from roasting the apples. Don* t forget to yeU! 
Should the stable be threatened, carry out the cow-chains. Never 
mind the horse: he'll be alive and kicking; and if his legs don't 
do their duty, let them pay for the roast. Ditto as to the hogs: 
let them save their own bacon, or smoke for it. When the roof 
begins to burn, get a crow-bar and pry away the stone steps; or, 
if the steps be of wood, procure an axe and chop them up. 
Next, cut away the wash-boards in the basement story; and, if 
that don't stop the flames, let the chair-boards on the first floor 
share a similar fate. 

4. Should the "devouring element" still pursue the "even 
tenor of its way," you had better ascend to the second story. 
Pitch out the pitchers, and tumble out the tumblers. YeU aM 
the time! If you find a baby a-bed, fling it into the second- 
story window of the house across the way, but let the kitten 
carefully down in a work-basket. Then draw out the bureau- 
drawers and empty their contents out of the back window, — tell- 
ing somebody below to upset the slop-barrel and rain-water 
hogshead at the same time. 

5. Of course you will attend to the mirror. The farther it 
can be thrown, the more pieces will be made. If anybody objects, 
smash it over his head. Do not, under any circumstances, drop 
the tongs down from the second story: the fall might break its 
legs, and render the poor thing a cripple for life. Shoulder it, 
and carry it down carefully. Pile the bedclothes carefully on 
the floor, and throw the crockery out of the window. By the 
time you will have attended to all these things, the fire will 
certainly be arrested, or the building be burned down. In either 
case, your services will be no longer needed; and, of eourse, you 
require no further directions. 
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1 LESSON CXX. 

V, SLEEP. 

BY ELIZABETH B. BBOWNIWQ. 

1. Of all the thoughts of God that are ' 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist's music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is 
For gift or grace surpassing this? — 

*S&e giveth his beloved sleep." x 

2. What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero's heart, to be 'unmoved; 

The poet's star-tuned harp to sweep; 
The senate's shout to patriot vows; 
The monarch's" crown, to light the brows ! 

"He giveth hi* beloved sleep!" 

I. What do we give to our beloved? 
A little faith, all undisproved; 

A little dust to overweep; 
And bitter memories, to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake ! 
" He giveth his beloved sleep !" 

\ " Sleep soft, beloved !" we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams, that through the eyelids creep : 
But never doleful dream agah* 
Shall break the happy slumber, when 

"He giveth his beloved sleep!" 

6. earth, so full of dreary noises! 
men, with wailing in your voices ! 

delvecl gold, the waller's heap ! 
strife, curse, that o'er it fall ! 
God makes a silence through you all, 

And " giveth his beloved sleep !" 

6. His dews drop mutely on the hill, 
. His cloud above it saileth still ; 

Though on its slo£e. men toil and refif , 
More softly than the dew is sh'ed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
" He giveth his beloved sleep." 
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7. Tea, men may wonder, while they scan - 
A living, thinking, feeling man 

In such a rest Ms heart to keep ; 
But angels say, — and through the word 
I ween their blessed smile is heard, — 

" He giveth his beloved sleep I" 

8. For me, my heart, that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the juggler's leap, 
Would now its weary vision close, — 
Would, childlike, on His love repose 

" Who giveth his beloved sleep !" 

9. And friends! dear friends! when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier you come to weep, 
Let one most loving of you all 
Say, " Not a tear must o'er her fail : 

He giveth his beloved sleep I" 



LESSON CXXI. 
THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

BY W. IBVING. 



1. During my recent residence in the country, I used fre- 
quently to attend the old village church. Its shadowy aisles, 
its moldermg monuments, its dark oaken paneling, all reverend 
with the gloom of departed years, seemed to fit it for the haunt 
of solemn meditation ; but, being in a wealthy, aristocratic neigh- 
borhood, the glitter of fashion penetrated even into the sanctuary, 
and I felt myself continually thrown back upon the world by 
the frigidity and pomp of the poor worms around me, 

2. The only being in the whole congregation who appeared 
thoroughly to feel the humble and prostrate piety of a true 
Christian Was a decrepit old woman, bending under the weight 
of years and infirmities. She bore the traces of something better 
than abject poverty, The lingerings of decent pride were visible 
in her appearance. Her dress, though humble in the extreme, 
was scrupulously clean. 

3. Some trivial respect, too, had been awarded her; for she 
did not, take her seat among the village poor^ but sat alone on 
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the steps of the altar. She seemed to have survived all lore, 
all friendship, all society, and to have nothing left her but the 
hopes of heaven. When I saw her feebly rising and bending 
her aged form in prayer, habitually conning her prayer-book, 
which her palsied hand and failing eyes would not permit her to 
read, but which she evidently knew by heart, I felt persuaded 
that the faltering voice of that poor woman arose to heaven far 
before the responses of the clerk, the swell of the organ, or th 
chanting of \the choir. 

4. I am fond of loitering aboujb country churches ; and this 
was so delightfully situated, that it frequently attracted me. It 
stood on a knoll around which a small stream made a beautiful 
bend and then wound its way through a long reach of meadow- 
scenery. The church wag surrounded with yew-trees, which 
seemed almost coeval with itself. Its tall gothic spire shot up 
lightly from among them, with rooks and crows generally wheel- 
ing about it. 

5. I was seated there one still sunny morning, watching two 
laborers who were digging a grave. They had chosen one of 
the most remote and neglected corners of the churchyard, — 
where, from the number of nameless graves around, it would 
appear that the indigent and friendless were huddled into the 
earth. I was told that the new-made grave was for the only son 
of a poor widow. While I was meditating on the distinctions 
of worldly rank, which extend thus down into the very dupt, the 
toll of the bell announced the approach of the funeral. 

6. They were the obsequies of poverty, with which pride had 
nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest materials, without pall 
or other covering, was borne by some of the villagers. The 
sexton walked before with an air of cold indifference. There 
were no mock mourners, in the trappings of affected woe ; but 
there was one real mourner who feebly tottered after the corpse. 
It was the aged mother of the deceased, — the poor old woman 
whom I had seen seated on the steps of the altar. 

7. She was supported by a humble friend, who was endeavor- 
ing to comfort her. A few of the neighboring poor had joined 
the train, and some children of the village were running hand in 
hand, now shouting with unthinking mirth, and now pausing to 
gaze, with childish curiosity, on the grief of the mourner. As 
the funeral train approached the grave, the parson issued from 
the church-porch, arrayed in the surplice^ with prayer-book in 
hand, and attended by the clerk. 

8. The service, however, was a mere act of charity. The 
deeeased-had been destitute, and the survivor was penniless. It 
was scuffled through, therefore, in form, but coldly and wriM- 
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ingly. The well-fed priest moved bat a few steps from the 
church-door; his voice could scarcely be heard at the grave; and 
never did I hear the funeral service, that sublime and touching 
ceremony, turned into such a frigid mummery of words. 

9. I approached the grave. The coffin was placed on the 
ground. On it were inscribed the name and age of the deceased : — ■ 
" George Somers, aged twenty-six years." The poor mother had 
been assisted to kneel down at the head of it. Her withered 
hands were clasped, as if in prayer; but I could perceive bv a 
feeble rocking of the body, and a convulsive motion of the lips, 
that she was gazing on the last relics of her son, with the yearn- 
ings of a mother's heart. 

10. Preparations were made to deposit the coffin in the earth 
There was that bustling stir which breaks so harshly ton the feel- 
ings of grief and affection; directions given in the cold tones of 
business ; the striking of spades into sand and gravel, — which, at 
the grave of those we love, is, of all sounds, the most withering. 
The bustle around seemed to waken the mother from a wretched 
reverie. She raised her glazed eyes, and looked about with a 
faint wildness. 

11. As the men approached with cords to lower the coffin into 
the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke into an agony of 
grief. The poor woman who attended her took her by the arm, 
endeavoring to raise her from the earth and to whisper some- 
thing like consolation. " Nay, now, — nay, now, — don't take it 
so sorely to heart/' She could only shake her head and wring 
her hands as one not to be comforted. 

12*. As they lowered the body into the earth, the creaking of 
the cords seemed to agonize her ; but when, on some accidental 
obstruction, there seemed a jostling of the coffin, all the tender- 
ness of the mother burst forth,-^as if any harm could come td 
hint Who Was far beyond the reach of worldly suffering. 

13. I could see no more : my heart swelled into my throat; 
my eyes filled with tears ; I felt as if I were acting a barbarous 
part in standing by and gazing idly on this scene of maternal 
anguish I wandered to another part of the churchyard, where 
I remained until the funeral train had dispersed. 
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lesson oxxn. 

THE WIDOW AND HEK SON.— {Concluded.) 

\ BY W. ERVI5G. 

1 When I saw the mother slowly and painfully quitting the 
grave, leaving behind her the remains of all that was dear to her 
on earth, and returning to silence and destitution, my heart ached 
for her. "What/' thought I, "are the distresses of the rich? 
they have friends to soothe, pleasures to beguile, a world to divert 
and dissipate their griefs. What are the sorrows of the young? 
Their growing minds soon close above the wound ; their elastic 
spirits- soon rise beneath the pressure; their green and ductile 
affections soon twine around new objects. 

2. " But the sorrows of the poor, who have no outward appli- 
ances to soothe; the sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best 
is but a wintry day, and who can look for no aftei>growth of joy; 
the sorrows of a widow, aged, solitary, destitute, mourning over 
an only son, the last solace of her years : these are, indeed, 
sorrows which make us feel the impotency of consolation." 

3. It was some time before I left the churchyard. On my 
way homeward I met with the woman who had acted as comforter: 
she was just returning from accompanying the mother to her 
lonely habitation, and I drew from her some particulars connected 
with the affecting scene I had witnessed. 

4. The parents of the deceased had resided in the village from 
childhood. They had inhabited one of the neatest cottages, and, 
by various rural occupations, and the assistance of a small garden, 
had supported themselves creditably and comfortably, and led a 
happy and a blameless life. They had one son, who had grown 
up to be the staff and pride of their age. 

5. "Oh, sir," said the good woman, "he was such a comely 
lad, so sweet-tempered, so kind to every one around him, so 
dutiful to his parents ! It did one's heart good to see him of a 
Sunday, dressed out in his best, so tall, so straight, so cheery, 
supporting his old mother to church, — for she was always fonder 
of leaning on George's arm than on her goodman's; and, poor 
soul, she might well be proud of him, for a finer lad there was 
not in the country round." 

6. Unfortunately, the son was tempted, during a year of 
scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter into the service of 
one of the small craft that plied on a neighboring river, ffo 
had not been long in this employ when he was entrapped by * 

18 
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* 
press-gang and carried off to sea. His parents received tidings 
of his seizure, but beyond tbat they could learn nothing. 

% It was the loss of their main prop. The father, who was 
already infirm, grew heartless and melancholy, and sunk into his 
grave. The widow, left lonely in her age and feebleness, could 
no longer support herself, and came upon the parish. Still, there 
was a kind feeling toward her throughout the village, and a 
certain respect, as being one of the oldest inhabitants. 

8. As no one applied for the cottage in which she had passed 
so many happy days, she was permitted to remain in it, where 
she lived solitary and almost helpless. The few wants of nature 
were . chiefly Supplied from the scanty productions of her little 
garden, which the neighbors would now and then cultivate for 
£er. It was- but a few days before the time at which these 
etreuuastances were told me, that she was gathering some vege- 
tables for her repast, when she heard the cottage-door which 
faced the garden suddenly opened. 

- 9. A stranger came out, and seemed to be looking eagerly and 
wildly around. He was dressed in seamen's clothes, was emaciated 
and ghastly pale, and bore the air of one broken by sickness and 
hardships. He saw her and hastened toward her; but his steps 
were faint and faltering: he sank on his knees before her, and 
sobbed like a child. 

10. The poor woman gazed upon him with a vacant and 
wandering eye. " Oh, my dear, dear mother ! don't you know 
your son? yoar poor boy George V It was, indeed, the wreck 
of her once noble lad, — who, shattered by wounds, by sickness 
and foreign imprisonment, had at length dragged his wasted 
limbs homeward, to repose among the scenes of his childhood. 
, 11. I will not attempt to detail the particulars of such a meet- 
ing, where joy and sorrow were so completely blended : still he 
vms alive 1 he was come home ! he might yet live to comfort and 
cherish her old age ! Nature, however, was exhausted in him ; 
aad, if any thing had been wanting to finish the work of fate, 
the desolation of his native cottage would have been sufficient. 

12. He stretched himself on the pallet on which his widowed 
mother had passed many a sleepless night, and he never rose 
again. The villagers, when they heard that George Somers had 
returned, crowded to see him, offering every comfort and assist- 
ance that their humble means afforded. He was too weak, how- 
ever, to talk ; he could only look his thanks. v 

13. His " mother was his constant attendant ; and he seemed 
to be unwilling to be helped by any other hand. There is 
something in sickness that breaks down the pride of man- 
hood, that softens the heart and brings it back to the feel- 
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togs of infancy. Who that has languished, even in advanced 
life, in sickness and despondency, — who that has pined on a weary 
bed in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land, — bat has 
thought on the mother "that looked on his childhood/* that 
smoothed his pillow and administered to bis helplessness ? 

14. Oh, there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a 
mother to her son that transcends all other affections of the heart 
It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, 
nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She 
will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience; she will surrender 
every pleasure to his "enjoyment; she will glory in his fame and 
exult in his prosperity: and, if misfortune overtake him, he wSl 
be the dearer to her from misfortune; and, if disgrace settle- upon 
his name, she will still love and cherish him in spite of his dis- 
grace ; and, if all the world beside cast him off, she wiU be ail 
the world to him. 

15. Poor George Somers had known what it was to be in sick- 
ness and none to soothe, lonely and in prison and none to visit 
him. He could not endure his mother from his sight ; if she 
moved away, his eye would follow her. She would sit for hours 
by his bed watching him while he slept. Sometimes he would 
start from a feverish dream, and look anxiously up until he saw 
her bending over him, when he would take her hand, lay it on 
Ms bosom, and fall asleep with the tranquility of a child. In 
this way he died. 

16. My first impulse on hearing this humble tale of affliction 
was to visit the cottage of the mourner, and administer pecuniary 
assistance, and, if possible, comfort I found, however, on 
inquiry, that the good feelings of the villagers had prompted 
them to do every thing that the case admitted; and, as the poor 
know best how to console each others' sorrows, I did not venture 
to intrude. The next Sunday I was at the village church ; when, 
to my surprise, I saw the poor old woman 'tottering down the 
aisle to her accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. 

17. She had made an effort to put on something like mourn- 
ing for her son; and nothing could be more touching than this 
struggle between pious affection and utter poverty, — a black 
riband or so, a faded black handkerchief, and one or two more 
such humble attempts to express by outward signs that grief 
which passes show. 

18. When I looked round upon the storied monuments, the 
stately hatchments, the cold marble pomp, with which grandeur 
mourned magnificently over departed pride, and turned to this 
poor widow bowed down by age and sorrow at the altar of her 
God, and offering up the prayew and praises of a pious though 
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a broken heart, I felt that this living monument of real grief wafl 
worth them all. 

19. I related her story to some of the wealthy members of the 
congregation, and they were moved by it. They exerted them- 
selves to render her situation more comfortable, and to lighten 
her afflictions. It waa, however, but smoothing a few steps to 
the grave. In the course of a Sunday or two after, she waa 
missed from her usual seat at church; and, before I left the 
neighborhood, I heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, that she 
had quietly breathed her last, and had gone to rejoin those sk* 
tared, in that world where sorrow is never known and frwnd"* 
are never parted. 



LESSON CXXTTI 
CARDINAL WQLSEY AND CROMWELL. 

FROM 8HAKSPEABE. 

Thomas Wolsey was bom, of poor but respectable parents, at Ipswich, 1 
England, in 1471. He was educated* at Oxford, where he taught school 
for some time after his collegiate studies were completed. Being intro- 
duced to Henry VIII., he soon became a great favorite with him, and wad 
advanced from one post of honor to another, until he reached the highest 
office in the gift of the king. His power was now uncontrolled, and his 
income enormous ; but, having offended the king, he was soon deprived 
of his honors and his wealth. He died in 1530, not without strong sus- 
picions of having poisoned himself in consequence of his disgrace. 

Thomas Cbomwbll, born about 1490, was the son of a blacksmith. Ha 
became the confidential servant of Cardinal Wolsey ; and, when his master 
was impeached, he defended him with great spirit in the House of Commons, 
of whieh he was then a member. After Cardinal Wolsey's death, he was 
taken into the service of Henry VIII., and rose by degrees, till, in 1539, 
he was made Earl of Essex and Lord-Chamberlain. He at length fell 
into disgrace, and was beheaded in 1540. 

W0LSEY f (alone.) 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors, thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And — when he thinks, good, easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
like little wanton boys that swim on bladders 
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These many summers in a sea of gfory, 

But far beyond my depth : my Mgh-blown pride 

At length broke under me; and now has left me, 

Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye ! 

I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favors ! 

There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, > 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than war or women have; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again ! 

Enter Cromwell, amazedly. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Oram. I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wol. What! amazed 
At my misfortunes? Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
I'm fallen indeed. 

Crom. How does your grace? 

Wol Why, well; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace aoove all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
i humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 

A load would sink a navy, too much honor: 4 

Oh, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom. I'm glad your grace has made that right use of it, 

Wol. I hope I have. I'm able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heaviest, and the worst, 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol. God bless him ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. That's somewhat sudden; * 

But Wfl a learned man. May be contiaue 
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Long in his highness* favor, and do justice, 
For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his hones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tomb of orphans' teats wept on 'em ! 
What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 
Install' d Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol. Thatf s news indeed ! 

Crom. Last, that the lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There was the weight that pull'd me down ! Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me; all my glories, 
In that one woman, I have lost forever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What and how true thou art : he will advance thee; 
Borne little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom. Oh, my lord, 
Jtfust I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord 1 
- The king shall have my service; but my prayers 
Forever, and forever, shall be yours. 

Wol. Cromwell, I did -not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Letf s dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of — say I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor — 
Found thee a way out of his wreck to rise in; \ 
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A. sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it ! 
Mark but my fell, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by*t ? 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; x 

'Corruption wins not more than honesty. I 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou falPst, Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king : ■ 
And, — Pr'ythee, lead me in : 
There, take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny; 'tis the king's : my robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. Oh, Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. \. 
Crom. Good sir, have patience. 
Wol So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court I My hopes in heaven do dwell ! 

( They go out together. ) 



LESSON CXXIV. 



CICERO AGAINST VERRES. 



Marcus Tullius Cicero, the greatest of Roman orators, was born at 
Arpinum, 106 b.c. After the assassination of Caesar, he took part 
against Antony, at whose demand he was proscribed, and by whose orders 
he was basely murdered, in his sixty-fourth year. 

1. I ask now, Verres, what have you: to advance against this 
charge ? Will you pretend %o deny it ? Will you pretend that 
any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is alleged 
against you ? Had any prince, or any state, committed the same 
outrage against the privilege of Roman citizens, should we not 
think we had sufficient ground for declaring immediate war 
against them ? 

2. What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greater distance 
than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to pat to the infa- 
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mora death of crucifixion tkat unfortunate and innocent citizen, 
Pubiius Gavins Cosanus, only for his having asserted his privilege 
of citizenship, and declared his intention of appealing to the 
justice of his country against a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly 
confined him in prison At Syracuse, from whence he had just 
made his escape ? 

3. The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to embark for 
his native country, is brought before the wicked pr»tor. With 
eyes darting fury, and a countenance distorted with cruelty, he 
orders the helpless victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods 
to be brought, — accusing him, but without the least shadow of 
evidence, or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 
It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, " I am a Roman 
citizen; I have served under Lucius Pretius, who is now at 
Panormus and will attest my innocence/' 

4. The blood-thirsty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in his 
own defence, ordered- the infamous, punishment to be inflicted. 
Thus, Fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly mangled 
with scourging; whilst the only words he uttered amidst his 
cruel sufferings were, "I am a Roman citizen !" With these he 
hoped to defend himself from violence and infamy; but of so 
little service was this privilege to him, that, while he was thus 
asserting his citizenship, the order was given for his execution, — 
for his execution upon the cross ! 

5. liberty ! sound once delightful to every Roman ear ! 
sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! once sacred, now 
trampled upon ! But what then ? Is it come to this ? Shall an 
inferior magistrate, a governor who holds his whole power of the 
Roman people, in a Roman province, within sight of Italy, bind, 
scourge, torture with fire and red-hot plates of iron, and at the 
last put to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citizen? 
Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor 
the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman 
commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his country, restrain 
the licentious and wanton cruelty of a monster who, in confi- 
dence of his riches, strikes at the root of liberty and sets man- 
kind at defiance ? 
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LESSON CXXV. , 

HYMN AT THE CONSECRATION OF PTJLA&KJ'S BANKER. 

BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

1. '. When the dying flame of day ** 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 
Far the glimmering tapers shed " * 

Faint light on the cowled head ; * * 

And the censer burning swung, 
Where, before the altar, hung 
That proud banner, that with prayer 
Had been consecrated there. 
And the nuns' sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle : — 

2. ' u Take thy banner ! May it wave 

Proudly o'er the good and brave, 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale ; 
When the clarion's music thrills 
To the heart of these lone hills ; 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 

3. " Take thy banner ! And, beneath 
The war-cloud's encircling wreath, 
Guard it, till our homes are free ; , , 
Guard it, — God will prosper thee. 

In the dark and trying hour, 
In the breaking forth of power, 
g In the rush of steeds and men, 

# His right hand will shield thee then. 

4. * " Take thy banner ! But when night 

Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquish' d warrior bow, 

Spare him ! By our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him ! .he our love hath shared : 

Spare him ! as thou womldst be spared 
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5. " Take thy banner ! and if e'er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 
Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee." 

6. The warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud ! 



LESSON CXXVL 



SPEECH OP M. KOSSTJTH. 



This is an extract of a speech delivered on being presented with a cop/ 
of Shakspeare's works, the product of a penny subscription by ten 
thousand of the working-class of England. Lord Dudley Stuart presided 
at the meeting for presentation. 

1. My lord, there are associations of such comprehensive 
nature attached to this gift, that, though it were the gift of one 
single generous friend, it would deserve to be taken for a treasure 
and valued as such. But the merit of this gift is not compassed . 
within these : there is a point yet, the chief one, the sound of 
which will gladden many a sad heart on the banks of the Danube, 
in my far native land ; and that point, my lord, is, that these 
works of Shakspeare, here, are the gifts of ten thousand English 
working-men!' 

2. My lord, the name of Shakspeare carries back my memory 
as far as 1837. For having dared to claim my lawful right, I 
was in prison till the voice of my nation's universal indignation 
released me. For months I was there in a damp, lonely chamber, 
seeing neither the sky nor the earth, with none of those inex- 
haustible consolations which bountiful nature affords to misfortune 
and sufferings. And there I was, without a book to read, with- , 
out a pen to write; there I was with God, with my tranqpiT 
conscience, and with meditation alone. But. it is fearful* to lp 
thos alone, with nothing to arrest the musing eye. Inftgination 
raises its dreadful wings, and carries the mind in a magnetic flight 
to portentous regions, of which no philosophy has ever dreamt 

3. I gathered up all the strength of my mind, and bade, it 
stop that dangerous soaring. It was done, as I resolved, and I 
became afraid of myself: so I told my jailers to give me some- 
thing to read. "Yes," answered they, "but nothing politicaL ,, 
" Well, give me Shakspeare, with an English grammar and a 
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dictionary; that yon will, I trust, not deem political/' **©f 
course not/' answered they, aud gave it to me; mud there I sat 
musing over it. For months it was a sealed book to me, as the- 
hieroglyphs long were to Champollion, and as Layard's Assyrian' 
monuments still are. But at last the light spread oyer me, and 
I drank in full cups, with never-quenched thirst, from the limpid 
.source of delightful instruction and of instructive dehght. Thus 
I learned the little English I know. 

4. But I learned something more. I learned politics. What! 
politics from Shakspeare? Tes, gentlemen. What else are 
politics than philosophy applied to the government of men? and 
what is philosophy but the knowledge of nature ancTOf the 
human heart? and who ever penetrated deeper into the recesses 
of these mysteries than did Shakspeare? He furnished me the 
materials; contemplative meditation wrought out the rest. Years 
passed over my head, — years full of strange vicissitudes, which, 
amid their incessant, comprehensive toils, left no time, and the 
subsequent exile in Turkey no opportunity, to renew acquaintance 
with thai mute but eloquent teacher of mine. 

5. I really thought I had long forgotten the little of your 
language I had learned from him, till on the very day when 
some foreign papers, with malignant scorn, told the world what a 
glorious task it would be for Lord Dudley Stuart to carry me, on 
my arrival in England, from town to town like a strange beast, 
and 'to tire out his own eloquence in introducing me to the men 
of England, to whom I would bow expressly with a howling 
growl, like a full»bleod Indian of the Far West, not being able to 
utter one English word : on that very day, I say, landing at 
Southampton, my kind and generous friend, Mr. Andrews, took 
me, yet half sea-sick, down to die Common Council Hall, and 
bade me answer to the welcome I was honored with. 

6. I really shuddered at the task; . but the genius of my 
teacher had torn the veil from my memory, and the generous 
forbearance of Englishmen bore with the unwieldrness of my 
ignorance. Since that, in one uninterrupted series of ** eight 
mofiths here, and in America, from New York to St. Louis in 
the West,,thence to New Orleans and Mobile in the South, and 
back to Massachusetts, glorious by the universality of the people's 
education and by the people's general welfare, I had to speak 
more than six hundred times. I had to speak to city magistrates, 
to delegations of cities and congregations, to the Congress of, 
raid the Legislatures in, the United States, and to thousands of 
thousands of people here and there. 

7. I had to answer many of the most eloquent speakers of eur 
»^e, before the accomplished mastership of whom my orations 
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sank to atomic insignificance. I had to apeak in academic halls, 
where, to use the words of an American orator, eloquence is 
made the business of life; in vast cities whidh poured out by 
hundred thousands their people, to hail me; in those great 
gathering-placea where the rivers of people have their confluence; 
and millions of freemen listened to my stammering voice, and 
millions of freemen listened to these, my stammering words, till 
at last, after all exoitement bog ago subsided, and I carefully, 
avoided stirring it up again, ten thousand English working-men, 
with a delicacy nearly bordering on poetry, honor me with such 
a^precious testimony of their friendship and regard. 

8. \^ny, my lord, has all this occurred to me on account of 
the little English I know, or in compliment of the foreign accent 
which dashingly hurts the hearing of Englishmen? It is that 
I touched a chord to which there is a thrilling echo in the breast 
of every honest man. » It is because my theme was liberty, the 
very name of which is enough to electrify man's heart, and to 
bring tears of joy or tears of compassion to his eyes. It was 
because I spoke of my country's virtues, and of its unmerited 
misfortune, and held up its bleeding image to the world, — a 
theme which cannot fail to move man s heart, to make his blood 
boil up with execration against tyranny, and with hatred against 
injustice and despotism, — a theme sad enough to make the very 
stones in the street cry out for compassion and for sympathy. 

9. The best thanks, in my opinion, are the pledge which I 
give you in the name of my bel6ved people, that, abiding our 
time, we will endure sufferings, persecution, oppression, but we 
will not despair. No adversities shall bend our resolution to 
have our country restored to its national rights, and to see it 
once more independent and free. Tyrants may rage in blind 
fury and decimate the patriots of Hungary; still, the day of 
retribution shall come. 

10. Yes, my lord, the hangman's rope may stifle the curse on 
the oppressor's head, which is mingled with the dying victim's 
last prayer; but no power on earth cam prevent that curse from 
falling down on the oppressor's head, because there is a God in 
heaven and there will be justice on earth. The blood % from the 
patriot's heart spilt at the tyrant's command may deluge the soil 
of our fatherland, and dogs may lick up what there was mortal 
in that blood; but no power on earth can prevent its immortal 
atoms from mounting to Almighty God, as did the blood of Abel 
The bodies of the martyrs may rot in the cbld grare, a meat for 
worms; but their immortal spirits will gather round th« throne 
of the Eternal, praying for justice to their down-trodden u/iti?* 
laud. 
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lesson cxxvn 

iELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHTOCBYABD 

BY THOMAS OKAY. 

Thomas Gray was born in London, in 1716. He was a, profound 
scholar, and possessed a refined taste in painting, architecture, and 
gardening. His poems are few, but elegant and sublime. 

Cubtxw, (from the French eouvre-feii, , cover-fire,) aJbell rung at nightat 
a signal to the inhabitants to corer their fires and retire to res*. Tnid 
practice originated from an old English law, which required that, at the 
ringing of the bell at eight o'clock, every one should put-out his light and 
go to bed. • 

1. The onrfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

2. Now fades the glimmering landscape pn the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

3. Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her seeret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

4. Beneath those, rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

5. The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

6. For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

7. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 
Their farrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bcVd the woods beneath their steady stroke! 
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8, Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure, 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

9. The boast of heraldry, the. pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth) e'er gave, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

10. Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where* through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

11. Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 

12. Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial Are; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

13. But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll , 
Chill penury repress* d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

14. Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

15. Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute, inglorious Milton, here may rest; 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

16. The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, ^ 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

17. Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined j 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And sfant the gates of mercy on mankind. 
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18. The straggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride, 
With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

19. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learn' d to stray: 
Along the cool, sequesterM vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

20. Yet e'en these bones, from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial stHl, erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture dsok'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

21. Their names, their years, spell'd by the unletjber'd muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

22. For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor east one longing, lingering look behind ? 

23 On some fond breast the parting soul relies; 
Some pious drops the dosing eye requires ; 
E'en from 'the tomb the voioe of nature cries; 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

24. For thee, who/mindful of the unhonor'd dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate,* 

25. Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

26. "There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old, fantastic roots so high, 
His Hstless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upen the brook that babbles by* 

27. " Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one fbrlem, 
Or erased with cave, or crossed in hopeless lova. 
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28. "One morn I mks'd him on the aeoustom'd hiH, 
Along the heath, And near his favorite tree; 
Another trane ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he. 

W. "Tfie next, with dirges dne, in sad array, 

Slow through the churchway-path we saw him borne : 
Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
. L Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

EPITAPH. 

$0. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 

A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 
Fair science frown' d not on his humble birth. 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own 

SI. Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to misery all he had,— -<a tear; 

He gain'd from Heaven — 'twas all he wish'd — a friend. 

82. No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose)) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



lesson cxxvni. 

fHE INCENTIVE GENIUS OF LABOR. 

BY BLIHU BURRITT. 

Phidias and P&ax it'b lbs, distinguished sculptors and statuaries of 
ancient Greece. The former flourished about 464 B.C., the latter about 
864 B.o. 

Apollo Belviderb, a celebrated statue of Apollo In the. Beivide*e 
Gallery of the Vatican Palace at Rome,— esteemed one of the noblest re- 
presentations of the human frame. 

L The physical necessity of mental activity, in every practical 
aense, confers upon the mind the power to determine our stature, 
strength, and longevity, to multiply our organs of sense, and 
increase their capacity, in some cases to thirty million times their 
natural power. This capacity of the mind is not a mere pros- 
pective possibility; it is a fact, — a tried, practical fact; and the 
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human mind is more busy than ever in extending this prero 
gative. 

2. Let us look in upon man while engaged in the very act of 
adding to his natural strength these gigantic faculties. See him 
yonder, bending over his stone mortar, and pounding, and thump- 
ing, and sweating, to pulverize his flinty grain into a more escu- 
lent form. He stops and looks a moment into the precipitous 
torrent thundering down its rocky channel. There ! a thought 
has struck him. He begins to whistle ; he whittles some, for he 
learned to whittle soon after he learned to breathe. He gears 
together, some horizontally, and others perpendicularly, a score 
of little wooden wheels. He sets them a-going, and claps his 
hands in triumph to see what they would do if a thousand times 
larger. 

3. Look at him again. How proudly he stands, with folded 
arms, looking at the huge things that are working for him ! He 
has made that wild, raging torrent as tame as his horse. He 
has taught it to walk backward and forward; he has given it 
hands, and put the crank of his big wheel into them, and made 
it turn his ponderous grindstone. What a taskmaster ! 

4. Look at him again ! He is standing on the ocean-beach, 
watching the crested billows as they move in martial squadrons 
over the deep. He has conceived or heard that richer produc- 
tions, more delicious fruits and flowers, may be found on yonder 
invisible shore. In an instant Jiis mind sympathizes with the 
yearnings of his physical nature. 

5. See! there is a new thought in his eye. He remembers 
how he first saddled the horse: he now bits and saddles the 
mountain wave. Not satisfied with subduing this proud element, 
he breaks another into his service. Remembering his mill-dam, 
he constructs a floating dam of canvas in the air, to harness the 
winds to his ocean- wagon. Thus, with his water-fcorse and air-' 
horse harnessed in tandem, he drives across the wilderness of 
waters with a teani that would make old Neptune hide his 
diminished head for envy, and sink his clumsy chariot beneath 
the waves. 

6. See now ! he wants something else ; his appetite for some- 
thing better than he has grows by what he feeds on. The fact 
is, he has plodded about in his one-horse wagon till he is disgusted 
with his poor capacity of locomotion. The wings of Mercury, 
modern eagles, and paper kites, are all too impracticable for 
models. He settles down upon the persuasion that he can make 
a great Iron Horse, with bones of steel and muscles of braes, 
that will run against time with Mercury, or any other winged 
messenger of Jove, — the daring man ! 

W 
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7. He brings out his huge leviathan hexaped upon the tract. 
How the giant creature struts forth from his stable, panting to 
be gone ! His great heart is a furnace of glowing coals ; his 
lymphatic blood is boiling in his veins ; the strength of a thou- 
sand horses is nerving his iron sinews. But his master reins him 
in with one finger, till the whole of some Western village, — men, 
women, children^ — and half their horned cattle, sheep, poultry, 
wheat, cheese, and potatoes, have been stowed away in that long 
train of wagons he has harnessed to his foaming steam-horse. 

& And now he shouts, interrogatively, All right ? and, apply- 
ing a burning goad to the huge creature, away it thunders over 
the iron road, breathing forth fire and smoke in its indignant 
haste to outstrip the wind. More terrible than the war-horse in 
Scripture, clothed with louder thunder, and emitting a cloud of 
flame and burning coals from his iron nostrils, he dashes on 
through dark mountain-passes, over jutting precipices and deep 
ravines. His tread shakes the earth like a traveling Niagara, 
and the sound of his chariot-wheels warns the people of distant 
towns that he is coming. Coming whither ? To Boston , of course. 

9. These are a few of the faculties which the human mind 
has invented to increase our physical capacity and improve our 
physical condition. And they are the personal property of every 
individual, and ever ready and able to put him into communi- 
cation with all the comforts and conveniences they can procure. 
The steam-engine, the packet-ship, are my own personal faculties, 
as much, yea, more than they would be if they were an insepa- 
rable part of my being. 

10. They are far more available to me than if my feet were 
welded to each of them. Therefore, all these artificial faculties, 
every invention and implement to give it a new capacity to labor, 
every inch of progress in the arts and sciences, every degree of 
intellectual development that has been made since the birth of 
humanity, have all been the result of that impulse of perpetual 
activity which the yearning necessities of man's physical nature 
have communicated to his mind. 

11. To ameliorate our physical condition has been the inspiring 
object of every intellectual attainment. It has led to the dis* 
eovery of every principle of natural philosophy and science; it 
has inspired every conception of taste, prompted every act of 
patriotism and Christian philanthropy. It was not to indulge a 
few mere intellectual abstractions, that the ancient shepherds and 
sailors clambered up into the bine heavens, and constellated the 
stars ; they wanted them for guide-boards to guide them by night 
over the vast plains of the East and the uncharted waters of the 
ocean. 
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1,2. If Phidias and Praxiteles were only bent on a mere dive*- 
sion of the imagination, neither of them needed to have touched 
a chisel. The man who created the Apollo Belvidere looked 
into the mountain-side, and saw the silver-bowed deity, invested 
in all his Godlike attributes, in the unquarried marble. But he 
could not bear to see him hampered there in his lapideous shroud 
before his mind's eye ; he seized his chisel, and with indignant 
strokes he tore away the ceremental taarble, and let out the god 
before his body's eye, to be worshiped by millions, who, if they 
dared, might even touch his marble flesh. 

13. All the beautiful orders of architecture and creations of 
the pencil, all the conceptions of the beautiful in nature, and art, 
and numanity, are inventions extorted, as it were, from the mind, 
to extend and increase the pleasures of sense. All the insti- 
tutions of human government, the principles of political economy, 
the aspirations of patriotism, and the efforts of philanthropy, have 
been called forth by the necessities of our physical nature, which 
Divine Wisdom ordained should never be supplied without the 
busy occupation of the mind. 



LESSON CXXIX. 
THE RAVEN. 

BY EDGAR A. FOE. 



Edgar A. Pob was born at Baltimore in 1811, and died in 1849. His 
poems are few, but his sketches, tales, and criticisms are quite numerous. 

1. Once upon a midnight dreary, while I ponder' d, weak and 

weary, 
Ove* many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
, As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber-door. * 
u 'Tis some visitor/ ' I muttered, "rapping at my chamber-door : 
Only this, and nothing more." 

2. Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor! 
Eagerly. I wish'd the morrow; vainly Lhad triejWBrtorrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow, — sorrow for the lost Lenore, 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels nafiaUl Lenore,— 

Nameless here for evermore. 
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3. And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curjain 
Thrill'd me, — fill'd me with fantastic terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 
" 'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber-door : 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber-door ; 

This it is, and nothing more." 

4. Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then ng longer, 
"Sir," said I, "or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; . 
But the fact is, I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber-door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you :" here I open'd wide the 

door : — • 

Darkness there, and nothing more. v 

5. Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, wondering, 

fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whisper'd word " Le- 

nore !" 
This I whisper'd, and an echo murmurM back the word, "Lenore !" 
Merely this, and nothing more. 

6. Then into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning 
Soon I heard again a tapping, somewhat louder than before : 
''Surely," said I, "surely that is something at my window* 

lattice ; 
Let me see then what thereat is, and this mystery explore; 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore : 
'Tis the wind, and nothing more." 

7. Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and 

flutter, • * v 

In there stepp'd a atately raven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he, not an instant stopp'd or stay'd hft. 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perch'd above my chamber-door, — 
Pereh'd upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber-door, — 
Perch' d, and sat, and nothing more. 

8. Then, this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
"Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou^" I said, "art sum 

no craven; 
Ghastly, grim, and ancient raven, wandering from the mghtlj 

shore, 
Tail me what thy lordly name is on the nighf s Plutonian shore P' 
Quoth the raven, "Nevermore " 
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D. Much I marvelTd this ungainly fowl tb hear discourse 06, 

plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy, bore ; 
For we cannot help agreeing, that no living human being 
Ever yet was bless' d with seeing bird above his chambe^door — 
Bird or beast upon the sculptur'd bust above his chambef»4oor— 
With such name as " Nevermore/' 

10. But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke onty^ 
That one word, as if his Soul in that one word\ he did outpour ; 
Nothing further then he utter'd, not a feather tjjen he flutter*©!, . 
Till I scarcely more than mutter' d, " Other friends have flown 

before; 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown before." 
Then the bird said, "Nevermore." \ 

11. Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, — 
"Doubtless," said I, "what it utters is its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful disaster 
Follow' d fast and follow' d faster, till his song one burden bore, 
Till the dirges of his Hope the melancholy burden bore 

Of ( Nevermore/ of l Nevermore.' " 

12. Bnt, the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling. 
Straight I wheel' d a cushipn'd seat in front of bird, and bust, 

and door ; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore, — 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of 

yore — 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 

13. Thus I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl, whose fiery eyes now burn'd into my bosom's core; 
This and more 1 sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamplight gloated o'er, 
Bnt whose velvet violet lining that tl e lamplight gloated o'er 

She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 

14. Then methought the air grew denser, perfumed from an un- 

seen censer 
Swung by angels, whose faint footfalls tinkled on the tufted 

floor : 
"W*eteh," I cried, "thy God hath sent thee — by these angels ha 

hath sent thee 
Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore ! 
Quaff, oh, quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget the lost Lenore V 3 
Quoth the raven, " Nevermore." 
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15. " Prophet !" cried I, "thing of evil! prophet still, if bW 

or devil ! 
Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest toss'd thee here 

ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted, 
On this home by horror haunted,— tell me truly, I implore, 
Is there, is there balm in Gilead ? tell me, tell me, I implore." 
Quoth the raven, " Nevermore." 

16. "Prophet !" said I, "thing of evil ! prophet* still, if bird or 

devil ! 
By that heaven that bends above us, by that God we both adore, 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if within the distant Aiden 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name Lenore," 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden when the angels name Lenore." 
Quoth the raven, " Nevermore." 

17. " Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend," I shriek'd, 

upstarting ; 
" Get thee back into the tempest and the night's Plutonian shore ; 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken, 
Leave my loneliness unbroken, quit the bust above my door, 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off 

my door!" 

Quoth the raven, " Nevermore." 

18. And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber-door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o'er him streaming throws his shadow on the 

fiW, 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted Nevermore ! 



LESSON CXXX. 
BPEECq OK THE AMERICAN WAR. 

BY LORD CHATHAM. * 

William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, was born in London in £?08 
He was one of the greatest orators of modern times. 

1. I cannot, my tdrds, I will not, join in congratulation on 
misfortune an$ disgrace. This, my lords, is a perilous and tre- 
mendous moment : it is not a time for adulation ; the smoothness 
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rf flattery cannot save us in this ragged and awful crisis. It is 
now necessary to instruct the throne in the language of truth. 
We must, if possible, dispel the delusion and darkness which 
envelop it; and display, in its full danger and genuine colors, 
the ruin which is brought to our doors. 

2. Can ministers still presume to expect support in their in* 
fatuation ? Can Parliament be so dead to their dignity and 
duty as to give their support to measures thus obtruded and 
forced upon them ? — measures, my lords, which have reduced 
this late flourishing empire to scorn and contempt? "But 
yesterday, ancT England might have stood against the world; 
now, none*fco poor to do her reverence." 

3. The people, whom we first despised as rebels, but whom we 
now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted against us, supplied 
with every military store, have their interest consulted and their 
ambassadors entertained by our inveterate enemy; and ministers 
do not, and dare not, interpose with dignity or effect. 

4. The desperate state of our army abroad is in part known. 
No man more highly esteems and honors the British troops than 
I do. I know their virtues and their valor ; I know they can 
achieve any thing but impossibilities ; and I know that the con- 
quest of British America is an impossibility. You cannot, my 
lords, you cannot conquer America. What is your present 
situation there? Wo do not know the worst; but we know 
that in three campaigns we have done nothing, and suffered 
much. 

5. You may swell every expense, accumulate every assistance, 
and extend your traffic to the shambles of every German despot : 
your attempts will be. forever vain and impotent, — doubly so, 
indeed, from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it irri- 
tates, to an incurable resentment, the minds of your adversaries, 
to overrun them with the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, 
devoting them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty. If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while 
a foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would lay 
down my arms, — never, never, never ! 

6. But, my lords, who is the man, that, in addition to the 
disgraces and mischiefs of- the war, has dared to authorize and 
associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the 
savage ? to call into civilized alliance the wild and inhuman in- 
h^Mtant of the woods ? to delegate to the merciless Indian the 
defence of disputed rights, and to wage the horrors of this bar- 
barous war against our brethren ? My lords, these enormities 
cry aloud for redress and punishment. 

7. But, my lords, this barbarous measure has been defended, 
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not only on the principles of policy and necessity, but also oo 
those of morality ; " for it is perfectly allowable," says Lord > 
Suffolk, " to use all the means which God and nature hare put • 
into our hands." 

8. I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such principles 
confessed; to hear them avowed in this house or in this country. 
My lords, I did not intend to encroach so much on your atten- 
tion, but I cannot repress my indignation; I feel myself im- 
pelled to speak. My lords, we are called upon, as members of 
this house, as men, as Christians, to protest against such horrible 
barbarity! "That God and nature have put into our hands!" 
What ideas of God and nature that noble lord may entertain, 1 
know not; but I know that such detestable principles are 
equally abhorrent to religion and humanity. 

9. What ! to attribute the sacred sanction of God and nature 
to the massacres of the Indian soalping-knife ! to the cannibal 
savage, torturing, murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of 
his mangled victims ! Such notions shock every precept of 
morality, every feeling of x humanity, every sentiment of honor. 
These abominable principles, and this more abominable avowal 
of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 

10. I call upon that right reverend, and this most learned 
bench to vindicate the religion of their God, to support the 
justice of their country. I call upon the bishops to interpose 
the unsullied sanctity of their lawn, upon the judges to inter- 

rise the purity of their ermine, to save us from this pollution, 
call upon the honor of your lordships to reverence the dignity 
of your ancestors, and to maintain your own. I call upon the 
spirit and humanity of my country, to vindicate the national cha- 
racter. I invoke the Genius of the Constitution. From the 
tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of this 
noble lord frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his country. 

11. In vain did he defend the liberty and establish the religion 
of Britain against the tyranny of Rome, if these worse than 
popish cruelties and inquisitorial practices are endured among 
us. To send forth the merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood ! 
Against whom ? Your Protestant brethren ! to lay waste their 
country, to desolate their dwellings, and to extirpate their race 
and name, by the aid and instrumentality of these horrible hell- 
hounds of war! Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in 
barbarity. She armed herself with bloodhounds to extirpate 
the wretched natives of Mexico ; we, more ruthless, loose these 
dogs of war against our countrymen in America, endeared to us 
by every tie that can sanctify humanity. 

12. I solemnly call upon your lordships, and upon every ordet 
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of men in the State, to stamp upon this infamous procedure tho 
indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. More particularly I 
call upon the holy prelates of our religion to do away this ini- 
quity : let them perform a lustration to purify the country from 
this deep and deadly sin. My lords, I am old and weak, and at 
present unable to say more ; but my feelings and indignation 
were too strong to have said less. I could not have slept this 
night in my bed, nor even reposed my head upon my pillow, 
without giving vent to my eternal abhorrence of such enormous 
and preposterous principles. 



LESSON CXXXI. 
THE PHILANTHROPICAL SOCIETY. 

BY THOMAS HOOD. 

1. Once on a time — no matter when — 
A knot of very charitable men 

Set up a Philanthropical Society;. 
Professing, on a certain plan, 
To benefit the race of man, \ 

And, in particular, that dark variety 
Which some suppose inferior, — as in vermin, 

The sable is to ermine; 
As smut, to flour; as coal, to alabaster; 

As crows, to swans; as soot, to driven snow; 
As blacking or as ink, to "milk below;" 
Or yet, a better simile to show, 
As ragmen's dolls, to images in plaster ! 

2. However, as is usual in our city, 

They had a sort of managing committee, 

A board of grave, responsible directors, * 
A secretary, good at pen and ink, 
A treasurer, of course/ to keep the chink, 

And quite an army of collectors, — 
Not merely male, but female duns, 

Young, old, and middle-aged, — of all degrees,— 
With many of those persevering ones 

Who mite by mite would beg a cheese. 
And what might be their aim ? 

To rescue Afric's sable sons from fetters? , 
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To save their bodies from the burning shame 

Of branding with hot letters ? 
Their sbdulders from the cowhide's bloody strokes, 
Their necks from iron yokes? 

3. To end or mitigate the ills of slavery, 

The planter's avarice, the driver's knavtery? 
fio school the heathen negroes and enlighten 'em, 
f To polish up and brighten 'em, 
And make them worthy of eternal bliss ? 
Why, no : the simple end and aim was this, — 
Reading a well-known proverb much amiss, — 
To wash and whiten 'em ! 

4. They wanted washing ! not that slight ablution 
To which the skin of the white man is liable, 

Merely removing transient pollution, — 
But good, hard, honest, energetic rubbing 
And scrubbing; 
Sousing each sooty frame from heels to head 
With stiff, strong, saponaceous lather, 
AnjJ pails of water, — hottish rather, 
But not so boiling as to turn 'em red ! 

5. Sweet was the vision ; but, alas ! 

However in prospectus bright and sunny, 
To brine such visionary scenes to pass 

One Sling. was requisite, and that was — money! 
Money, that pays the laundress and her bills, 
For socks and collars, shirts and frills, 
Cravats and kerchiefs, — money, without which 
The negroes must remain as dark as pitch. 

6. ftfoney, — the root of evil, — dross and stuff! 

But, oh ! how happy ought the rich to feel, 
Whose means enabled them to give enough 
To blanch an African from head to heel ! 
How ^lessed — yea, thrice blessed — to subscribe 
Enough to scour a tribe ! 
While he whose fortune was at best a brittle one, 
Although he gave but pence, how sweet to know 
He help'd to bleach a Hottentot's great toe, 
Or little me 1 

7. Moved by this logic, or appall'd, 

To persons of a certain turn so proper, 
The money came, when calFd, 
In silver, gold, and copper; 
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Presents from "friends to blacks," «r foes to whiter 
"Trifles," and "offerings," and "widows' mites," 
Plump legacies and yearly benefactions* 

With other gifts 
' And charitable lifts, 

Printed in lists and quarterly transaction?, 

As thus : Elisha Brettle, 

An iron kettle. * 

The Dowager Lady Scannel, 

A piece of flannel ; 

Rebecca Pope, 

A bar of soap ; 

The Misses Etowels, 

Half a dozen towels ; 

The Master Rushes, 

Two scrubbing-brushes; 

Mr. Groom, 

A stable broom; 

And Mrs. Grubb, 
A tub. 

Great were the sums collected ! 

And great results in consequence expected. 

But somehow, in the teeth of all endeavor, 

According to reports 

At yearly courts, 
The blacks — confound them ! — were as black as ever 
Yes ! spite of all the water soused aloft, 
Soap, plain and mottled, hard and soft, 
Soda and pearlash, huckaback* and .sand, 
Brooms, brushes, palm of hand, 
And scourers in the oflico strong and elever, 
In spite of all the tubbing, rubbing, scrubbing, 

The routing and the grubbing, 

The blacks — confound them ! — were as black as ever ! 

• 

In feet, in his perennial speech, 
The chairman own'd the negroes did not bleach, 
As he had hoped, 
From being waah'd and soap'd, 
. A circumstance he named with grief and pity. 

But still he had the happiness to say, 
For self and the committee, 
By persevering in the present way, 
Aid scrubbing at the blacks from day to day, 
Although he could not promise perfect white, 
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From oertaki symptoms that liad come to light, 
' He hoped in time to get them gray ! 

10. Lull'd by this vague assurance, 

The friends and patrons of the sable tribe 

Continued to subscribe, 
And waited, waited on, with much endurance. 
Many a frugal sister, thrifty daughter,— 
Many a stinted widow, pinching mother, — 
With income by the tax made somewhat shorter 
Still paid implicitly her crown per quarter, 
Only to hear, as every year came round, 
That Mr. Treasurer had spent her pound, 
And, as she loved her sable brother, 
That Mr. Treasurer must have another! 

11. But, spite of pounds or guineas, 

Instead of giving any hint 
Of turning to a neutral tint, 
The plaguy negroes and their piccaninnies 
Were still the color of the bird that caws ; 
Only some very aged souls 
Showing a little gray upon their polls, 
Like daws ! 

12 However, nothing dash'd 

By such repeated failures, or abash' d, 

The court still met, — the chairman and directors, 
The secretary, good at pen and ink, 
The worthy treasurer, who kept the chink, 
And all the cash-collectors ; 

With hundreds of that class, so kindly credulous, 
Without whose help no charlatan alive 
Or Bubble Company could hope to thrive, 

Or busy chevalier, however^sedulous, — 

Those good* and easy innocents, in feet, 
Who, willingly receiving chaff for corn, 

As pointed out,by Butler's tact, 

Still find a secret pleasure in the act 
Of being pluck' d and shorn. 

18. However in long hundreds there folks were, 
Thronging the hot, and close, and dusky court, 
To hear once more addresses from the chair, 

And regular report 
Alas ! concluding in the usual strain, 
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That, what with everlasting wear and tear, 
The scrubbing-brushes hadn't got a hair) 

The brooms — mere stamps — would never serve again ; 

The soap was gone, the flannels all in shreds, 
The towels worn to threads, 

The tubs and pails too shattered to be mended ; 
And, — what was added with a deal of pain, 
But as accounts correctly would explain, — 

Though thirty thousand pounds had been expended, 
The blackamoors had still been wash'd in vain. x 

14. " In fact, the negroes were as black as ink y 
Yet still, as the committee dared to think, 
And hoped the proposition was not rash, 

A rather free expenditure of cash " 

But, ere the prospect could be made more sunny, 
Up jump'd a little lemon-colored man, 
And, with an eager stammer, thus began 
In angry earnest, though it sounded funny : — 
"What ! more subscriptions I No — no — no— not 1 1 
You have had time — time — time enough to try 1 
They won't come white ! then why — why — why — why— ■ 
why, 

More money V 

15 " Why?" said the chairman, with an accent bland, 
And gentle waver of his dexter hand ; 
" Why must we have more dross, and dirt, and dust, 

More filthy lucre, — in a word, more gold ? 

The why, sir, very easily is told ; 
Because humanity declares we must ! 
We've scrubb'd the negroes till we've nearly kill'd 'em; 

And, finding that we cannot wash them white, 

But still their nigritude offends the sight, 
We mean to gild 'em" 



lesson cxxxn. 

GIL BLAS AND THE ARCHBISHOP 

BT LESAGE. 

Archbishop. Well, young man, what is your baatftess with me ? 
GU Bias. I am the young man whom your nephew Don Fer- 
nando was pleased to mention to you. 
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Arch. Oh, yon are the person, then, of whom he spoke so 
handsomely. I engage you in my service, and consider you a 
valuable acquisition. From the specimens he showed me of your 
powers, you must be pretty well acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin authors. It is very evident your education has not been 
neglected. I am satisfied with your handwriting, and still more 
with your understanding. I thank my nephew Don Fernando 
for having given me such an able young man, whom I consider a 
rich acquisition. You transcribe so well, you must certainly 
understand grammar. Tell me ingenuously, my friend, did you 
find nothing that shocked you in writing over the homily I sent you 
on trial ? — some neglect, perhaps, in style, or some improper term ? 

Gil B. Oh, sir, I am not learned enough to make critical 
observations; and, if I were, I am persuaded the works of your 
grace would escape my censure. 

Arch. Young man, you are disposed to flatter; but, tell me, 
which parts of it did you think the most strikingly beautiful? 

Gil B. If, where all was excellent, any parts were particularly 
so, I should say they were the personification of hope, and the 
description of a good man's death. 

Arch. I see you have a delicate knowledge of the truly beau- 
tiful. This is what I call having taste and sentiment. Oil Bias, 
henceforth give thyself no uneasiness about thy fortune : I will 
take care of that. I love thee ; and, as a proof of my affection, 
I will make thee my confidant : yes, my child, thou shalt be the 
repository of my most secret thoughts. Listen with attention to 
what I am going to say. My chief pleasure consists in preaching, 
and the Lord gives a blessing to my homilies ; but I confess my 
weakness. The honor of being thought a perfect orator has 
charmed my imagination : my performances are thought equally 
nervous and delicate ; but I would of all things avoid the fault 
of good authors, who write too long. Wherefore, my dear Gil 
Bias, one thing that I exact of thy zeal is, whenever thou shah 
perceive my pen smack of old age, and my genius flag, don't fail 
to advertise me of it; fer I don't trust to my own judgment, 
which may be seduced by self-love. That observation must pro- 
ceed from a disinterested understanding ; and I make choice of 
thine, which I know is good, and am resolved to stand by thy 
decision. 

Gil B. Thank Heaven, sir, that time is fer off. Besides, a 
genius like that of your grace will preserve its vigor much better 
than any other, or, to speak more justly, will be always the same. 
I look upon you as another Cardinal Ximenes, whose superior 
genius, instead of being weakened, seemed to acquire new strengtk 
by age. 
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Arch. No flattery, friend. I know I am liable to sink all at 
once. People at my age begin to feel infirmities, and the infirmi- 
ties of the body often affect the understanding. I repeat it to 
thee again, Gil Bias, as soon as thou shalt judge mine in the 
least impaired, be sure to give me notice. And be not afraid of 
speaking freely and sincerely, for I shall receive thy advice as a 
mark »f thy affection. 

Gil B. Your grace may always depend upon my fidelity, 

Arch. I know thy sincerity, Gil Bias. And now tell me plainly 
hast thou not heard the people make some remarks upon my late 
homilies ? x 

Gil B. Your homilies have always been admired ; but it seems 
to me that the last did not appear to have had so powerful an 
effect upon the audience as former ones. 

Arch. How, sir ! has it met with any Ajristarchus ? 

Gil B. No, sir, by no means : such works as yours are not to 
be criticized ; everybody is charmed with them. Nevertheless, 
since you have laid your injunctions upon me to be free and sin- 
cere/! will take the liberty to tell you that your last discourse, 
in my judgment, has not altogether the energy of your other 
performances. Did you not think so, sir, yourself? 

Arch. So, then, Mr. Gil Bias, this piece is not to your taste ? 

Gil B. I don't say so, sir : I think it excellent, although a 
little inferior to your other works. 

Arch. I understand you. You think I flag, don't you? Come) 
be plain; you believe it is time for me to think of retiring? 

Gil B. I should not have been so bold as to speak so freely, 
if your grace. had not commanded me. I do no more, therefore, 
than obey you; and I most humbly beg that you will not be 
offended at my freedom. 

Arch. G6d forbid ! God forbid that I should find fault with it 
I don't at all take it ill that you should speak your sentiments : 
it is your sentiment itself, only, that I find bad. I have been 
most egregiously deceived in your narrow un4erstanding. 

Gil B. Your grace will pardon me for obeying 

Arch, Say no more, my child : you are yet too raw to make 
proper distinctions. Be it known to you, I never composed a 
better homily than that which you disapprove ; for my genius, 
thank Heaven, hath as yet lost nothing of its vigor. Hence- 
forth I will make a better choice of a eonftfant. Go, go, Mr. 
Gil Bias, and tell my treasurer to give you a hundred ducats, 
and may Heaven conduct you with that sum.! Adieu, Mr. Gil 
Bias ! I wish you all manner of prosperity, with a little more 
taste. 
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lesson cxxxra. 

HYMN OP ADAM AND EVE. 

TBOM MILTON. 

1. These are thy glorious work, Parent of goody 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought and power divine. 

2. Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in heaven, 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst and without end. 

3. Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown' st the smiling morn 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul 

Acknowledge him thy greater; sound his praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fall'st 

4. Moon > that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 
% "His praise who out of darkness calFd up light 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

5. Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 
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In honor to the world's great Author rise ; 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolor'd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe, soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls, ye birds, 
That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread or lowly creep, 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 
Made Vocal by my song, and tauAt his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and, if the night 
Have gather' d aught of evil or conceal' d, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark 



LESSON CXXXIV. 
EXTRACT FROM TEtE BIBLE 



1. Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money and without price. Wnerefore do 
ye spend money for that which is not bread, and your labor for 
that which satrefieth not? Hearken diligently unto me, and eat 
ye that which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. 
Incline your ear, and come unto me : hear, and your soul shall 
live ; and I will make an everlasting covenant with you, even 
the sure mercies of David. Behold, I have given him for a wit- 
ness to the people, a leader and commander to the people. 

2. Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou knowest not, and 
nations that knew not thee shall run unto tbee, because of the 
Lord thy God, and for the Holy One of Israel; for he hath glori- 
fied thee. Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near : let the wicked forsake his way, and 

20 
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the unrighteous man hi» thoughts; and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he 
will abundantly .pardon. 

3. For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts. For as the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater ; so shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. 

4. For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace: 
the mountains and hills shall break forth before you into sing- 
ing, and the trees of the field shall clap their hands. Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier 
shall come up the myrde-tree; and it shall be to the Lord for a 
name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 



LESSON CXXXV. 
HYMN ON THE SEASONS. 

. BY JAMB8 THOMSON. 

Jambs Thomson, an eminent British poet, was born at Ednanx near 
Kelso, Scotland, in 1700. "The Seasons," and "The Castle of Indo- 
lence," are his best productions. He died in 1748. 

1. These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied Grod. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months, , 

With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year; 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or felling eve, 
By brooks and groves in hollow-whispering gales. 
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2. Thy bounty shines in Autumn tmconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for ail that lives. 
In Winter awful thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roH'cL 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind 1 * wing 
Riding sublime, thou bidd'st the world adore, 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 
Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine,- 
Deep-felt, in these appear I a sim^e train, 

Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 

Such beauty and beneficence combined, 

Shade unperceived so softening into shade, 

And all so forming a harmonious whole, " , 

That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

3. But wandering oft, with rude unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, — marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the, silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature; hurls the tempest forth; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life- 

4. Nature, attend ! join, every living soul 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join, and, ardent, raise 

One general song ! To Him, ye vocal gales, 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes. 

Oh, talk of him in solitary glooms, 

Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe : 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

Who shake the astonish'd world, lift high to heaven 

The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 

5. His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills; 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise whose greater voio* 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roaring fall. 
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Soft roll your incense, herbs and fruits and flowers, 

In mingled clouds to Him if hose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

6. Ye forests, bend, ye harvests, wave, to Him; 
Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heaven as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 
Ye Hjonstellations, while your angels strike, 
Amid the spangled sky,. the silver lyre. 
Great source of day ! blest image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 
On nature write with every beam His praise. 

7. The thunder rolls : be hush'd the prostrate world, 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills; ye mossy rocks, 
Retain the sound; the broad responsive low, 

Ye valleys, raise; for the Great Shepherd reigns, 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands, all awake ; a boundless song 

Burst from the groves; and when the restless day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 

Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night His praise. 



LESSON CXXXVI. 
SUPPOSED SPEECH OP JOHN ADAMS. 

BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 

1. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, that in the 
beginning we aimed not at independence. But there is a divinity 
which shapes our ends, The injustice of England has driven us 
to arms; and, blinded to her own interest for our good, she has 
obstinately persisted, till independence is now within our grasp. 
We have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why. then, 
should we defer the declaration? 

2. Is any man so weak as now to hope for a reconciliation with 
England, which shall leave either safety to the country and its 
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Hbertie8 9 or safety to his own life and his own honor? Are not 
you, sir, who sit in that chair, is not he, our venerable colleague 
near yon, are yon not both already the proscribed and predestined 
objects of punishment and of vengeance ? Cut off from all hope 
of royal clemency, what are you, what can you be, while the 
power of England remains, but outlaws? 

3. If we postpone independence, do we mean to carry on, or 
to give up the war ? Do we mean to submit to the measures of 
Parliament, Boston* Port Bill and all ? Do we mean to submit 
and consent that we ourselves shall be ground to powder, and our 
eountry and its rights trodden down in the dust ? I know we 
do not mean to submit; we never shall submit. Do we intend, 
to violate that most solemn obligation ever entered into by men, 
that plighting before God of our sacred honor to Washington, 
when, putting him forth to incur the dangers of war, as well as 
the political hazards of the times, we promised to adhere to him, 
in every extremity, with our fortunes and our lives ? 

4. I know there is not a man here who would not rather see 
a general conflagration sweep over the land, or an earthquake 
sink it, than one jot or tittle of that plighted faith fall to the 
ground. For myself, having, twelve months ago, in this place, 
moved you that George Washington be appointed commander 
of the forces raised, or to be raised, for defense of American 
liberty, may my right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or waver in the 
support I give him. 

5. The war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. 
And, if the war must go on, why put off longer the declaration 
Df independence? That measure will strengthen us ; it will give 
us character abroad. The nations will then treat with us, which 
they never can do while we acknowledge ourselves subjects in 
arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that England her- 
self will sooner treat for peace with us on the footing of inde- 
pendence, than consent, by repealing her acts, to acknowledge * 
that her whole conduct toward us has been a course of injustice 
and oppression. Her pride will be less wounded by submitting 
to that course of things, which now predestinates our independence, 
than by yielding the points in controversy to her rebellious sub- 
jects. The former she would regard as the result of fortune; the 
latter she would feel as her own deep disgrace. 

6. Why then, why then, sir, do we not as soon as possible 
change this from a civil to a natural war? And, since we must 
fight it through, why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy all the 
benefits of victory, if we gain the victory? If we fail, it can be 
no worse for us But we shall not fail. The cause will raise up 
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armies ; the oause will create navies. The people, the people, if 
we are true to them, will carry us, and will carry themselves 
gloriously through this struggle. 

7. I care not how fickle other people have been found. I 
know the people of these colonies; and I know that resistance to 
British aggression is deep and settled in their hearts, and cannot 
be eradicated. Every colony, indeed, has expressed its willing- 
ness to follow, if we but take the lead. Sir, the declaration will 
inspire the people with increased courage. . Instead of a long 
and bloody war for the restoration of privileges, for redress of 
grievances, for chartered immunities held under a British king, 

* set before them the glorious object of entire independence, and 
it will breathe into them anew the breath of life. 

8. Read this declaration at the head of the army; every sword 
will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. Publish it from 
the pulpit; religion will approve it, and the love of religious 
liberty will cling around it, resolved to stand with it, or fall with 
it. Send it to the public halls; proclaim it there ; let them hear 
it who heard the first roar of the enemy's cannon ; let them see 
it who saw their brothers and their sons fall on the field of 
Bunker Hill, and in the streets of Lexington and Concord, and 
the very walls will cry out in its support. 

9. Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs, but I see, I 
see clearly, through this day's business. You and I, indeed, may 
rue it. We may not live to the time when this declaration shall 
be made good. We may die; die colonists; die slaves; die, it 
may be, ignominiously, and on the scaffold. Be it so; be it so. 
If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall require 
the poor offering of my life, the victim shall be ready at the 
appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour may. But, 
while I do live, let me have a country, or at least the hope of a 
country, and that a free country. k 

10. But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured that 
this declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood; but it will stand, and it will richly compensate for both 
Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the brightness of 
the future, as the sun in heaven. We shall make this a glorious, 
an immortal day. When we are in our graves, our children will 
honor it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, 
with bonfires, and illuminations. On its annual return they will 
shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not of subjection and slavery, 
not of agony and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and 
of joy. 

11. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judg- 
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ment approves this measure, and my whole heart is iait. All 
that I have, and all that I am, and all that I hope in this life, I 
am now ready here to stake upon it ; and I leave off as I begun, 
that, live or die, survive or perish, I am for the declaration. It 
is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, it shall be 
my dying sentiment: — Independence now % and Independence 

FOREVER. 



lesson cxxxvn. 

DARKNESS. 

BT LORD BYRON. 



I had a dream, which was not all a dream : — 

The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 

Bid wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Kayless and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air; 

Morn came, and went, and came, and brought no day; 

And men forgot their passions, in the dread 

Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 

Were chill' d into a selfish prayer for light. 

And they did live by watch-fires ; and the thrones, 
The palaces of crown' d kings, the huts, 
The habitations of all things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed, 
And men were gather' d round their blazing homes, 
To look once more into each others' face ; 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanoes and their mountain-torch. 

And fearful hope was all the world contain' d; 
Forests were set on .fire ; but hour by hour 
They fell and faded, and the crackling trunks 
Extinguish'd with a crash, — and all was black. 
The brows of men, by the despairing light, 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them. Some lay down, 
And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands and smiled; 
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4. And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral-piles with fuel, and look'd up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 
The pall of a past world ; and then again, 
With curses, cast them down upon the dust, 

And gnash' d their teeth and howl'd. The wild birdi 

shriek' d, 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground 
And flap their useless wings ; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous ; and vipers crawFd. 
And twined themselves among the multitude, 
Hissing, but stingless : they were slain for food. 

5. And War, which for a moment was no more, 
Did glut himself again; a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sat sullenly apart, 
Gorging himself in gloom ; no love was left ; 

All earth was but one thought, and that was death, 

Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails ; men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh; 

The meager by the meager were devour'd. 

6. Even dogs assaiPd their masters, — all, save one; 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds, and beasts, and famish' d men, at bay, 
Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out no food, 
But, with a piteous and perpetual moan, 
And a quick, desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answer' d not with a caress, he died. 

7. The crowd was famish'd by degrees. But two 

Of an enormous city did survive, 

And they were enemies : they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar-place, 

Where had been heap'd a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage : they raked up, 

And, shivering, scraped with their cold, skeleton hands 

The feeble ashes ; and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame, 

Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other's aspects, — saw, and shriek' d, and died, — 

Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 

Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written fiend. 

. 
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8. N The world was void ; 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless, 
A lump of death, a chaos of hard clay. 
The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 
And nothing stirr'd within their silent depths; 
Ships, sailorless, lay rotting on the sea, 
And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropp'd, 
They slept on the abyss without a surge. 
The waves were dead; the tides were in their grave; 
The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 
The winds were wither* d in the stagnant air; 
And the clouds perish'd. Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them : she was the universe. 



LESSON CXXXVIII. 

DEMOSTHENES TO THE ATHENIANS. 

Demosthenes was born at Athens, 381 b.c. He lost his father at the 
age of seven years. His early education was neglected by his guardian, 
his lungs were weak, his articulation defective; but he surmounted all 
these obstacles, and became the greatest orator of antiquity. He died 
322 b.c. It is said that he poisoned himself for fear of falling into the 
hands of his enemies. 

1. Observe, I beseech you, men of Athens, how different 
your conduct appears from the practices of your ancestors. They 
were friends to truth and plain dealing, and detested flattery and 
servile compliance. By unanimous consent, they continued 
arbiters of all Greece for the space of forty-five years, without 
interruption ; a public fund of no less than ten thousand talents 
was ready for any emergency ; they exercised over the kings oi 
Macedon that authority which is due to barbarians; obtained 
both by sea and land, in their own persons, frequent and signal 
victories; and by their noble exploits transmitted to posterity an 
immortal memory of their virtue, superior to the reach of malice 
and detraction. 

2. It is to them we owe that great number of public edifices, 
by which the city of Athens exceeds all the rest of the world, in 
beauty and magnificence. It is to them we owe so many stately 
temples, so richly embellished, but, above all, adorned with the 
spoils of vanquished enemies. But visit their own private habi- 
tations ; visit the houses of Aristides, Miltiades, or any other of 
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those patriots of antiquity y you will find nothing, not the least 
mark of ornament, to distinguish them from their neighbors. 

3. They took part in the government, not to enrich themselves, 
but the public;. they had no scheme or ambition, but for the 
public; nor knew any interest, but the public. It was by a 
close and steady application to the general good of their country ; 
by an exemplary piety toward the immortal gods, by a strict 
faith and religious honesty betwixt man and man, and a mode- 
ration always uniform and of a piece, that they established that 
reputation which remains to this day, and will last, to utmost 
posterity. 

4. Such, O men of Athens ! were your ancestors : so glorious 
in the eye of the world; so bountiful and munificent to their 
country; so sparing, so modest, so self-denying, to themselves. 
What resemblance can we find, in the present generation, of these 
great men ? At a time when your ancient competitors have left 
you a clear stage; when the Lacedemonians are disabled, the 
Thebans employed in troubles of their own ; when no other state 
whatever is in a condition to rival or molest you ; in short, when 
you are at full liberty; when you have the opportunity and the 
power to become, once more, the sole arbiters of Greece; you 
permit, patiently, whole provinces to be wrested from you; you 
lavish the public money in scandalous and obscure uses ; you 
suffer your allies to perish in time of peace, whom you preserved 
in time of war; and, to sum up all, you yourselves, by your 
mercenary court and servile resignation to the will and pleasure 
of designing, insidious leaders, abet, encourage, and strengthen 
the most dangerous and formidable of your enemies. 

5. Yes, Athenians, I repeat it,' you yourselves are the con- 
trivers of your own ruin. Lives there a man who has confidence 
enough to deny it? Let him arise, and assign, if he can, any 
other cause of the success and prosperity of Philip. "But," 

Cl reply, "what Athens may have lost in reputation abroad she 
gained in splendor at nome. Was there ever a greater 
appearance of prosperity, a greater face of plenty? Is not the 
eity enlarged ? Are not the streets better paved, houses repaired 
and beautified V 

6. Away with such trifles! Shall I be paid with counters? 
An old square new-vamped up! a fountain! an aqueduct! are 
these acquisitions to boast of? Cast your eyes upon the magis- 
trate under whose ministry you boast these precious improvements. 
Behold the despicable creature, raised all at once from dirt to 
opulence, from the lowest obscurity to the highest honors. Have 
not some of these upstarts built private houses and seats vying 
with the most sumptuous of our public palaces? And have not 
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their fortunes and their power increased, as die commonwealth 
has been ruined and impoverished. 

7. To what are we to impute these disorders, — to what cause 
assign the decay of a state so powerful and nourishing in .past 
times ? The reason, is plain. The servant is now become the 
master. The magistrate was then subservient to the people; 
punishments and rewards were properties of* the people; all 
honors, and dignities, and preferments, were disposed by the 
voice and favor of the people; but the magistrate now has 
usurped the right of the people, and exercises an arbitrary 
authority over his ancient and natural lord. You, miserable 
people^ the meanwhile, without money, without friends, from 
being ruler, are become the servant; from being the master, the 
dependant; happy that these governors, into whose hands you 
have thus resigned your own power, are so good and so gracious 
as to continue your allowance to see plays. 

8 Believe me, Athenians, if, recovering from this lethargy, 
you would assume the ancient freedom and spirit of your fathers; 
if you would be your own soldiers and your own commanders, 
confiding no longer your affairs in foreign or mercenary hands ; 
if you would charge yourself with your own defense, employing 
abroad, for the public, what you waste in unprofitable pleasures 
at home; the world might, once more, behold you making a 
figure worthy of Athenians. 



LESSON CXXXIX. 

THE MANIAC. 

BT LEWIS. 

Stay, jailer, stay, and hear my woe i 

She is not mad who kneels to thee ; 
For what I'm now, too well I know, 

And what I was, and what should be. 
I'll rave no more in proud despair ; 

My language shall be mild, though sad : 
And yet I firmly, truly swear, 

I am not mad ; I am not mad. 

My tyrant husband forged the tale, 
Which chains me in this dismal cell ; 

My fate unknown, my friends bewail; 
O jailer, haste that fate to tell j 

• 
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Oh, haste my father's heart to cheer; • 
His heart at once 'twill grieve and glad 

To know, though kept a captive here, 
I am not mad; I am not mad. 

8. He smiles in scorn, and turns the key ! 

He quits the grate ! I knelt in vain; 
His glimmering lamp still, still I see : 

'Tis gone ! and all is gloom again. 
Cold ! bitter cold ! no warmth ! no light I 

Life, all thy comforts once I had; 
Yet here I'm chain' d, this freezing night. 

Although not mad, — no, no ! not mad. 

4. 'Tis sure some dream, some vision vain. 

What ! I, the child of rank and wealth, 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain, 

Bereft of freedom, friends, and health? 
Ah, while I dwell on blessings fled, 

Which never more my heart must glad, 
How aches my heart,. how burns my head 1 

But 'tis not mad ; no, 'tis not mad. 

5. Hast thou, my child, forgot, ere this, 

A mother's face, a mother's tongue ? 
She'll ne'er forget your parting kiss, 

Nor round her neck how fast you clung; 
Nor how with me you sued to stay; 

Nor how that suit your sire forbade ; 
Nor how — I'll drive such thoughts away: 

They'll make me mad; they'll make me mad 

6. His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ! 

His mild blue eyes, how bright they shone t 
None ever bore a lovelier child : 

And art thou now forever gone ? 
And must I never see thee more, 

My pretty, pretty, pretty lad? 
I will be free ! unbar the aoor 1 

I am not mad ; I am not mad. 

7 Oh, hark ! what mean those yells and criea? 
His chain some furious madman breaks ; 
He comes ; I see his glaring eyes; 

Now, now my dungeon-grate he shakes I 
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Help ! help ! He's gone !, Oh, fearful woe, . 

Such screams to hear, such sights to see ! 
My brain, my brain ! I know ; I know, 

I am not mad, but soon shall be. 

Yesj soon; for lo, you ! while I speak, ' 

Mark how yon demon's eyeballs glare ; 
He sees me : now, with, dreadful shriek, 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 
Horror ! the reptile strikes his tooth 

Beep in my heart, so crush' d and sad : 
Ay, laugh, ye fiends ; I feel the truth ; 

Your task is done ! I'm mad ! I'm mad ! 



LESSON CXL. 
OLD AGE. 

BT THEODORE PABKBB. 



1. I cannot tell where childhood ends, and manhood begins; 
nor where manhood ends, and old age begins. It is a wavering 
and uncertain line, not straight and definite, which borders be- 
twixt the two. But the outward characteristics of old age are 
obvious enough. The weight diminishes. Man is commonly 
heaviest at forty, woman at fifty. After that, the body shrinks 
a little ; the height shortens as the cartilages become thin and dry. 
The hair whitens and falls away. The frame stoops ; the bones 
become smaller, feebler, have less animal and more mere earthy 
matter. The senses decay slowly and 'handsomely. The eye is 
not so sharp; and, while it penetrates farther into space, it has 
less power clearly to define the outline of what it sees. The ear 
is dull; the appetite less. Bodily heat is lower; the breath pro- 
duces less carbonic acid, than before. 

2. The old man consumes less food, water, air. The hands 
grasp less strongly; the feet tread less firmly. The lungs suck 
the breast of heaven with less powerful collapse. The eye and 
ear take not so strong a hold upon the world : — 

"And the big manly voioe, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in Ms sound." 

The animal life is making ready to go out. The very old man 
loves the sunshine and the fire, the arm-chair and the shady nook. 
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A rode wind would jostle the fall-grown apple from its bough, — 
full-ripe, full-eolored, too. The internal characteristics correspond. 
General activity is less. Salient love of new things and new 
persons, which bit the young man's heart, fades away. He 
thinks the old is better. 

3. In intellectual matters, the venerable man loves to recall 
the old times, to revive his favorite old men, — no new ones half 
so fair. So in Homer, Nestor, who is the. oldest of the Greeks, 
is always talking of the old times, before the grandfathers of men 
then living had come into being, — " not such as live in these de- 

" generate days. ' Verse-loving John Quincy Adams turns off 
from Byron, and Shelley, and Wieland, and Goethe, and returns 
to Pope, " who pleased his childhood and informed his youth." 
The pleasure of hope is smaller; that of memory greater. The 
venerable man loves to set Recollection to beat the roll-call, and 
summon up from the grave the old time, — " the good old time," — 
the old places, old friends, old games, old talk : nay, to his ear, 
the old familiar tunes are sweeter than any thing that Mendelssohn, 
or Strauss, or Rossini, can bring to pass. Elder Brewster expects 
to hear St. Martin's and Old Hundred chanted in heaven. Why 
not? 

4. Then the scholar becomes an antiquary ; he likes not young 
men unless he knew their grandfathers. The young woman looks 
in the newspaper for the marriages, the old man for the deaths. 
The young man's eye looks forwards ,the world is "all before him 
where to choose/' It is a hard world : he does not know it ; he 
works a little, and hopes much. The middle-aged man Iooks 
around at the present ; he has found out that it is a hard world ; 
he hopes less and works more. The old man looks back on the 
fields he nas trod> — "This is the tree I planted, this is my foot- 
step," — and he loves the old house, his old carriage, cat, dog, 
staff, and friend. 

5. In lands where the vine grows, I have seen an old man sit all 
day long, a sunny autumn d£yy before his cottage-door, in a great 
arm-chair, his old dog crouched at' his feet in the genial sun. 
The autumn wind played with the old man's venerable hairs ; 
above him, on the wall,* purpling in the. p&light, hung the full 
clusters of the grape, ripening and maturing. yet more. The two 
were just alike; the wind stirred* the virT^-leavea? and they fell; 
stirred the old man's hair, and it wfyfteltea^et tnorev**" Both were 
waiting for the spirit in them to be fully ."ripe. TBe young man 
looks forward; the old man looks bdck. \\How long the shadows 
lie in the setting sun; the steeple a mile long reaching across the 
plain, as the sun stretches out the hills An grotesque dimensions f 
So are the events of life in the old man's consciousness. 
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LESSON CXLL. 
LOCHIEL'S WARNING. 

BT THOMAS CAMPBKLL. 

Wizard. Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle-array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scatter' d in fight : 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoins are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? ' 
'Tis thine, G-lenullin ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watchfire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of ^despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh, weep. ! but thy tears cannot number the dead : 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden, that reeks witfl the blood of the brave. 

LocJiiel. Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling seerl 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantom of frignt! 

Wizard. Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn I 
Proud bird of the mountain,. thy plume shall be torn 1 
Say, rush'd -the bold eagle exuttingly forth 
From his home in the dart-rolling clouds ef the North ? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foeman outbreeding, he rode 
Companipniess, bgarirfg destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from hi& havoc on high ; 
Ah ! home let bim # speed, for the speileivis nigh. 
Why flames .the &* summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embeis, like, stars from the firmament cast ? 
'Tis the fire-shower* of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his aerie, that beacons the, darkness of heaven 
O crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlement's hight, 
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Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

Lochiel. False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshal' d my clan ; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clan Ronald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array 

Wizard. Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day ! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal. 
*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven witfc the vials of wrath, 
Behold where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight; 
Rise, rise, ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 
'Tis finished. Their thunders are hush'd on the moon; 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner, — where ? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean- wave, banish'd, forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn f 
Ah, no ! for a darker departure is near ; 
The war-drum is n\uffled, and black is the bier; 
His death-bell is tolling : O mercy, dispel 
Yon sight that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. N 

Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 
* Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of his ashes to poison the gale 

Lochiel. Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ; 
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For never shall Albin a destiny meet 

So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in their gore, 

Like ocean-weeds, heap'd on the surf-beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field and his feet to the foe ! 

And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 



LESSON CXLII. 
A RILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP. 

BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

1. Noon, by the north clock! Noon, by the east! High 
noon, too, . by these hot sunbeams, which fall, scarcely aslope, 
upon my head, and almost make the water bubble and smoke in 
the trough under my nose. Truly, we public characters have 
a tough time of it ! And, among all the town officers chosen 
at March meetings, where is be that sustains, for a single year, 
the burden of such manifold duties as are imposed, in perpetuity, 
upon the Town Pump? The title of "town treasurer" is right- 
fully mine, as guardian of the best treasure that the town has. 
The overseers of the poor ought to make me their chairman, 
sinee I provide bountifully for the pauper, without expense to 
him that pays taxes. 

2. I am at the head of the fire-department, and one of the 
physicians to the board of health. As a keeper of the peace, 
all water-drinkers will confess me equal to the constable. I per- 
form some of the duties of the town clerk, by promulgating pub- 
lic notices, when they are posted on my front. To speak within 
bounds, I am the chief person of the municipality, and exhibit, 
moreover, an admirable pattern to my brother officers, by th* 
cool, steady, upright, downright, and impartial discharge of my 
business, and the constancy with which' I stand to my post. 
Summer or winter, nobody seeks me in vain ; for all day long 
I am seen at the busiest corner, just above the market, stretching 
out my arms to rich and poor alike; and at night I hold a lantern 
over my head, both to ehow where I am and keep people out of 
the gutters. 
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3. At this sultry noontide, I am cup-bearer to the parched 
>pulace, for whose benefit an iron goblet is chained to my waist. 

ike a dramseller on the mall at muster-day, I cry aloud to all 
and sundry, in my plainest accents, and at the very tip-top of my 
voice, "Here it is, gentlemen! Here is the good liquor! Walk 
up, walk up, gentlemen, walk up, walk up ! Here is the superior 
stuff! Here is the unadulterated ale of father Adam, — better 
than Cognac, Hollands, Jamaica, strong beer, or wine of any 
price: here it is by the hogshead or the single glass, and not a 
cent to pay ! Walk up, gentlemen ! walk up and help yourselves !" 

4. It were a pity if all this outcry should draw no customers. 
Here they come. A hot day, gentlemen! Quaff, and away 
again, so as to keep yourselves in a nice cool sweat. You, my 
friend, will need another cupful, to wash the dust out of your 
throat, if it be as thick there as it is on your cow-hide shoes. I 
see that you have trudged half a score of miles to-day, and, 
like a wise man, have passed by the taverns and stopped at the 
running brooks and well-curbs. Otherwise, betwixt heat without 
and fire within, you would have been burnt to a cinder, or melted 
down to nothing at all, in the fashion of a jelly-fish. Drink, and 
make room for that other fellow, who seeks my aid to quench 
the fiery fever of last night's potations, which he drained from 
no cup of mine. 

5. Welcome, most rubicund sir ! You and I have been great 
strangers hitherto; nor, to confess the truth, will my nose be 
anxious for a closer intimacy, till the fumes of your breath be a 
little less potent. Mercy on you, man ! The water absolutely 
hisses down your red-hot gullet, and is converted quite to steam 
in the miniature tophet which you mistake for a stomach. Fill 
again, and tell me, on the word of an honest toper, did you ever, 
in cellar, tavern, or any kind of a dram-shop, spend the pride of 
your children's food for a swig half so delicious? Now, for the 
first time these ten years, you know the flavor of cold water. 
Good-by; and, whenever you are thirsty, remember that I keep 
a constant supply at the old stand. 

6. Who next? Oh, my little friend, you are let loose from 
school, and come hither to scrub your blooming face, and drown 
the memory of certain taps of the ferule, and other school-boy 
troubles, in a draught from the Town Pump. Take it, pure as 
the current of ^rour young life. Take it, and may your heart 
and tongue never be scorched with a fiercer thirst than nowl 
There, my dear child, put down the cup, and yield your place to 
this elderly gentleman, who treads so tenderly over the paving* 
stones, that I suspect he is afraid of breaking them. What! 
he limps by, without so much as thanking me, as if my hoapi- 
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table offers were meant only for people who have no wine- 
eellars. 

T. Well, well, sir, no harm done, I hope ! Go, draw the 
cork, tip the decanter ; bnt when yonr great toe shall set you 
a-roaring it will be no affair of mine. If gentlemen love the 
pleasant titillation of the gout, it is all one to the Town Pump. 
This thirsty dog, with his red tongue lolling out, does not 
scorn my hospitality, but stands on his hind-legs, and laps 
eagerly out of the trough. See how lightly he capers again ! 
Jowler, did your worship ever have the gout ? Are you all 
satisfied ? Then wipe your mouths, my good friends ; and, 
while my spout has a moment's leasure, I will delight the town 
with a few historical reminiscences. 

8. In far antiquity, beneath a darksome shadow of venerable 
boughs, a spring bubbled out of the leaf-strown earth, in the 
very spot where you now behold me, on the sunny pavement. 
The water was as bright and clear, and deemed as precious, as 
liquid diamonds. The Indian sagamores drank of it, from time 
immemorial, till the fatal deluge of the fire-water burst upon the 
red men, and swept their whole race away from the cold fountains. 
Endicott and his followers came next, and often knelt down to 
drink, dipping their long beards in the spring. The richest 
goblet, then, was of birch-bark. Governor Winthrop, after a 
journey afoot from Boston, drank here out of the hollow of his 
hand. The elder Higginson here wet his palm, and laid it on 
the brow of the first town-born child. 

9. For many years it was the watering-place, and, as it were, 
the wash-bowl, of the vicinity, whither all decent folks resorted 
to purify their visages, and gaze at them afterward — at least 
the pretty maidens did — in the mirror which it made. On 
Sabbath-days, whenever a babe was to be baptized, the sexton 
filled his basin here, and placed it on the communiontable of 
the humble meeting-house, which partly covered the site of 
yonder stately brick one. Thus, one generation after another 
was consecrated to heaven by its waters, and cast their waxing 
and waning shadows into its glassy bosom, and vanished from the 
earth, as if mortal life were but a flitting image in a fountain. 

10. Finally the fountain vanished also. Cellars were dug on 
all sides, and cart-loads of gravel flung upon its source, whence 
oozed a turbid stream, forming a mud-puddle at the corner of 
two streets. In the hot months, when its refreshment was most 
needed, the dust flew in clouds over the forgotten birthplace of 
the waters, now their grave. But, in the course of time, a Town 
Pump was sunk into the source of the ancient spring; and, when 
the first decayed, another took its place, and then another, and 
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still another, till here stand I, gentlemen and ladies, to serve yott 
with my iron goblet 

11. Drink, and be refreshed ! The water is pnre and cold as 
that which slaked the thirst of the red sagamore beneath the 
aged boughs, though now the gem of the wilderness is treasured 
under these hot stones, where no shadow falls but from the brick 
buildings. And be it the moral of my story, that as this wasted 
and long-lost fountain is now known and prized again, so shall 
the virtues of cold water, too little valued since your fathers 1 
days, be recognised by all. 

12. Tour pardon, good people ! I must interrupt my stream 
of eloquence, and spout forth a stream of water, to replenish the 
trough for this teamster and his two yoke of oxen, who have 
come from Topefield, or somewhere along that way. ' 



LESSON CXLni. 
A BILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP.— (Concluded.) 

1. But I perceive, my dear auditors, that you are impatient 
for the remainder of my discourse. Impute it, I beseech you, 
to no defect of modesty, if I insist a little longer on so fruitful 
a topic as my own multifarious merits. It is altogether for youi 
good.- The better you think of me, the better men and women 
will you find yourselves. I shall say nothing of my all-important 
aid on washing-days; though, on that account alone, I might 
call myself the household god of a hundred families. Ear be it 
from me, also, to hint, my respectable friends, at the show of 
dirty feces, which you would present, without my pains to keep 
you clean. 

2. Nor will I remind you how often, when the midnight bells 
make you tremble for your combustible town, you have fled to 
the Town Pump, and found me always at my post, — firm amid 
the confusion, and ready to drain my vital current in your behalf. 
Neither is it worth while to lay much stress on my claims to a 
medical diploma, as the physician whose simple rule of practice 
is preferable to all the nauseous lore which has found men sick, 
or left them so, since the days of Hippocrates. Let us take a 
broader view of my beneficial influence on mankind. 

3. No; these are trifles compared with the merits which wise 
men concede to me — if not in my single self, yet as the repre- 
sentative of a class — of being the grand reformer of the age. 
From my spout, and such spouts as mine, must flow the stream 
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that shall cleanse our earth of the vast portion of its cnme and 
anguish, which has gushed from the fiery fountains of the still. 
In this mighty enterprise, the cow shall be my great confederate. 
Milk and water ! The Town Pump and the Cow ! 

4. Such is the glorious copartnership, that shall tear down the 
distilleries and brew-houses, uproot the vineyards, shatter the 
cider-presses, ruin the tea and coffee trade, and finally monopolize 
the whole business of quenching thirst. Blessed consummation 1 
Then Poverty shall pass away from the land, finding no hovel so 
wretched, where her squalid form may shelter itself. Then, 
Disease, for lack of other victims, shall gnaw its own heart, and 
die. Then Sin, if she do not die, shall lose half her strength. . 
Until now, the frenzy of hereditary fever has raged in the 
human blood, transmitted from sire to son, and rekindled, in 
every generation, by fresh draughts of liquid flame. 

5. When that inward fire shall be extinguished, the heat of 
passion cannot but grow cool, and war — the drunkenness of 
nations — perhaps will cease. At least, there will be no war 
of households. The husband and wife, drinking deep of 
peaceful joy, a calm bliss of temperate affections, shall pass 
hand in hand through lifqe and lie down, not reluctantly, at 
its protracted close. To them, the past will be no turmoil of 
mad dreams, nor the future an eternity of such moments as 
follow the delirium of the drunkard. Their dead faces shall 
express what their spirits were, and are to be, by a lingering 
smile of memory and hope. 

6. Ahem! Dry work, this speechifying, — especially to an 
unpractised orator. I never conceived, till now, what toil the 
temperance-lecturers undergo for my sake. Hereafter they shall 
have the business to themselves. Do, some kind Christian, 
pump a stroke or two, just to wet my whistle. Thank you, sir! 
My dear hearers, when the world shall have been regenerated 
by my instrumentality, you will collect your useless vats and 
liquor-casks into one great pile, and make a bonfire, in honor of 
the Town Pump. And, when I shall have decayed, like my 
predecessors, then, if you revere my memory, let a marble foun- 
tain, richly sculptured, take my place upon the spot. Such 
monuments should be erected everywhere, and inscribed with 
the names of the distinguished champions of my cause. Now 
listen ; for something very important is to come next. 

7. There are two or three honest friends of mine — and true 
friends I know they are — who, nevertheless, by their pugnacity 
in my behalf, do put me in fearful hazard of a broken nose, or 
even a total overthrow upon the pavement, and the loss of the 
treasure which I guard. I pray you, gentlemen, let this fault be 
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amended. Is it decent, thinfc you, to get tipsy with zeal for 
temperance, and take up the honorable cause of the Town Pump 
in the style of a toper fighting for his brandy-bottle ? Or can 
the excellent qualities of cold water be no otherwise exemplified, 
than by plunging, slap dash into hot water, and woefully scalding 
yourselves and other people? Trust me, they may. In the 
moral warfare which you are to wage, — and, indeed, in the whole 
conduct of your lives, — you cannot choose a better example than 
myself, who have never permitted the dust and sultry atmosphere, 
the turbulence and manifold disquietudes, of the world around 
me, to reach that deep, calm well of purity which may be called 
my soul. And, whenever I pour out that soul, it is to cool earth's 
fever, or cleanse its stains. 

8. One o'clock! Nay, then, if the dinner-bell begins to 
speak, I may as well hold my peace. Here comes a pretty young 
girl of my acquaintance, with a large stone pitcher for me to fill. 
May she draw a husband, while drawing the water, as Rachael 
did of old. Hold out your vessel, my dear! There it is, full to 
the brim ; so now run home, peeping at your sweet image in the 
pitcher as you go; and forget not, in a glass of my own liquor, 
to drink "Success to the Town PtofP !" 



LESSON CXLIV. 
WATER FOB MB. 

BY B. JOHNSON. 



1. Oh, water for me ! bright water for me, 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 
It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 
It maketh the faint one strong again; 

It comes o'er the sense like a breeze from the sea. 

All freshness, like infant purity. 

Oh, water, bright water, for me, for me ! 

Give wine, give wine, to the debauchee! 

2. Fill to the brim! fill, fill to the brim! 
Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim ! 
For my hand is steady, my eye is true, 

For I, like the flowers, drink nothing but dew. 
Oh, water, bright water's a mine of wealth, 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health. 
So water, pure water, for me, for me ! 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee! 
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3. Fill again to the brim, again to the brim! 
For. water strengthened life and limb ! 
To the days of the aged, it addeth length; 

To the might of the strong, it addeth strength; 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight; 
'Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light ! 
So, water, I will drink nothing but thee, 
Thou parent of health and energy ! 

4. When over the hills, like a gladsome bride, 
Morning walks forth in her beauty's pride, 
And, leading a band of laughing hours, 

Brushes the dew from the nodding flowers, ( 

Oh, cheerily then my voice is heard, 

Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 

Who flingeth abroad his matin loud, 

As he freshens his wing on the cold gray cloud. 

5. But when evening has quitted her sheltering yew, 
Drowsily flying, and weaving anew 

Her dusky meshes o'er land and sea, 

How gently, sleep, fall thy poppies on me 1 

For I drink water, pure, cold, and bright, 

And my dreams are of heaven the livelong night 

Thou art silver and gold, thou art ribbon and star! 

Hurrah for bright water ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 



LESSON CXLV. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

BT RALPH WALDO BMBBSOX. 



1. Happy is the house that shelters a friend ! It might well 
be built, like a festal bower or arch, to entertain him a single 
day. Happier, if he know the solemnity of that relation and 
honor its law ! It is no idle bond, no holiday engagement. He 
who offers himself a candidate for that covenant comes up, like an 
Olympcan, to the great games where the first-born of the world 
are the competitors. He proposes himself for contests where 
Time, Want, Danger are in the lists; and he alone is victor who 
has truth enough in his constitution to preserve the delicacy of 
his beauty from the wear and tear of all these. The gifts of 
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fortune may be present or absent; but all the hope in that con- 
test depends on intrinsic nobleness, and the contempt of trifles. 

2. There are two elements that go to the composition of friend- 
ship, — each so sovereign that I can detect no superiority in either, 
no reason why either should be named first. ^ One is truth. A 
friend is a person with whom I may be sincere. Before him I 
may think aloud. I am arrived at last in the presence of a man 
so.real and equal, that I may drop even those undermost garments 
of dissimulation, courtesy, and second thought, which men never 
put off, and may deal with him with the simplicity and whole- 
ness, with which one chemical atom meets another. . Sincerity 
is the luxury allowed, like diadems and authority, only to the 
highest rank, which is permitted to speak truth, because it has 
none above it to court or conform unto. 

3. Every man alone is sincere. At the entrance of a second 
person, hypocrisy begins. We parry and fend the approach of 
our fellow-man by compliments, by gossip, by amusements, by 
affairs. We cover up our thought from him under a hundred 
folds. I knew a man who, under a certain religious frenzy, cast 
off his drapery, and omitting all compliment and common place, 
spoke to the conscience of every person he encountered, and that 
with great insight and beauty. At first he was resisted, and all 
men agreed he was mad. But persisting — as indeed he could not 
help doing — for some time in this course, he attained to the 
advantage of bringing every man of his acquaintance into true 
relations with him. No man • would think of speaking falsely 
with him, or of putting him off with any chat of markets or 
reading-rooms. But every man was constrained by s6 much 
sincerity to face him, and what love of nature, what poetry, what 
symbol of truth, he had, he did certainly show him. 

4. But to most of us society shows not its face and eye, but 
its side and its back. We can seldom go erect. Almost every man 
we meet requires some civility, requires to be. humored : he has 
some fame, some talent, some whim of philanthropy in his head 
that is not to be questioned, and so spoils all conversation with 
him. But a friend is a sane man who exercises not my inge- 
nuity, but me. My friend gives me entertainment without 
requiring me to stoop, or to lisp, or to mask myself. 

5. The other element of friendship is tenderness. We are 
holden to men by every sort of tie, — by blood, by pride, by fear, 
by hope, 1 by lucre, by lust, by hate, by admiration, by every 
circumstance and badge and trifle; but we can scarce believe 
that so much character can subsist in another as to draw us by 
love. Can another be so blessed, and we so pure, that we can 
offer him tenderness? When a man becomes dear to me, I have 
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touched the goal of fortune. I find very little, written directly 
to the heart, of this matter in books. And yet I have one text 
which I cannot choose but remember. My author says, "I offer 
myself faintly and bluntly to those whose T effectually am, and 
tender myself least to him to whom I am the most devoted." 

6. I wish that friendship should have feet, as well as eyes and 
eloquence. It must plant itself on the ground, before it walks 
ever the moon. I wish it to be a little citizen, before it is quite 
a cherub. We chide the citizen because he makes love a com- 
modity. It is an exchange of gifts, of useful loans; it is good 
neighborhood; it watches with the sick, it holds the pall at the 
funeral, and quite loses sight of the delicacies and nobility of 
the relation. But £hough we cannot find the god under this dis^ 
guise of a sutler, yet, on the other hand, we cannot forgive the 
poet if he spins his thread too fine, and does not substantiate his 
romance by the municipal virtues of justice, punctuality, fidelity, 
and pity. 

7. I hate the prostitution of the name of friendship to signify 
modish and worldly alliances. I much prefer the company of 
plow-boys and tin-peddlers, to the silken and perfumed amity 
which only celebrates its day of encounter by a frivolous display, 
by rides ma curricle, and dinners at the best taverns. The 
ead of Iriendship is a commerce the most strict and homely that 
can be joined, — more strict than any of which we have experience. 
It is for aid and comfort through all the relations and passages 
of life and death. It is fit for serene days, and graceful gifts, 
and country rambles, but also for rough roads and hard fare, ship- 
wreck, poverty, and persecution. It keeps company with the 
sallies of the wit and the trances of religion. We are to dignify 
to each other the daily needs and offices of man's life, and 
embellish it by courage, wisdom, and unity. It should never fall 
into something usual and settled, but should be alert and inventive, 
and add rhyme and ceason to what was drudgery. 
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.LESSON CXLVI. 
KING JOHN TEMPTING HUBERT TO MURDER PRINCE ARTHUR, 

FROM 8HAKSP1ARE. 

Notb. — Observe the character of this selection, and read accordingly. Wkat 
King John says must be read in a low key, — as low as possible without sacri- 
ficing distinctness of utterance. 

King John,. Come hither, Hubert. my gentle Hubert ! 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love ; 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherish* d. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say, — ~ 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
Indeed, Hubert, I am almost ashamed 
To say what good respect I have for thee. 

Hubert. I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet; 
But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne'er so slow 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say, — but let it go ; 
The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gauds, 
To give me audience. If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowsy race of night ; 
If this same were a churchyard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 
Had baked thy blood and made it heavy, thick, 
(Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes, 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
A passion hateful to my purposes ;) 
Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply m 

Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words j— 
Then, in despite of brooded, watchful day, 
I would into this bosom pour my thoughts. 
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But ah, I will not : — Yet I love thee well ; 
And, by my troth, I think thou Wst me well. 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to myletct, 
Td do it. 

K. John. Do not I know thou wouldst ? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy. Fll tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And, wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me. Dost thou understand me f 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub. And I will keep him so, 
That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John. Death. 

Hub. My lord? 

K. John. A grave. 

Hub. He shall not live. 

K. John. Enough. 
I could be merry now. Hubert, I love thee : 
Well, Fll not say what I intended for thee, 
Remember. 



LESSON CXLVIL 
HUBERT'S INTERVIEW WITH PRINCE ARTHUR. 

FBOM SHAE8PEABB. 

Note. — This dialogue affords a number of passages to which the plaintta 
tremor may be applied with excellent effect. 

Prince Arthur — Hubert — Attendants. 
Hub. Heat me these irons hot; and, look thou, stand 
Within the arras. "When I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me, 
Fast to the ehair. Be heedful : hence, and watch. 
1 Ait. I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. 
Hub. Uncleanly scruples ! Fear not you ; look to it. 

Exeunt Attendants 
Young lad, oeme forth ; # I have to say with you. 

Enter ARTHUR. 
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Arth. Good-morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good-morrow, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince) as may be. You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me 1 
Methinks nobody should be sad but I. 
Yet I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long ; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practices more harm to me : 
He is afraid of me, and I of him. 
Is it my fault that I was Geoffrey's son ? 
No, indeed, is't not ; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead. 
Therefore I will be sudden, and dispatch. (Aside.) 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert ? You look pale to-day : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you. 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. His words do take possession of my bosom. — 
Read here, young Arthur. {Showing a paper.) How now, fool- 
ish rheum ! {Aside.) 
Turning dispiteous torture out the door ! 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender, womanish tears. — 
Can you not read it ? Is it not fair writ ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect. 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 

Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you ? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart ? When your head did but ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had ; a princess wrought it me,) 
And I did never ask it you again j 
And with, my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer' d up the heavy time ; 
Saying, What lack you f and, Where lies your grief? 
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Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 

Many a poor man's son would have lain still, 

And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, . 

And call it cunning ; do, an if you will ; 

If Heaven be pleased that you should use me ill, 

Why, then, you must. Will you put out mine eyes, — 

These eyes that never did, nor never shall, 

So much as frown on you ? 

Hub. I have sworn to do it; 
And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arih. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it 1 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 
And quench his fiery indignation, 
Even in the matter of mine innocence ; 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron ? 
An if an angel should have come to me, 
And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed him ; no tongue, but Hubert**. 

Hub. Come forth. (Stamps.) 

Do as I bid you. 

Re-enter Attendants, with cord, irons, &c. 

Arih. Oh, save me, Hubert, save me ! My eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arih. Alas ! what need you be so boisterous-rough ? 
I will not struggle; I will stand stone-still. 
For Heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb. 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the irons angerly : 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

1 Att. I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

Exeunt Attendants 

Arih. Alas ! I then have chid away my friend ; 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart. 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

■ 
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Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no remedy f 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. Heaven 1 that there were but a mote in yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what email things are boisterous there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub. Is this your promise ? Go to, hold your tongue* 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes. 
Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert I 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes. Oh, spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use, but still to look on you ! 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief 
Being create for comfort to be used 
In undeserved extremes. See else yourself : 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown its spirit out, 
And strew* d repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth. And if you do, you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert. 
Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes, 
And, like a dog that is compelFd to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things, that you should use to do me wrong,. 
Deny their office ; only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire, and iron, extends, — 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub. Well, see to live ; J will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes ; 
Yet I am sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. Oh, now you look like Hubert ! all this while 
Sou were disguised. 

Hub. Peace ; no more. Adieu ; 
Your uncle must not Ipow but you are dead : 
I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 
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That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. Heaven! I thank yon, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence : no more. (Jo closely in with me ; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. 



LESSON CXLVin. 
REMORSE OF KING JOHN. 



FROM 8HAK9PSAKB. 

Hubert — King Jofyn. 

Hubert My lord, they say, five moons were seen to-night; 
Four fix'd ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wondrous motion. 

King John. Five moons ? 

Hub. Old men, and beldams, in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously. 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths ; 
And, when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 
While he that hears makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news, 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,) 
Told of many thousand warlike Frencn, 
That were embattail'd and rank'd in Kent; 
Another lean, unwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K. John. Why seek'st thou to possess me with these fears ? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's death ? 
Thy hand hath murder' d him ; I had mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 

Hub. Had none, my lord ? Why, did you not provoke me f 

K. John. It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humors for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life; 
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And, on the winking of authority, 

To understand a law ; to know the meaning 

Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns . 

More upon humor than advised .respect. 

Hub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 

K. John. Oh, when the last account 'twixt heaven and earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ! Hadst not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 
Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame, 
This murder had not come into my mind ; 
But, taking note of thy abhorred aspect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
Apt, liable, to be employed in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub. My lord 

K. John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made" a pause, 
When I spoke darkly what I purposed, 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 
And bid me tell my tale in express words, 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me. 
But thou didst understand me by my signs, 
And didst in signs again parley with sin, — 
Yea, without stop didst let thy heart consent, 
And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 
The deed which both our tongues held vile to name. 
Out of my sight, and never sec me more ! 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is braved, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers ; 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience, and my cousin's death. 

Hub. Arm you against your other enemies : 
Til make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive. This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter'd yet \ 

The dreadful motion of a murderous thought, 
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And you have slander'd nature in ltfy form; 

Which, however rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K. John. Doth Arthur live ? Oh, baste thee to the peers, 
Throw this report on their incensed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience ! * 

Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy features ; for my rage was blind, 
And foul, imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 
Oh, answer not ; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haste : 
I conjure thee but slowly ; run more fast. 



LESSON CXLIX. 
THE IRISH DISTURBANCE BILL. 

BY DANIEL O'CONNKLL. 

1. I do not rise to fawn or cringe to this House. I do not 
rise to supplicate you to be merciful toward the nation to which 
I belong, — toward a nation which, though subject to England, 
yet is distinct from it. It is a distinct nation: it has been 
treated as such by this country, as may be proved by history and 
by seven hundred years of tyranny. I call upon this House, as 
you value the liberty of England, not to allow the present nefa- 
rious bill to pass. In it are involved the liberties of England, the 
liberty of the press, and of every other institution dear to Eng- 
lishmen. ' 

2. Against the bill I protest, in the name of the Irish people* 
and in the face of Heaven. I treat with scorn the puny and 
pitiful assertions, that grievances are pot to be complained of, 
that our redress is not to be agitated; for, in such cases, remon- 
strances cannot be top strong, agitation cannot be too violent, to 
show to the world with what injustice our fair claims are met, 
and under what tyranny the people suffer. 

3. There is a frightful clause in this bill, which does away 
with trial by jury, and substitutes what you call a court martial, 

<*a mere nickname, but what I stigmatize as a revolutionary tri 
bunal. What in the name of Heaven is it, if it is not the esta- 
blishment of a revolutionary tribunal ? It annihilates the trial by 

22 
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jury; it drives the judge from his bench, die man, who, from 
experience, could weigh the nice and delicate points of a case, 
who could discriminate between the straightforward testimony 
and the suborned evidence, who could see, plainly and readily, 
the justice or in justice of the accusation. 

4. It turns out this man who is free, unshackled, unprejudiced, 
— who has no previous opinions to control the clear exercise of his 
duty. You do away with that which is more sacred than the 
throne itself; that for which your king reigns, your lords delibe- 
rate, your Commons assemble. If ever I doubted before of the 
success of our agitation for repeal, this bill, — this infamous bill, — 
the way in which it has been received by the House, the manner 
in which its opponents have been treated, the personalities to 
which they have been subjected, the yelk with which one of 
them has this night been greeted, — att these things dissipate my 
doubts, and tell me of its complete and early triumph. 

5. Do you think those yeUs will be forgotten ? Do you sup- 
pose their echo will not reach the plains of my injured and 
insulted country, — that they will not be whispered in her green 
valleys, and heard from her lofty hills? Oh, they will be heard 
there ! yes, and they will not be forgotten. The youth of Ire- 
land will bound with indignation: they will say, "We are eight 
millions; and you treat us thus, as though we were no more to 
your country than the Isle of Guernsey or of Jersey I" 

6. I have done my duty. I stand acquitted to my conscience 
and to my country. I have opposed this measure throughout; 
and I now protest against it, as harsh, oppressive, uncalled-for, 
unjust, — as establishing an infamous precedent, by retaliating 
crime against crime, — as tyrannous, cruelly and vindictively 
tyrannous! ' 



LESSON CL. 
THE OLD CLOCK 'ON THE STAIRS. 

BT H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashion' d country-seat; 
Across its antique portico, 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw; 
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And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all, 

"Forever — never! 

Never' — forever I" 

2. Half- way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas I * . 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever I" 

8. By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber-door, 

"Forever — never L 

Never — forever I" 

4. Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 

Of changeful time, unchanged it stood, 
And as u, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe : — 

11 Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

5. In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted hospitality; 

His great fires up the chimney roared; 
The stranger feasted at his board; 
But, like skeleton at the feast, __ 

That warning time-piece never ceased :«— 

" Forever— ^never ! 

Never — forever !" 

6. There groups of merry children played; 
There youths and maidens, dreaming, strayM; 
Oh, precious hours ! Oh, golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time ! 
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Even as a miser counts his gold, 

Those hours the ancient time-piece toH: — 

" Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

7. From that ohamber, clothed in white, 

The hride came forth on her wedding-night; 
There, in that silent room helow, 
The dead lay in its shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that follow* d the prayer 
Was heard the old clock on the stair :— 

" Forever — never 1 

Never — forever !" 

8. All are scattered now and fled: 
Some are married; some are dead; 
And when I ask, with thsehs of pain, 

" Ah ! when shall they all meet again? ' 
As in the days long since gone by?" 
The ancient time-piece makes reply,— 

" Forever — never ! 

Never — forever I" 

9. Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care. 
And death, and time, shall disappear! 
Forever there, hut never here ! 

The horologe of eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly : — 

" Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 



LESSON CM. 

EMMETTS VINDICATION. 

Robxkt Emmbtt, the Irish patriot, was born in 1780. Haying taken 
an active part in the rebellion against the Government which broke out 
in Dublin on the 23d of June, 1808, he was tried and found guilty of 
high-treason September 19th of the same year. He asked that tie judg- 
ment of Ukc court might be postponed until the next morning; but, this 
being denied him, he made the eloquent and touching speech in self- 
vindication, which is comprised in this and! the following lesson He was 
executed on the 20th of September, 1808. 

1. What have I to saj why the sentence of death should not 
be pronounced on me, according to law? I have nothing to say, 
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that can alter your predetermination, or that it would become me 
to say with any view to the mitigation of that sentence which 
you are here to pronounce, and which I most abide by. But I 
hare that to say which interests me more than life, and which' 
you have labored — as was necessarily your -office in the present 
circumstances of this oppressed country — to destroy. I have 
much to say, why my reputation should be secured from the load 
of false accusation and calumny which has been heaped upon it. 

2. I do not imagine, that, seated where you are, your minds 
can be so free from impurity as to receive the least impression 
from what I am going to utter. I have no hopes that I can 
anchor my character in the breast of a court, constituted and 
trammeled as this is. I only wish — and it is the utmost I ex- 
pect — that your lordships may suffer it to float down your 
memories, untainted by the foul breath of prejudice, until it finds 
some more hospitable harbor, to shelter it from the storms by 
which it is at present buffeted. 

8. Were I only to suffer death, after being adjudged guilty by 
your tribunal, I should bow in silence, and meet the fate that 
awaits me without a murmur. But the sentence of the law 
which delivers my body to the executioner will, through the 
ministry of that law, labor, in its own vindication, to consign 
my character to obloquy; for there must be guilt somewhere, — 
whether in the sentence of the court or in the catastrophe, pos- 
terity must determine. A man in my situation, my lords, has 
not only to encounter the difficulties of fortune, and the force of 
power over minds which it has corrupted or subjugated, but the 
difficulties of established prejudice: the man dies, but his 
memory lives. That mine may not perish, that it may live in 
the respect of my countrymen, I seize upon this opportunity to 
vindicate myself from some of the charges alleged against me. 

4. When my spirit shall have been wafted to a more friendly 
port, when my shade shall have joined those bands of martyred 
heroes who have shed their blood on the scaffold and in the field, 
in defence of their country and of virtue, this is my hope : I 
wish that my memory and name may animate those who survive 
me, while I look down with complacency on the destruction of 
that perfidious government, which upholds its domination by 
blasphemy of the Most High; which displays its power over 
man as over the beasts of the forest; which sets man upon his 
brother, and lifts his hand, in the name of God, against the 
throat of his fellow who believes or doubts a little more or a little 
lees than the government standard, — a government which is 
steeled to barbarity by the cries of orphans, and the tears of 
the widows which it has made. (Here Lord Nprbwry said, 
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" Weak and wicked enthusiasts like you can never accomplish 
their wild designs") 

b. I appeal to the immaculate God, to the throne of heaven, 
before which I must shortly appear, to the blood of the murdered 
patriots who have gone before, that my conduct has been, through 
all this peril, and through all my purposes, governed only by the 
convictions which I have uttered, and by no other view than that 
of the emancipation of my country from the superinhuman op- 
pression under which she has so long and too patiently travailed ; 
and that I confidently and assuredly hope, that, wild and chime- 
rical as it may appear, there is still union and strength in Ire- 
land to accomplish this noblest enterprise. Of this I speak with 
the confidence of intimate knowledge, and with the consolation 
that appertains to that confidence. 

6. Think not, my lords, I say this for the petty gratification 
of giving you a transitory uneasiness; a man who never yet 
raised his voice to assert a lie, will not hazard his character with 
posterity by asserting a falsehood on a subject so important to 
his country, and on an occasion like this. Yes, my lords, a man 
who does not wish to have his epitaph written until his country 
is liberated, will not leave a weapon in the power of envy, nor a 
pretence to impeach the probity which he means to preserve even 
in the grave to which tyranny consigns him. Again I say that 
what I have spoken was not intended for your lordships, — whose 
situation I commiserate rather than envy : my expressions were 
for my countrymen ; if there is a true Irishman present, let my 

last words cheer him in the hour of his affliction (Here he 

was interrupted by the court.) 

7. I have always understood it to be the duty of a judge, when 
a prisoner has been convicted, to pronounce the sentence of the 
law ; I have also understood the judges sometimes think it the?* 
duty to hear with patience, and to speak with humanity, — to ex- 
hort the victim of the laws, and to offer with tender benignity 
their opinions of the motives by which he was actuated in the 
crime of which he had been Adjudged guilty. That a judge has 
thought it his duty so to have done, I have no doubt; but where 
is the boasted freedom of your institutions, where is the vaunted 
impartiality, clemency, and mildness of your courts of justice! 
if an unfortunate prisoner, whom your policy and not your justice 
is about to deliver into the hands of the executioner, is not suf- 
fered to explain his motives sincerely and truly, and to vindicate 
the principles by which he was actuated? 

8. My lords, it may be a part of the system of angry justice 
to bow a man's mind by humiliation to the proposed ignominy of 
the scaffold; but worse to me than the proposed shame, or tht 
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scaffold's terrors, would be the shame of such foul and unfounded 
imputations as have been laid against me in this court. You, 
my lord, are a judge ; I am the accused culprit : I am a man ; 
you are a man also. By a revolution of power we might change 
places, though we never could characters. If I stand at the bar 
of this court and dare not vindicate my character, how dare you 
calumniate it ? Does the sentence of death, which your unhal- 
lowed policy inflicts on my body, also condemn my tongue to 
silence, and my reputation to reproach ? 

9. Your executioner may abridge the period of my existence, 
but while I exist, I shall not forbear to vindicate my character 
and motives from your aspersions ; and, as a man to whom fame 
is dearer than life, I will make the last use of that life in doing 
justice to that reputation which is to live after me, and which is 
the only legacy I can leave to those I honor and love,- and for 
whom I am proud to perish. As men, my lords, we must appear 
on the great day at one common tribunal ; and it will then remain 
for the Searcher of all hearts to show a collected universe who 
was engaged in the most virtuous actions, or actuated by the 

purest motives, — by the country's oppressors, or {Here Lord 

Norbury said, "Listen, sir, to the sentence of the law/ 9 ) 

10. My lords, shall a dying man be denied the legal privilege 
of exculpating himself in the eves of the community of an un- 
deserved reproach thrown upon him during his trial, by charging 
him with ambition and attempting to cast away, for a paltry con- 
sideration, the liberties of his country ? Why did your lordships 
insult me — or, rather, why insult justice — in demanding of me 
why sentence of death should not be pronounced ? I know, my 
lord, that form prescribes that you should ask the question ; the 
form also presumes the right of answering. This, no doubt, may 
be dispensed with, and so might the whole ceremony of the trial, 
since sentence was already pronounced at the castle before your 
jury was empanneled. Your lordships are but the priests of the * 
oracle, and I submit; but I insist on the whole of the forms. 
(Mare Mr. Emmett paused, but was told by the court to proceed.) 



LESSON CUI. 



EMMETT'S YmDIQATlOK.— (Concluded.) 

1. I AM charged with being an emissary of France. An 
emissary of France I — and for what end ? It is alleged I wish to 
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sell the independence of my country. And for what end 7 Ww 
this the object of my ambition ? And is this the mode by which 
a tribunal of justice reconciles contradictions ? No ! I am do 
emissary; and my ambition was to hold a place among the de- 
liverers of my country,— not in power, nor in profit, but in the 
glory of the achievement. Sell my country's independence to 
France ! And for what ? Was it for a change of masters ? No ; 
but for ambition. my country! was it personal ambition 
that could influence me ? Had it been the soul of my actions, 
could I not, by my education and fortune, by the rank and con- 
sideration of my family, have placed myself among the proudest 
of my oppressors ? 

2. My country was my idol : to it I sacrificed every selfish, 
every endearing sentiment ; and for it I now offer up my life. 
God ! No, my lord ! I acted as an Irishman, determined on 
delivering my country from the yoke of a foreign and unrelent- 
ing tyranny, and from the more galling yoke of a domestic faction. 
It was the wish of my heart to extricate my country from, this 
doubly-riveted despotism. I wished to place her independence 
beyond the reach of any power on earth. I wished to exalt her 
to that proud station in the world which she is destined to 
occupy. 

3. Connection with France was, indeed, intended; but only 
as far as mutual interest would sanction or require. Were the 
French to assume any authority inconsistent with the purest in- 
dependence, it would be the signal for their destruction. We 
sought aid ; and we sought it as we had assurance we should ob- 
tain it, — as auxiliaries in war, and allies in peace. Were the 
French to come as invaders or enemies, uninvited by the wishes 
of the people, I would meet them on the beach with a sword in 
one hand and a torch in the other. I would meet them with all 
the destructive fury of war, and I would animate you, my 
countrymen, to immolate them in their boats before they had 
contaminated the soil of my country. 

4. If they succeeded in landing, and if forced to retire before 
superior discipline, I would dispute*every inch of ground, burn 
every blade of grass, and the last intrenchment of liberty should 
be my grave. What I could not do myself, if I should fall, I 
would leave as a last charge to my countrymen to accomplish ; 
because I should feel conscious that life is unprofitable when a 
foreign nation holds my country in subjection. But it was not 
as an enemy that the succors of France were to land. I looked 
indeed, for 'the assistance of France ; but I wished to prove to 
France and to the world, that Irishmen deserved to be assisted; 
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that they were indignant at slavery, and ready to assert the inde- 
pendence and liberty of their country ! 

5. I wished to procure for my country the guarantee which 
Washington procured for America, — to procure an aid whose 
example would be as important as its valor, — allies disciplined, 
gallant, pregnant with science and experience ; who would per- 
ceive the good and polish the rough points of our character; who 
would come to us as strangers, and leave us as friends, after 
sharing our perils, and elevating our destiny. These were my 
objects; not to receive new taskmasters, but to expel old tyrants. ' 
These were my views, and these only became Irishmen. It wa& 
for these ends I sought aid from France, — because France, even 
as an enemy, could not be more implacable than the enemy 
already in the bosom of my country. 

6. I have been charged with that importance, in the efforts to 
emancipate my country, as to be considered the keystone of the 
combination of Irishmen, or, as your lordship expressed it, "the 
life and blood of the conspiracy." You do me honor overmuch. 
You have given to the subaltern all the credit of a superior. 
There are men engaged in this conspiracy who are not only 
superior to me, but even to your own conceptions of yourself, 
my lord, — men before the splendor of whose genius and virtues 
I should bow with respectful deference, and who would think 
themselves dishonored to be called your friends, who would not 
disgrace themselves by shaking your blood-stained hand. 

7. What, my lord ! shall you tell me, on the passage to the 
scaffold which tyranny has erected for my murder, that I am 
accountable for all the blood that has been and will be shed in 
this struggle of the oppressed against the oppressor ? Shall yon 
tell me this, and must I be so very a slave as not to repel it? 
(Mere he was interrupted.} I do not fear to approach the 
Omnipotent Judge, to answer for the conduct of my whole life ; 
and am I to be appalled and falsified by a mere remnant of 
mortality here ? By you too, who, if it were possible to collect 
all tb$ innocent blood you have shed, in your unhallowed minis- 
try, in one great reservoir, your lordship might swim in it! 
(Here the judge interfered.} 

8. Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with dis 
honor ! Let no man attaint my memory by believing that I could 
haye engaged in any cause but that of my country's liberty and 
independence, or that I could have become the pliant minion ot 
power in the oppression or the miseries of my countrymen 
The proclamation of the provisional government speaks for oui 
views: no inference can be tortured from it to countenance 
barbarity or debasement at home, or subjection, humiliation, c* 
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treachery from abroad. I would not have submitted to a foreign 
oppressor, for the same reason that I would resist the present 
domestio tyrant. In the dignity of freedom I would have fought 
on the threshold of my country; and its enemy should only 
enter by passing over my lifeless corpse. 

9. And am I,. who lived but for my country, and who have 
subjected myself to the dangers of the jealous and watchful 
oppressor, and the bondage of the grave, only to give my country- 
men their rights, and my country her independence, — am I to be 

' loaded with calumny, and not sufferedyto resent or repel it? No ! 
God forbid ! If the spirits of the illustrious dead participate in 
the concerns and cares of those who are dear to them in this 
transitory life; ever dear and venerated shade of my departed 
father, look down with scrutiny upon the conduct of your suffer- 
ing son, and see if I have ever, for a moment, deviated from 
those principles of morality and patriotism, which it was your 
care to instil into my youthful mind, and for which I am now to 
offer up my life. 

10. My lords, you are impatient for the sacrifice. The blood 
which you seek is not congealed by the artificial terrors that 
surround your victim ; it circulates warmly and unruffled, through 
the channels which God created for nobler purposes, but which 
you are bent to destroy for purposes so grievous that they cry to 
Heaven. Be yet patient. I have but a few words more to say. 
I am going to my cold and silent grave : my lamp of life is 
nearly extinguished; my race is run; the grave opens to receive 
me, and I sink into its bosom. 

11. I have but one request to make at my departure from this 
world. It is the charity of its silence ! Let no man write my 
epitaph; for, as no man who knows my motives dare now vin- 
dicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse them. Let 
them and me repose in obscurity and peace, and my tomb remain 
uninsoribed, until other times and other men can do justice to 
my character. When my country takes her place among the 
nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let my epitajh be 
written ! I have done. 
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LESSON CLm. 

THE DREAM OF CLARENCE. 

FROM 8HAK8PBABB. 

Clarence, Brakenbury. 

BraJcenbury. Why looks your grace so heavily to-day? 

Clarence. Oh, I have pass'd a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 
That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Brak. What was your dream, my lord ? I pray you, tell me 

Clar. Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embark' d, to cross to Burgundy; 
And, in my company, my brother (Jloster, 
Who, from my cabin, tempted me to walk * 
Upon the hatches: thence we look'd toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befallen us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloster stumbled ; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
heaven ! methought, what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnawM upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearly 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men's skulls; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As 'twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay scatter* d by. 

Brak. Had you such leisure in the time of death, , 

To gaze upon these secrets of the deep? 

Ufar. Methought I had; and often did I strive 
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To yield the ghost; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air; 
But smother* d it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak. Awaked you not with this sore agony? 

Clar. Oh, no; my dream was lengthened after life; 
Oh, then began the tempest to my soul ! 
I pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
The first that there did greet my stranger-soul 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick; 
Who cried aloud, " What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarch/ afford false Clarence?" 
And so he vanish' d. Then came wandering by 
A shadow, like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; and he shriek' d out aloud, • 
" Clarence is come! — false, fleeting, perjured Clarence/ 
That stabb'd me in the field by Tewksbury: 
Seize on him, furiesjl take him to your torments /" 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ* d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 
I trembling waked, and, for a season after, 
Could not believe but that I was in hell; 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 

Brak, No marvel, lord, that it affrighted you; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Clar. Brakenbury, I have done these tilings, 
That now give evidence against my soul, 
For Edward's sake, and see how he requites me! 

God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, 
But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: 

Oh, spare my guiltless wife and my poor children ! 

1 pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me; 
My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

Brak. I will, my lord; God give your grace good reat! 

(Clabence reposes himself on a chair ) 
Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide night* 
Princes have their titles for their glories, 
An outward honor for an inward toil;.. 
And for unfelt imaginations 
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They often feel a world of restless caresj 
So that, between their titles and low name, 
There's nothing differs but the outward fame. 



LESSON CLIV. 
ROBERT BURNS. 

BY PROF. WILSON. 



Bobist Burns, the celebrated Scottish poet, was born in Ayrshire, 
one of the western counties of Scotland, in 1769, and died at Dumfries 
in 1796. 

1. Burns is by far the greatest poet that ever sprung from 
the bosom of the people, and lived and died in an humble con- 
dition. Indeed, no country in the world but Scotland could have 
produced such a man ; and he will be forever regarded as the 
glorious representative of the genius of his country. He was 
born a poet, if ever man was; and .to his native genius alone ia 
owing the perpetuity of his feme. For he manifestly had never 
very deeply studied poetry as an art, nor reasoned much about 
its principles, nor looked abroad with the wide ken of intellect 
for objects and subjects on which to pour out his inspiration. 

2. The condition of the peasantry of Scotland — the happiest, 
perhaps, that Providence ever allowed to the children of labor — 
was not surveyed and speculated upon by him as the' field of 
poetry, but as the field of his own existence ; and he chronicled 
the events that passed there, not merely as food for his imagina- 
tion as a poet, but as food for his heart as a man. Hence, when 
inspired to compose poetry, poetry came gushing up. from the 
well of his human affections, and he had nothing more to do than 
to pour it, like streams irrigating a meadow, in many a cheerful 

2, tide over the drooping flowers and fading verdure of life. 

3. Imbued with vivid perceptions, warm feelings, and strong 
passions, he sent his own existence into that of all things, animate 
and inanimate, around him; and not an occurrence in hamlet, 
village, or town, affecting in any way the happiness of the human 
heart, but roused as keen an interest in the soul of Burns, and 
as genial a sympathy, as if it had immediately concerned himself 
and his own individual welfare. Most other poets of rural life 
have looked on it through the aerial vail of' imagination, — often 
beautified, no doubt, by such partial concealment, and beaming 
with misty softness more delicate than the truth. But Burns 
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would not thus indulge his fancy where he had felt — felt so 
poignantly— all the agonies and all the transports of life. 

£ He looked around him, and, when he saw the smoke of the 
cottage rising up quietly and unbroken to heaven, he knew (for 
he had seen and blessed it) the quiet joy and unbroken content- 
ment that slept below; and, when he saw it dwren and dispersed 
by the winds, he knew also but too well (for too sorely had he 
felt them) those agitations and disturbances which had shook 
him till he wept on his chaff bed. In reading his poetry, there- 
fore, we know what unsubstantial dreams are those of the golden 
age. But bliss beams upon us with a more subduing brightness 
through the dim melancholy that shrouds lowly life ; and when 
the peasant Burns rises up in his might as Burns the poet, and 
is seen to derive all that might from the life which at this hour 
the peasantry of Scotland are leading, our hearts leap up within 
us, because that such is our country, and such the nobility of her 
children. 

5. There is no delusion, no affectation, no exaggeration, no 
falsehood, in the spirit of Burns's poetry. He rejoices like an 
untamed enthusiast, and he weeps like a prostrate penitent. In 
joy and in grief the whole man appears. Some of his finest 
effusions were poured out before he left the fields of his child- 
hood? and when he scarcely hoped for other auditors than his 
own heart and the simple dwellers of the hamlet. He wrote not 
to please or surprise others, — we speak of those first effusions, — 
but his own creative delight; and, even after he had discovered 
his power to kindle the sparks of nature wherever they slum- 
bered, the effect to be produced seldom seems to have been con- 
sidered by him, assured that his poetry could not fail to produce 
the same passion in the hearts of other men from which it boiled 
oyer in his own. 

6. Out of himself, and beyond his own nearest and dearest 
concerns, he well could, but he did not much love often or long to 
go. His imagination wanted not wings, broad and strong, for 
highest flights. But he was most at home when walking on 
this earth, through this world, even along the banks and braes 
of the streams of Coila. It seems as if his muse were loth to 
admit almost any thought, feeling, or image drawn from any 
other region than his native district, — the hearth-skne of his 
lather's hut, — the still or troubled chamber of his own generous 
and passionate . bosom. Dear to him the jocund laughter of the 
reapers on the cornfield,— the tears and sighs which his' own 
strains had won from the children of nature, enjoying the mid- 
day hour of rest beneath the shadow of the hedgerow-tree. 

7. With what pathetic personal power, from all the cirounv 
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stances of lib character an<J condition, do many of his humblest 
lines affect us! Often, too often, as we hear him singing, we- 
think that we see him suffering ) " Most musical, most melan- 
choly, he often is, even in his merriment ! In him, alas ! the 
transports of inspiration are but too closely allied with realities, 
— kindred agonies. The strings of his lyre sometimes yield their 
finest music to the sighs of remorse or repentance. Whatever, 
therefore, be the faults or defects of the poetry of Barns, — and 
no doubt it has many, — it has, beyond all that was ever written, 
this greatest of all merits, — intense, life-pervading, and life- 
breathing truth. 



LESSON CLV. 

TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, ON TURNING IT DOWN WITH A 
PLOUGH. 

BY BOBERT BUBNS. • 

1. Stow, dust 8. Glinted, peeped. 4. JBield, shelter. 4. Hutie, dry, 
barren. 

1. Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stour 

Thy slender stem : 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem I 

2. Alas, if 8 not thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, 

Wi' speckled breast, 
When upward springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

3. Cauld blew the bitter, biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth, 

Amid the storm ! 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

4. The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield; 
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But thou, beneath the random bield 
0* clod or stane, 

Adorns the histie stibble-field, 
Unseen, alane. 

v 5. There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise; 
, But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies ! 

6. Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starred ! 
Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'ei, 

7. Such fate to suffering worth is given, 

Who long with wants and woes has striven,- 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery' 8 brink, 
Till, wrench'd of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruin'd, sink. 

8. E'en thou who mourn'st the daisy's fete, 
That fate is thine, — no distant date ; 
Stern ruin's ploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom ; 
* Till, crush'd beneath the furrow's weight, 

Shall be thy doom ? 



LESSON CLVL 
ANCIENT AND MODERN PRODUCTIONS. 

BT 0. SUMNBB. 

1. The classics possess a peculiar charm, from the circumstance 
that they have been the models, I might almost say the masters, 
of composition and thought in all ages. In the contemplation 
of these august teachers of mankind, we are filled with conflict- 
ing emotions. They are the early voice of the world, better 
remembered and more cherished still than all the intermediate 
words that have been utteved, as the lessons of childhood still 
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. haunt us when the impressions of later years have been effaced 
from the mind. But they show with most unwelcome frequency 
the tokens of the world's childhood, before passion had yielded 
to the sway of reason and the affections. They want the highest 
charm of purity, of righteousness, of elevated sentiments, of love 
to God and man. 

2. It is not in the frigid philosophy of the porch and academy 
that we are to seek these ; not in the marvellous teachings of 
Socrates, as they come mended by the mellifluous words of Plato ; 
not in the resounding line of Homer, on whose inspiring tale of 
blood Alexander pillowed his head ; not in the animated strain 
of Pindar, where virtue is pictured in the successful strife of an 
athlete at the Isthmian games ; not in the torrent of Demosthenes, 
dark with 6elf-love and the spirit of vengeance ; not in the fitful 
philosophy and intemperate eloquence of Tully ; not in the genial 
libertinism of Horace, or the stately atheism of Lucretius. No; 
these must not be our masters; in none of these are we to seek 
the way of life. For eighteen Hundred years the spirit of these 
writers has been engaged in weaponless contest with the Sermon 
*n the Mount, and those two sublime commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. The strife is still pending. 
Heathenism, which has possessed itself of such siren forms, is 
not yet exorcised. It still tempts the young, controls the affairs 
of active life, and haunts the meditations of age. 

3. Our own productions, though they may yield to those of 
the ancients in the arrangement of ideas, in method, in beauty 
of form, and in freshness of illustration, are immeasurably supe- 
rior in the truth, delicacy, and elevation of their sentiments, — 
above all, in the benign recognition of that great Christian reve- 
lation, the brotherhood of man. How vain are eloquence and 
poetry compared with this heaven -descended truth ! Put in one 
scale that simple utterance, and in the other the lore of antiquity 
with its accumulating glosses and commentaries, and the last will 
be light and trivial in the balance. Greek poetry has been 
likened to the song of the nightingale as she sits in the rich, 
symmetrical crown of the palm-tree, trilling her thick-warbled 
notes ; but even this is less sweet and tender than the music of 
the human heart. 
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LESSON CLVIL 



BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 

BT MRS. HBMAK8. 

1. The warrior boVd his crested head, and tamed his heart of 

fire, 
Aad sued the haughty king to free his long-imprison'd sire; 
" I bring thee here my fortress-keys, I bring my captive train, 
I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord : oh, break my father's 

chain !" 

2. " Rise, rise ! even now thy father comes, a ransom'd man this 

day : 
Mount thy good horse, and thou and I will meet him on his way." 
Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on his steed, 
And urged, as if with lance in rest, the charger's foamy speed. 

8. And. lo 1 from far, as on they pressed, there came a glittering 

band, 
With one that midst them stately rode, as a leader in the land; 
" Now haste, Bernardo, haste ; for there, in very truth, is he, — 
The father whom thy faithful heart hath yearn' d so long to see." 

4. His dark eye flash'd ; his proud breast heaved ; his cheeks' blood 

oame and went; 
He reach'd that gray-hair' d chieftain's side, and there, dismount- 
ing, bent; 
A lowly knee to earth he bent; his father's hand he took : 
What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirit shook? 

5. That hand was cold, — a frozen thing: it dropp'd from his like 

lead; 
He look'd up to the face above, — the face was of the dead. 
A plume waved o'er the noble brow, — the brow was fix'd and 

white; 
He met at last his father's eyes, but in them was no sight. 

6. Up from the ground he sprung, and gazed, — but who could 

paint that gaze ? 
Ihey hush'd their very hearts, that saw its horror and amaze : 
They might have chain'd him, as before that stony form he stood, 
For the power was stricken from his arm, and from his lip this 
• Wood 
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7. " Father/' at length he murmur* d low, and wept like child- 

hood then; N 

Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of warlike men ! 
He thought on all his glorious hopes, and all his young renown ; 
He flung the falchion from his side, and in the dust sat dowiu 

8. Then, covering with his steel-gloved hands his darkly mournful 

brow : — 
11 No more, there is no more," he said, " to lift the sword for 

now: 
My king is false, my hope betrayM, my father, — oh, the worth, 
The glory, and the loveliness, are pass'd away from earth ! 

9. " I thought to stand where banners waved, my sire, beside 

thee yet I 
I would that there our kindred blood on Spain's free soil had met! 
Thou wouldst have known my spirit then, — for thee my fields 

were won ; 
And thou hast perish' d in thy chains as though thou hadst no 

son!" 

10. Then, starting from the ground once more, he seized the 

monarch's rein, 
Amidst the pale and wilder'd looks of all that courtier-train ; 
And, with a fierce, overmastering grasp, the rearing war-horse led, 
And sternly set them fece to face, — the king before the dead. 

11. " Came I not forth upon thy pledge, my father's hand to kiss ? 
Be still, and gaze thou on, false king, and tell me, what is this ? 
The voice, the glance, the heart I sought, — give answer : where 

are they ? 
If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soul, send life through this 
cold clay. 

12. "Into these glassy eyes put Hght; — be still, keep down thine 

ire ! — 
Bid those white lips a blessing speak, — this earth is not my sire ; 
Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my blood was 

shed ) ' 

Thou canst not ? and a king ? His dust be mountains on thy head !" 

13. He loosed the steed; his slack hand fell ; upon the silent face 
He cast one long, deep, troubled look, then turn'd from that sad 

place ; 
His hope was crush'd, his after-fate untold in martial strain, 
His banner led the spears no more amidst the hills of Spain. 
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LESSON CLVm. 

PEDANTS SEEKING PATRONAGE. 

Digit, a mathematician ; Trill, a musician ; Sesqui£edalia, 
a linguist and philosopher; Drone, a servant of Mr. Morrell^ 
in whose house the scene is laid. 

Digit, alone. 

Digit. If theologians are in want of a proof that mankind 
are daily degenerating, le$ them apply to me, Archimedes Digit 
I can tarnish them with one as clear as any demonstration in 
Euclid's third or fifth book; and it is this: — the sublime and 
exalted science of Mathematics is falling into general disuse. 
Oh, that the patriotic inhabitants of this extensive country 
should suffer so degrading a circumstance to exist! Why, 
yesterday I asked a lad of fifteen which he preferred, Algebra 
or Geometry ; and he told me — oh, horrible ! he told me he had 
never studied them! I was thunder-struck; I was astonished; 
I was petrified ! Never studied Geometry ! never studied Algebra 
and fifteen years old ! The dark ages are returning. Heathen- 
ish obscurity will soon overwhelm the world, unless I do some- 
thing immediately to enlighten it ; and for £his purpose I have 
now applied to Mr. Morrell, who lives here, and is celebrated for 
his patronage of learning and learned men. (A knock at the 
door,) Who waits there ? 

{Enter Drone.) 

Is JIr. Morrell at home ? 

Drone. {Speaking very slowly.) Can't say; s'pose he' is; 
indeed, I am sure he is, or was just now. 

Digit. Why, I could solve an equation while you are answer- 
ing a question of five words, — I mean, if the unknown terms 
were all on one side of the equation. Can I see him ? 

Drone. There is nobody in this house by the name of Quation. 

Digit. {Aside.) Now, here's a fellow that cannot distinguish 
between an algebraic term and the denomination of his master ! 
(Al&ud.) I wish to .see Mr. Morrell upon an affair of infinite 
importance. 

Drone. Oh, very likely, sir. I will inform him that Mr. Qaa- 
tion wishes to see him (mimicking) upon an affair of infinite 
importance. 

Digit. No, no. Digit — Digit. My name is Digit. 

Drone. Oh, Mr. Digy-Digy. Very likely. (Exit *Drone.) 
• 
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Digit. (Alone.) That fellow is certainly a negative quantity. 
He is minus common sense. If this Mr. Morrell is the man I 
take him to be, he cannot but patronize my talents. Should he 
not, I don't know how I shall obtain a new coat. I have worn 
this ever since I began to write my theory of sines and cotangents; 
and my elbows have so often formed right angles with the surface 
of my table, that a new coat is very necessary. But here comes 
Mr. Morrell. 

(Enter Sesquipedalia.) 

Sir, (bowing low,) I am your most mathematical servant. I am 
sorry, sir, to give you this trouble ; but an affair of consequence 
— (putting the rags over his elbows)— an affair of consequence, 
as your servant informed you 

Sesquipedalia. Servus non est mihi, Domine ; that is, I have 
no servant, sir. I presume you have erred in your calculation f 
and — — 

Digit. No, sir. The calculations I am about to present you 
are founded on the most correct theorems of Euclid. You may 
examine them, if you please. They are contained in this smah 
manuscript. (Producing a folio.) 

Sesq. Sir, you have bestowed a degree of interruption upon 
my observations. I was about, or, according to the Latins, 
futurus sum, to give you a little information concerning the 
luminary who appears to have deceived your vision. My name, 
sir, is Tullius Maro Titus Crispus Sesquipedalia ; by profession a 
linguist and philosopher. The most abstruse points in physios 
or metaphysics are to me as transparent as ether. I have come 
to this house for, the purpose of obtaining the patronage of a 
gentleman who befriends all the literati. Now, sir, perhaps I 
• have iuduced conviction in mente tua, that is, in your mind, that 
your calculation was erroneous. 

Digit. Yes, sir; as to your person, I was mistaken; but my 
calculations, I maintain, are correct, to the tenth part of a circu- 
lating decimal. 

Sesq. But what is the subject of your manuscript ? Have you 
discussed the infinite divisibility of matter ? 

Digit. No, sir; we cannot reckon infinity; and I have nothing 
to do with subjects that cannot be reckoned. 

Sesq. Why, I can reckon about it. I reckon it is divisible ad 
infinitum. But perhaps your work is upon the materiality of 
light; and, if so, which side of the question do you espouse?. 

Digit. Oh, sir, I think it quite immaterial. 

Sesq. What! light immaterial t Do you say light is i»± 
material? 
Digit No ; I say it is quite immaterial which side of the 
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?uestion I espouse. I have nothing to do with it. And, besides, 
am a bachelor, and do not mean to espouse any thing at present 

Sesq. Do you write upon the attraction of cohesion ? You 
know matter has the properties of attraction and repulsion ? 

Digit. I care nothing about matter, so I can find enough for 
mathematical demonstration. 

Sesq. I cannot conceive what you have written upon, then. 
Oh, it must be the centripetal and centrifugal motions. 

Digit. (Peevishly.) No, no I I wish Mr. Morrell would come. 
Sir, I have no motions but such as I can make with my pencil 
upon my slate, thus. (Figuring upon his hand.) Six, minus 
four, plus two, equal eight, minus six, plus two. There ! those 
are my notions. 

Sesq. Oh, I perceive you grovel in the depths of Arithmetic ! 
I suppose you never soared into the regions of philosophy ! You 
never thought of the vacuum which has so long filled the heads 
of philosophers ! 

Digit Vacuum ! (Putting his hand to his forehead.) Let 
me think. 

Sesq. Ha ! What ! have you got it sub manu } that is, undei 
your hand ? Ha, ha, ha ! 

Digit. Eh ! under my hand ? What do you mean, sir ? — that 
my head* is a vacuum? Would you insult me, sir? — insult 
Archimedes Digit ? Why, sir, I'll cipher you into infinite divisi- 
bility. I'll set you on an inverted cone, and give you a centri* 
petal and centrifugal motion out of the window, sir ! I'll tear 
you up by the roots, and scatter your solid contents to the winds, 
sir! 

Sesq. Da veniam, that is, pardon me : it was merely a lapsus 
linguae, that is 

Digit. Well, sir, I am not fond of lapsus linguaes, at all, sir. 
However, if you did not mean to offend, I accept your apology. 
I wish Mr. Morrell would come. 

Sesq. But, sir, is your work upon mathematics? 

Digit. Yes, sir. In this manuscript I have endeavored to eluci- 
date the squaring of the circle. 

Sesq. But, sir, a square circle is a contradiction in terms. 
You cannot make one. 

Digit. I perceive you are a novice in this sublime science. 
The object is to find a square which shall be equal to a given 
circle; which I have done by a rule drawn from the radii of the 
circle, and the diagonal of the square. And', by my rule, the 
area of the square will equal the area of the circle. 

Sesq. Your terms are to me incomprehensible. Diagonal is 
derived from the Greek. Dia and gonia, that is, " through the 
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corner" But I don't see what it has : to do with a circle; for, if 
I understand aright, a circle, like a sphere, has no corners. 

Digit. You appear to be very ignorant of the science of 
numbers. Your life must be very insipidly spent in poring over 
philosophy and the dead languages. You never tasted, as I have, 
the pleasure arising from the investigation of an abstruse prob- 
lem, or the discovery of a new rule in quadratic equations. 

Sesq. Poh! poh! (Turns round in disgust and hits Digit 
cith his cane.') 

Digit. Oh, you villain ! 

Sesq. I wish, sir 

Digit. And so do I wish, sir, that that cane was raised to the 
fourth power, and laid over your head as many times as there 
are units in a thousand. Oh ! Oh ! 

Sesq. Did my cane come in contact with — I must confess, 

Etiter Trill. 
But here is Mr. Morrell. Salve Domine! Sir, your most 
obedient. 

Trill. Which of you, gentlemen, is Mr. Morrell ? 

Sesq. Oh, neither, sir. I took you for that gentleman . 

TrxU. No, sir ; I am a teacher of music. Flute, harp, viol, 
violin, violoncello, organ, or any thing of the kind ; any instru- 
ment you can mention. I have just been displaying my powers 
at a concert, and come recommended to the patronage of Mr. 
Morrell. 

Sesq. For the same purpose are that gentleman and myself 
here. 

Digit. (Stift rubbing his shin.) Oh ! Oh ! 

Trxd. Has the gentleman the gout ? I have heard of its 
being cured by music. Shall I sing you a tune ? Hem ! hem ! 
Fa! 

Digit. No, no ! I want none of your tunes. I'd make that 
philosopher sipg, though, and dance too, if he hadn't made a 
vulgar fraction of my leg. 

Sesq. In veritate, that is, in truth, it' happened forte, that is, 
by chance. 

Trill. (Talking to himself.) If B be flat, mi is in E, 

Digit. Ay, sir, this is only an integral part of your conduct 
ever since you came into this house. You have continued to 
multiply your insults in the abstract ratio of a geometrical pro- 
gression, and at last have proceeded to violence. The dignity of 
Archimedes Digit never experienced such a reduction descending 
before. 

TriU. (To himself.) Twiee fa, sol, fa, and then comes w again. 
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Digit. U Mr. Morrell does not admit me soon, I'll leave the 
house, while my head is on my shoulders. 

Trill. Gentlemen, you neither keep time nor chord. But, if 
you can sing, we will carry a trio before we go. 

Sesq. Can you sing an ode of Horace or Anacreon ? I should 
like to hear one of them. 

Digit. I had rather hear you sing a demonstration of the forty- 
seventh proposition, first hook. 

Trill. I never heard of those performers, sir : where did they 
belong ? 

Sesq* They did belong to Italy and Greece. 

Trul. Ah ! Italy. There are our best masters, such as Morelli 
and Fuselli. Can you favor me with some of their compositions? 

Sesq. Oh, yes ; if you have a taste that way, I can furnish 
you with them, and with Virgil, Sallust, Cicero, Caosar, and 
Quintilian ; and I have an old Greek lexicon which I can spare. 

Trill. Ad libitum, my dear sir, they will make a handsome 
addition to my musical library. 

Digit. But, sir, what pretensions have you to the patronage of 
Mr. Morrell ? I don't believe you can square the circle 

Sesq. Nor prove the infinite divisibility of matter. 

Trill. Pretensions, sir! I have gained a victory over the great 
Tantamarrarra, the new opera-singer, who pretended to vie with 
me. 'Twas in the symphony of Handel's Oratorio of Saul, where, 
you know, every thing depends upon the tempo giusto, and where 
the prima should proceed in smorzando, and the secondo, agitato. 
But he was on the third ledger-line, I was an octave below, when, 
with a sudden appoggiatura, I rose to D in alt, and conquered 
him. 

Enter Drone. 

Drone. My master says how he will wait on you, gentlemen* 

Digit. What is your name, sir ? 

Drone. Drone, at your service. 

Digit. No, no ; you need not drone at my service. A very 
applicable name, however. 

Sesq. Drone ? That is derived from the Greek Draon } that is, 
flying or moving swiftly. 

Trill. He seems to move in andante measure ; that is, to the 
tune of Old Hundred. 

Drone. Very likely, gentlemen. 

Digit. Well, as I came first, I will enter first: 

Sesq. Right. You shall be the antecedent, I the subsequent, 
and Mr. Trill the consequent. 

Trill. Bight. I was always a man of consequence, — Fa, sol, 
la, fa, sol, So. {Singing as he goes out.) 
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LESSON CLIX. 

A SHOWER. 

BY J. W. MILLER. 

James William Miller, an American writer, was born in 1802, an J 
died in 1829. Mr. N. P. Willis describes him as baying been " a man of 
exceeding sensitiveness, and great delicacy, both of native- disposition 
and culture." 

1. The pleasant rain ! the pleasant rain ! 

By fits it plashing falls 
On twangling leaf, and dimpling pool; 

How sweet its warning calls 4 
They know it, — all the bosomy vales, 

High slopes, and verdant meads; 
The queenly elms and princely oaks 

Bow down their grateful heads. 

2. The withering grass, and fading flowers, 

And drooping shrubs, look gay; 
The bubbly brook, with gladlier song, 

Hies on its endless way ! 
All things of earth, all grateful things! 

Put on their robes of cheer ; 
They hear the sound of the warning burst, 

And know the rain is near. 

3. It comes ! it comes ! the pleasant rain ! 

I drink its cooler breath ; 
It is rich with sighs of fainting flowers, 

And roses' fragrant death ; 
It hath kiss'd the tomb of the lily pale. 

The beds where violets die, 
And it bears its life on its living wings : 

I feel it wandering by. 

4. And yet it comes ! the lightning's flash 

Hath torn the lowering cloud ; 
With a distant roar, and a nearer crash, 

Out bursts the thunder loud ! 
It comes with a rush of a god's descent 

On the hush'd and trembling earth, 
To visit the shrines of the hallow' d groves, 

Where a poet's soul had birth. 
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5. With a rush, as of a thousand steeds, 

Is the mighty god's descent ; 
Beneath the weight of his passing tread, , 

The conscious groves are bent. 
His heavy tread, — it is lighter now, 

And yet it passeth on; ■ , 

And now it is up, with a sudden lift: 

The pleasant rain hath gone. 

6. The pleasant rain ! the pleasant rain t 

It hath pass'd above the earth; 
I see the smile of the opening cloud, 

Like the parted lips of mirth. • 
The golden joy is spreading wide 

Along the blushing west, 
And the happy earth gives back her smiles, 

Like the glow of a grateful breast. 

7. As a blessing sinks in a grateful heart, 

That knoweth all its need, 
So came the good of the pleasant rain 

O'er hill and verdant mead. 
It shall breathe this truth on the human ear, 

In hall and cotter's home : 
That to bring the gift of a bounteous heaven,' 

The pleasant rain hath come. 



LESSON CLX. 
MACBBIAR'S ADDRESS TO THE SCOTCH COVENANTEES. 

TBOM WALTER SCOTT. 

1. Set up a standard in the land; blow a trumpet upon the 
mountains; let not the shepherd tarry by his sheepfold, nor the 
seedsman continue in the plowed field; but make the watch 
strong, sharpen the arrows, burnish the shields; name ye the 
captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, of fifties, and 
of tens; call the footmen like the rushing of winds, and cause 
the horsemen to come up like the sound of many waters; for the 
passages of the destroyers are stopped, their rods are burned, 
and the face of their men of battle hath been turned to flight. 

2. Heaven has been with you, and has broken the bow of the 
mighty; then let every man's heart be as the heart of the valiant 
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Maccabeus, — every man's hand as the hand of the mighty Sam- 
son, — every man's sword as that of Gideon, which turned not 
back from the slaughter; for the banner of reformation is spread 
abroad in the mountains in its first loveliness, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. Well is he this day that shall 
barter his house for a helmet, and sell his garment for a sword, 
and cast in his lot with the children of the covenant, even to the 
fulfilling of the promise; and woe, woe unto him who, for carnal 
ends and self-seeking, shall withhold himself from the great 
work, for the curse shall abide with him, — even the bitter curse 
of Meroz, because he came not to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. 

3. Up, then, and be doing T The blood of martyrs, reeking 
upon scaffolds, is crying for vengeance; the bones of saints, 
which lie whitening in the highways, are pleading for retribution; 
the groans of innocent captives from desolate isles of the sea, 
and from the. dungeons of the tyrants' high places, cry for 
deliverance; the prayers of persecuted Christians, sheltering 
themselves in dens and deserts from the swords of their perse- 
cutors, famished with hunger, starving with cold, lacking fire, 
food, shelter, and clothing, because they serve God rather than 
man, — all are with you, pleading, watching, knocking, storming 
the gates of Heaven in your behalf. 

4. Heaven itself shall fight for you, as the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera. Then, whoso will deserve immor- 
tal fame in this world, and eternal happiness in that which is to 
come, let them enter into God's service, and take arles at the 
hand of his servant, — a blessing, namely, upon him and his 
household, and his children to the ninth generation, even the 
blessing of the promise, forever and ever. 



LESSON CLXL 
TUBAL CAIN. 

BT CHARLX8 MAOKAY. 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when earth was young: 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung: 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 
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Till the sparks rush'd out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashion' d the sword and spear. 

And be sang, (j> 5 ) " Hurrah for my handiwork! 
Hurrah for the spear and the sword ! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord !" 

2. To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire; 
And each one pray*d for a strong steel blade, 

As the crown of his. desire : 
And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 

Till they shouted loud for glee, 
And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 

And spoils of the forest free. 
And thev sang, (p 5 ) "Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 
Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 

And hurrah for the metal true!" 

8. But a sudden change came o'er his heart, 

Ere the setting of the sun ; 
And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done : 
He saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Made war upon their kind, 
That the land was red with the blood they shed, 

In their lust for carnage blind. 
And he said, (v*f*) "Alas that ever I made, 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 
The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
. Is to slay their fellow-man !" 

4. And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe, 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smolder' d low. 
But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang, (p 5 ) " Hurrah for my handiwork V 

And the red sparks lit the air; 
"Not alone for the blade was the bright steel mad*." 

And he fashion' d the first plowshare. 
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5. And men, taught wisdom from tba.jpast, 

In friendship join'd their hands, * 
Hang the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 

And plow'd the willing lands, * % 

And sang, (©*) "Hurrah for Tubal Cain! 

Our stanch good friend is he; 
And for the plowshare and the plow 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head, • 

Or a tyrant wofdd be lord, 
Though we may thank him for the plow, 

We'll not forget the sword !" 



LESSON CLXH. 
THE DESTINY OF AMEBICA. 

BT O. S. HILIARD. 



1. We may betray the trust reposed in us; we may most 
miserably defeat the fond hopes entertained of us. We may 
become the scorn of tyrants and the jest of slaves. From our 
fate, oppression may assume a bolder front of insolence, and its 
victims sink into a darker despair 

2. In that event, how unspeakable will be our disgrace ! with 
what weight of mountains will the infamy lie upon our souls I 
The gulf of our ruin will be as deep, as the elevation we might 
have attained is high How wilt thou fall from heaven, Luci- 
fer, • son of the morning! Our beloved country with ashes for 
beauty; the golden cord of our union broken; its scattered 
fragments presenting every form of misrule, from the wildest 
anarchy to the most ruthless despotism; our "soil drenched with 
fraternal blood;" the life of man stripped of its grace and dignity; 
the prizes of honor gone, and virtue divorced from half its 
encouragements and supports : these are gloomy pictures, which 
I would not invite your imaginations to dwell upon, but only to 
glance at, for the sake of the wnraing lessons we may draw from 
them 

3. Eemembcr that we can have none of those consolations 
which sustain the patriot who mourns over the undeserved mis- 
fortunes of his country. Our Rome cannot fall, and we be inno- 
cent. No conqueror will chain us to the car of his triumph ; no 
countless swarm of Huns and Goths will bury the memorials and 
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trophies of civilised life beneath a living tide of barbarism. Our 
own selfishness, our own neglect, our own passions, and oar own 
vices, will furnish the elements of our destruction. With our 
own hands we shall tear down the stately edifice of our glory. 
We shall die by self-inflicted wounds. 

4. But we will not talk of themes like these. We will not 
think of failure, dishonor, and despair. We will elevate our 
minds to the contemplation of our high duties, and the great 
trust committed to us. We will resolve, to lay the foundations 
of our prosperity on that rock of prlVate virtue which cannot be 
shaken until the laws of the moral world are reversed. From 
our own breasts shall flow the salient springs of national increase. 
Then our success, Wr happiness, our glory, is inevitable. We 
may calmly smile at all the croakings of all the ravens, whether 
of native or foreign breed. 

5. The whole will not grow weak by the increase of its parts. 
Our growth will be like that of the mountain oak, which strikes 
its roots more deeply into the soil, and clings to it with a closer 
grasp, as its lofty head is exalted and its broad arms stretched 
out. The loud burst of joy and gratitude which this, the anni- 
versary of our independence, is breaking from the full hearts of 
a mighty people, will never cease to be heard. No chasms of 
sullen silence will interrupt its course; no discordant notes of 
sectional madness mar the general harmony. Year after year 
will increase it, by tributes from now unpeopled solitudes. The 
farthest West shall hear it and rejoice; the Oregon shall swell it 
with the voice of its waters; the Rocky Mountains shall fling 
back the glad sound from their snowy crests. 



LESSON CLXTTL 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

BT J. RODMAN DRAKE. 



Dr. Joseph Rodman Drake was born in ti*e city of New York in 1796^ 
and died in 1820. 

1. When Freedom, from her mountain-hight, 

UnfurPd her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
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And striped its pure celestial white 
With streamings of the morning light; 
Then, from his niansion in the sun, 
She call'd her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

Majestic monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear'st aloft thy. regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumping loud, 

And see the lightning glances driven, 
When strive the warriors of »the storm, 

And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven,— 
Child of the sun, to thee 'tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur-smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its Mendings shine afar 
Like rainbows op the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory. 

. Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of hope and triumph high. 

When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on, — 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimm'd the glistening bayonet, 

Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn; 

And, as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 

And, when the cannon-mouthings loud 

Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 

And gory sabres rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall ; 

Then shall thy meteor-glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall fall beneath 

Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 
% 

Flag of the seas ! on ocean's wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave ; 

When death, careering on the gale, 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 

And frighted waves rush wildly back 

Before the broadside's reeling rack, . 
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Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

5. Flag of the free heart's hope and home ! 

By angel-hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin-dome, 

And all thy hnes were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe, but fells' before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ! 



LESSON CLXIV. 
NORTHERN LABORERS. 

BY 0. 0. NATLOE. 



1. Tu£ gentleman, sir, has* misconceived the spirit and ten 
dency of Northern institutions. He is ignorant of Northern cha- 
racter. He has forgotten the history of his country. Preach 
insurrection to Northern laborers ! Who are Northern laborers ? 
The' nistory of your country is their history. The renown of 
your country is their renown. The brightness of their doings is 
emblazoned on its every page. Blot from your annals the deeds 
and the doings of Northern laborers, and the history of your 
country presents but a universal blank. 

2. Sir, who was he that disarmed the thunderer, wrested from 
his grasp the bolts of Jove, calmed the troubled ocean, became 
the central sun of the philosophical system oi his age, shedding 
his brightness and effulgence on the whole civilized world, — whom 
the great and mighty of the earth delighted to honor, who parti- 
cipated in the achievement of your independence, prominently 
assisted in molding your free institutions, and the beneficial 
effects of whose wisdom wiu be felt to the last moment of " re- 
corded lime" ? Who, sir, I asz was he ? A Northern laborer, 
—a Yankee tallow-chandler's son, — a printer's runaway boy ! 

3„ And who, let me ask the honorable gentleman, who was he 
that, ki the days of our Revolution, led forth a Northern army, — 
yes, an army of Northern laborers, — and aided the chivalry of 
South Carolina in their defense against British aggression, drove 
the spoilers from their firesides, and redeemed her fair fields from 
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foreign invaders ? Who was he ? A Narthern laborer, ft Rhode 
Island blacksmith, — the gallant General Gree^— who left his 
hammer and his forge, and went forth conquering and to conquer 
in the battle for our independence. And will you preach insur- 
rection to men like these ? 

4. Sir, our country is full of the achievement of Northern 
laborers. Where are Concord, and Lexington, and Princeton, 
and Trenton, and Saratoga, and Bunker Hill, but in the North ? 
And what, sir, has shed an imperishable renown on the never- 
dying names of those hallowed spots, but the blood and the 
struggles, the high daring and patriotism and sublime courage, 
of Northern laborers ? The whole North is an everlasting monu- 
ment of the freedom, virtue, intelligence, and indomitable inde- 
pendence of Northern laborers. Go, sir, go preach insurrection 
to men like these. 

5. The fortitude of the men of the North, under intense suf- 
fering for liberty's sake, has been almost godlike. History has* 
so recorded it. Who comprised that gallant army, that, without 
food, without pay, shelterless, shoeless, penniless, and almost 
naked, in that dreadful winter, — the midnight of our Revolution, 
— whose wanderings could be traced by their blood-tracks in the 
sno% whom no arts could seduce, no appeal lead astray, no suffer- 
ings disaffect, but who, true to their country and its holy cause, 
continued to fight the good fight of liberty until it finally 
triumphed? Who, sir, were these men? Why, Northern 
laborers, — yes, sir, Northern laborers 

6. Who, sir, were Roger Sherman and But it is idle 

to enumerate. To name the Northern laborers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves and illustrated the history of their country, 
would require days of the time of this House. Nor is it neces- 
sary. Posterity will do them justice. Their deeds have been 
recorded in characters of fire. 



LESSON CLXV. 
PARTING OF MARMION AND DOUGLAS. 

BY WALTER SCOTT. 

. Not far advanced was morning day, 
When Marmion did his troops array, 

To Surrey's camp to ride ; 
He had safe-conduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide ; 
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The train from out the castle drew ; 
Bat Marmion stopp'd to bid adieu. 

2. "Though something I might 'plain/' he said, 

" Of cold respect to stranger guest. 
Sent hither by your king's behest, 
While in Tantallon's towers I stayed, 
Part we in friendship from your land ; 
And, noble earl, receive my hand." 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 
" My manors, halls, and bowers' shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign's will, 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 
My castles are my king's alone, 
From turret to foundation-stone ; 
The hand of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall, in friendly grasp, 
The hand of sueh as Marmion clasp." 

3. Burn'd Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire : 

And "This to me !" he said, • 

"An 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England's message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate; 
And Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 

I tell thee, thou'rt defied ! 
And if thou said'st I am not peer 
To any lord inScotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied !" 

4. On the earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age ; 

Fierce he broke forth : — "And darebt thou, then, 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go? 
No, by St. Bride of Bothwell, no I 
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Up drawbridge, grooms ! what, warder, ho ! 
Let the portcullis fall !" 

5. Lord Marmion turn'd, — well was his need,— 
And dash'd the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the archway sprang, 
The ponderous grate behind him rung : 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 
The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembled on the rise; 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim. 
And, when Lord Marmion reach'd his band, 
He halts, and turn'd with clenched hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 
And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

6. "Horse ! horse !" the Douglas cried, "and chase l" 
But soon he rein'd his fury's pace : 

" A royal messenger he came, 
Though most unworthy of the name : 
Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 
Old age ne'er cools the Douglas' blood : 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
'Tis pity of him, too," he cried ; 
"Bold he can speak, and fairly ride; 
I warrant him a warrior tried." 
With this his mandate he recalls, 
And slowly seeks his castle halls. 



LESSON CLXVI. 

r 

SPEECH OF SERGEANT BUZFUZ IN THE CASE OF "BARBELL 
w. PICKWICK." 

BY CHARLES DI0KBX8. 

1. You have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen- of the 
jury, that this is an action for a breach of promise of marriage, 
In which the damages are laid at fifteen hundred pounds. The 
plaintiff, gentlemen, the plaintiff is a widow, — yes, gentlemen, 
a widow. The late Mr. Bardell, after enjoying for many years 
the esteem and confidence of his sovereign, as one of the 
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guardians of his royal revenues, glided almost imperceptibly 
from the world, to seek elsewhere for that repose and peace 
which a custom-house can never afford. Some time before hk 
death, he became the father, gentlemen, of a little boy. With 
this little boy, the only pledge of her departed exciseman, Mrs. 
Bardell shrunk from the world, and courted the retirement and 
tranquillity of Goswell Street; and here she placed in her front 
parlor-window a written placard, bearing this inscription: — 
" Apartments furnished for a single gentleman. Inquire within." 
I entreat the attention of the jury to the wording of this docu- 
ment : — "Apartments furnished for a single gentleman." 

2. Mrs. BardelPs opinions of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were 
derived from a long contemplation of the inestimable qualities 
of her lost husband. She had no fear, — she had no distrust, — 
she had no suspicion; all was confidence and reliance. "Mr. 
Bardell," sai£ the widow, "was a man of honor; Mr. Bardell was 
a man of his word; Mr. Bardell was no deceiver; Mr. Bardell 
was once a single gentleman himself : to single gentlemen I look 
for protection, for assistance, for comfort, and for consolation; in 
single gentlemen I shall perpetually see something to remind me 
of what Mr. Bardell was, when he first won my young and untried 
affections. To a single gentleman, then, shall my lodgings be let." 

3. Actuated by this beautiful and touching impulse, (among 
the best impulses of our imperfect nature, gentlemen,) the lonely 
and desolate widow dried her tears, furnished her first floor, 
caught her innocent boy to her maternal bosom, and put the bill 
up in her parlor-window. Bid it remain there long ? No. The 
serpent was on the watch, the train was laid, the mine was pre- 
paring, the sapper and miner was at work ! Before the bill had 
been in the parlor-window three" days, — three days, gentlemen, — 
a being, erect upon two legs, and bearing all the outward sem- 
blance of a man, and not of a monster, knocked at the door of 
Mrs. Bardell's house ! He inquired within ; he, took the lodgings; 
and on the very next day he entered into possession of them. 
This man was Pickwick, — Pickwick, the defendant. 

4. Of this man Pickwick I will say little : the subject presents 
but few attractions ; and I, gentlemen, am not the man, nor are 
you, gentlemen, the men, to delight in the contemplation of re- 
volting heartlessness and systematic villainy. I say systematic 
villainy, gentlemen ; and when I say systematic villainy, let me 
tell the defendant, Pickwick, if he be in court, as I am informed 
he is, that it would have been more decent in him, more be- 
coming, in better judgment, and in better taste, if he had stopped 
away. Let me tell him, gentlemen, that any gestures of dissent 
or disapprobation, in which he may indulge in this court, will not 
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go down with you ; that you will know how to value and how to 
appreciate them; and let me tell him, further, that a counsel, in 
his discharge of his duty to his client, is neither to be intimidated, 
nor bullied, nor put down ; and that any attempt to do either 
the one or the other ^or the first or the last, will recoil on the 
head of the attempter, be he plaintiff or be he defendant ; be 
his name Pickwick, or Noakes, or Stoakes, or Stiles, or Brown, 
or Thompson. 

5. I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years Pickwick 
continued to reside constantly, and without interruption or inter- 
mission, at Mrs. Bardell's house. I shall show you, that Mrs. 
Bardell, during the whole of that time, waited on him, attended 
to his comforts, cooked his meals, looked out his linen for the 
washerwoman when it went abroad, darned, aired, and prepared 
it for wear when it came home; and, in short, enjoyed his fullest 
trust and confidence. I shall show you, that, on many occasions, 
he gave half-pence, and on some occasions even sixpences, to 
her little boy ; and I shall prove to you, by a witness whose testi- 
mony it will be impossible for my learned friend to weaken or 
controvert, that on one occasion he patted the boy on the head, 
and, after inquiring whether he had won any alley-tors or contr 
moneys lately, (both of which I understand to be species of 
marbles much prized by the youth of this town,) made use of 
this remarkable expression: — "How would you like to have 
another father ?" I shall prove to you further, gentlemen, that, 
about a year ago, Pickwick suddenly began to absent himself 
from home during long intervals, as if with the intention of 
gradually breaking off from my client ; but I shall show you, 
also, that his resolution was not at that time sufficiently strong, 
or that his better feelings conquered, — if better feelings he has, 
—or that the charms and accomplishments of my client prevailed 
over his unmanly intentions, by proving to you that on' one 
occasion, when he returned from the country, he distinctly and 
in terms offered her marriage, — previously, however, taking special 
care that there should be no witnesses to their solemn contract. 

6. And now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two letters have 
passed between these parties, — letters which are admitted to be 

.in the handwriting of the defendant, and which speak vogues 
indeed. These letters, too, bespeak the character of the man. 
They are not open, fervid, eloquent epistles, breathing nothing 
but the language of affectionate attachment. They are covert, 
fly, underhanded communications; but, fortunately, far more con 
elusive than if couched in the most glowing language and the 
most poetic imagery ,-»— letters that must be viewed with a caution? 
and suspicious eye, — letters that were evidently intended at the 
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time, by Pickwick, to mislead and delude any third parties int* 
whose hands they might fall. Let me read the first : — " Gang- 
way's, twelve o'clock. — Dear Mrs. B. — Chops and tomato sauce. 
Yours, Pickwick." Gentlemen, what does this mean? Chops 
and tomato sauce ! Yours, Pickwick 1 Chops! Gracious heavens ! 
and tomato sauce ! Gentlemen, is the happiness of a sensitive and 
confiding female to be trifled away by such shallow artifices as these ? 

7. TKe> next has no date whatever, which is in itself suspi- 
cious : — " Dear Mrs. B. — I shall not be at home to-morrow. Slow 
coach." And then follows this very remarkable expression: — * 
" Don't trouble yourself about the warming-pan !" The warming- 
pan ! Why, gentlemen, who does trouble himself about a warm- 
ing-pan? When was the peace of mind of man or woman broken 
or disturbed about a warming-pan, which is in itself a harmless, 
a useful, and I will add, gentlemen, a comforting, article of 
domestic furniture? Why is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated 
not to agitate herself about this warming-pan, unless (as is no 
doubt the case) it is a mere cover for hidden fire, — a mere substi- 
tute for some endearing word or promise, agreeably to some pre- 
concerted system of correspondence, artfully contrived by Pick- 
wick with a view to his contemplated desertion. 

8. And what does this allusion to the slow coach mean? For 
aught I know, it may be a reference to Pickwick himself, who 
has most unquestionably been a criminally slow coach during 
the whole of this transaction, but whose speed will now be very 
unexpectedly accelerated, and whose wheels, gentlemen, as he 
will find to his cost, will very soon be greased by you ! But 
enough of this, gentlemen. It is difficult to smile with an aching 
heart; it is ill jesting when our deepest sympathies are awakened. 
My client's hopes and prospects are ruined; and it is no figure 
of speech to say that her occupation is gone indeed. The bill is 
down; — but there is no tenant! Eligible single gentlemen pass 
and repass; — but there is no invitation for them to inquire within, 
or without ! All is gloom and silence in the house : even the 
voice of the child is hushed; his infant sports are disregarded 
when his mother weeps; his "alley-tors/' and his "oommoneys," 
are alike neglected; he forgets the long-familiar cry of "knnckle- 
dom," and at tip-chesse, or odd-and-even, his hand is out. 

9. But Pickwick, gentlemen, Pickwick, the ruthless destroyer 
of this domestic oasis in Goswell Street, — Pickwick, who has 
choked up the well, and thrown ashes on the sward, — Pickwick, 
who comes before you to-day with his heartless tomato sauce and 
warming-pans, — PicWick still rears his head with unblushing 
effrontery, and gazes without a sigh on the ruin he has made. 
Damages, gentlemen, — heavy damages, — is the only punishment 
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with which you can visit him; the only recompense yon can 
award to my client. And for those damages she now appeals to 
an enlightened, a high-minded, a right-feeling, a conscientious, a 
dispassionate, a sympathizing, a contemplative jury of her civil 
ized countrymen. 



LESSON CLXVH. 
REENZI TO THE ROMANS. 

BY MAttY RUSSELL MITIOED. 

1. Friends, 

I come not here to talk. You know too well 
The story of our thralldom. We are slaves ! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves ! He sets, and his last beam 
Falls on a slave; not such as swept along 
By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 
To crimson glory and undying fame, 
But base, ignoble slaves ! slaves to a horde 
Of petty tyrants, feudal despots ! lords 
Bich in some dozen paltry villages, 
Strong in some hundred spearmen, — only great 
In that strange spell, — a name. 

2. Each hour, dark fraud, 
Or open rapine, or protected murder, 

Cries out against them. But this very day, 
An honest man, my neighbor, — there he stands, — 
Was struck, — struck like a dog, by one who wore 
The badge of Ursini; because, forsooth, 
He toss'd not high his ready cap in air, 
Nor lifted up his voice in servile shouts, 
At sight of that great ruffian ! Be we men, 
And suffer such dishonor? Men, and wash not 
The stain away in blood? 

8. ' Such shames are common. 

I have known deeper wrongs. I, that speak to ye, 
I had a brother once, — a gracious boy, « 

Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope, 
Of sweet and quiet joy, — there was the look 
Of heaven upon his face which limners give 
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To ihe beloved disciple. How I loved 
That gracious boy ! Younger by fifteen years, 
Brother at onoe.and son ! He left my side, 
A summer bloom on his fair cheek ; a smile 
Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 
The pretty, harmless boy was slain ! 

4. I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried 

For yengeance ! House ye, Romans! Rouse ye, slaves 1 
- Have ye brave sons ? Look in the next fierce brawl 
To see them die. Have ye fair daughters? Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distain'd, 
Dishonor'd ; and, if ye dare call for justice, 
Be answered by the lash 1 

5. Tet this is Borne, 
That sat on her seven hills, and from her throne 
Of beauty ruled the world ! Yet we are Romans ! 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 

Was greater than a king ! And once again, 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus, — once again, I swear, 
The eternal city shall be free ! 



LESSON CXLVIIL 
ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. 

BT TOWARD BVKBSTT. 



1. No, fellow-citizens, we dismiss not Adams and Jefferson to 
the chambers of forgetfulness and death. What we admired, 
and prized, and venerated in them, can never die, nor, dying, be 
forgotten. I had almost said that they are now beginning to 
live; to live that life of unimpaired influence, of unclouded 
f&me, of unmingled happiness, for which their talents and ser- 
vices were destined. 

2. They were of the select few, the least portion of whose life 
dwells in their physical existence; whose hearts have watched, 
while their senses slept ; whose souls have grown up into a higher 
being; whose pleasure is to be useful; whose wealth is an un- 
blemished reputation; who respire the breath of honorable fame; 
who have deliberately and consciously put what is called life to 
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hazard, that they may live in the hearts of those who come after. 
Such men do not, cannot die. 

3. To be cold, and motionless, and breathless; to feel not and 
speak not ; thiB is not the end of existence to the men who have 
breathed their spirits into the institutions of their country, who 
have stamped their characters on the pillars of the age, who have 
poured their heart's blood into the channels of the public pros- 
perity. Tell me, ye who tread the sods of yon sacred hight, is 
Warren dead ? Can you not still see him, not pale and prostrate, 
the blood of his gallant heart pouring out of his ghastly wound, 
but moving resplendent over the field of honor, with the rose of 
heaven upon his cheek, and the fire of liberty in his eye ? 

4. Tell me, ye who make your pious pilgrimage to the shades 
of Vernon, is Washington indeed shut up in that cold and narrow 
house ? That which made these men, and men like these, can- 
not die. The hand that traced the Charter of Independence is, 
indeed, motionless; the eloquent lips that sustained it are hushed ; 
but the lofty spirits that conceived, resolved, matured, maintained 
it, and which alone, to such men, " make it life to live," — these 
cannot expire ; 

" These shall resist the empire of decay, 
When time is o'er, and worlds have pass'd away ; 
Cold in the dust the perish' d heart may lie, 
But that which warm'd it once can never die." 



LESSON CLXIX. 



ON THE RECEIPT OF HIS MOTHER'S PICTURE. 

BY WILLIAM OOWPER. 

William Cowpbr, an English poet, was born in 1731, and died in 1800. 
Mr. Southey says of him, *« The most popular poet of his generation, 
and the best of English letter- writers." in his sixth year he lost his 
mother, whose memory he tenderly and affectionately cherished during 
the rest of his life. 

1. Oh, that those lips had language ! Life has pass'd 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine ; thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me : 
Voiee only fails; else -how distinct they say, 
" Grieve not, my child ; chase all thy fears away." 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 
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The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it !) here shines on me still the same. 

2. My mother ! when I learn'd that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover' d thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers, " Yes !" 

8. I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial-day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery-window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no m<5re. 

4. Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I prick'd them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile,) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart ; the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. 
But no ! What here we call our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I would ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

o Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
( i he storms all weather'd and the ocean oross'd) 
Shoots into port at some well-haven'd isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beaute6us form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay,- — 
So thou, with sails how swift, hast reach'd the shore 
€t Where tempests never beat nor billows roar;" 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 
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6. Bat me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distressed, — * 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tenipest-toss'd, 
Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost; 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet, oh, the thought that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, — 
The son of parents pass'd into the skies. 



LESSON CLXX. 
BLACK HAWK'S ADDRESS TO GENERAL STREET. 

1. You have taken me prisoner, with all my warriors. I am 
much grieved ; for I expected, if I did not defeat you, to hold 
out much longer, and give you more trouble before I surrendered. 
I tried hard to bring you into ambush; but your last general un- 
derstood Indian fighting. I determined to rush on you and fight 
you face to face. I fought hard. But your guns were well 
aimed. The bullets flew like birds in the air, and whizzed by 
our ears like the wind through the trees in winter. My warriors 
fell around me; it began to look dismal. I saw my evil day at 
hand. The sun rose dim on us in the morning, and at night it 
sank in a dark cloud, and looked like a ball of fire.. That was 
the last sun that shone on Black Hawk. 

2. His heart is dead, and no longer beats quick in his bosom. 
He is now a prisoner to the white men y they will do with him 
as they wish. But he can stand torture, and is not afraid of 
death. He is no coward. Black Hawk is an Indian. He has 
done nothing for which an Indian ought to be ashamed. He has 
fought for his countrymen, against white men who came, year 
after year, to cheat them and take away their lands. You know 
the cause of our making war.. It is known to all white men. 
They ought to be ashamed of it. The white men despise the 
Indians, and drive them from their homes. They smile in the 
face of the poor Indian to cheat him ; they shake him by the 
hand to gain his confidence, to niake him drunk, and to deceive 
him. 

3. We told them to let ^us alone^and keep away from us, hat 
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they followed on and beset our paths, and they coiled themselves 
among us like the snake. They poisoned us by their touch. We 
were not safe. We lived in danger. We looked up to the Great 
Spirit. We went to our father. We were encouraged. His 
great council gave us fair words and big promises, but we got no 
satisfaction ; things were growing worse. There were no deer in 
the forest. The opossum and the beaver were fled. The springs 
were drying up, and our squaws and pappooses without victuals 
to keep them from starving. 

4. We called a great council, and built a large fire. The spirit 
of our fathers arose and spoke to us to avenge our wrongs or die. 
We set up the war-whoop, and dug up the tomahawk ; our knives 
were ready, and the heart of Black Hawk swelled high in his 
bosom when he led his warriors to battle. He is satisfied. He 
will go to the world of spirits contented. He has done his duty. 
His father will meet him there and commend him. Black Hawk 
is a true Indian, and disdains to cry like a woman. He feels for 
his wife, his children, and his friends. But he does not care for 
himself. He cares for the nation and the Indians. They will 
suffer. He laments their fate. • 

5. Farewell, «ny nation ! Black Hawk tried to save you and 
avenge your wrongs. He drank the blood of some of the whites. 
He has been taken prisoner, and his plans are stopped. He .can 
do no more He is near his end. His sun is setting, and he will 
rise no more. Farewell to Black Hawk I 



LESSON CLXXI. 
INDIAN NAMES. 

BY LYDIA H. BIQOURNBY. 



Lydia Huntlby, now Mrs. Sigourney, was born at Norwich, Cora*, fn 
1791. She has written much and written well. 

1. Ye say they have all pass'd away, 

That nobis race and brave, — 
That their light canoes have vanish'd 

Erom off the crested wave ; 
That 'mid the forest where they roam'd 

There rings no hunter's shout : 
But their name is on your waters; 

Ye may not wash it out 
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2. 'Tis where Ontario's binow ** 

Like ocean's surge is curl'd, 
Where strong Niagara's thunders wako 

The echo of the world ; 
Where red Missouri bringeth 

Rich tribute from the West, 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

On green Virginia's breast. 

41. Ye say their cone-like cabins, 

That cluster'd o'er the vale, 
Have disappear'd as wither'd leaves 

Before the autumn gale ; 
But their memory liveth on your hills, 

Their baptism on your shore, 
Your everlasting rivers speak 

Their dialect of yore. 

4. Old Massachusetts wears it 

Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 

Amid his young renown ; 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 

Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathed it hoarse 

Through all her ancient caves. * 

5. Wachusett hides its lingering voice 

Within his rocky heart, 
And Alleghany graves its tone 

Throughout his lofty chart ; 
Monadnock, on his forehead hoar, 

Both seal the sacred trust : 
Your mountains build their monument, 

Though ye destroy their dust 



LESSON CLXXTI. 
BED JACKET'S REPLY TO THE MISSIONARY. 

1. Friend and Brother: — It was the will of the Great 
Spirit that we should meet together this day. He orders all 
things, and has given us a fine day for our council. He has 
taken his garment from before the svn, aad caused it to shine 
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with brightness upon us. Our eyes are opened, that we see 
clearly; our ears are unstopped, that we have been able to hear 
distinctly the words you have spoken. For all these favors we 
thank the Great Spirit, and him only. 

2. Brother, you say you want an answer to your talk before 
you leave this place. It is right you should have one, as you are 
a great distance from home, and we do not wish to detain you. 
But we will first look back a little, and tell you what our fathers 
have told us, and what we have heard from the white people. 

3. Brother, listen to what we say. There was a time when 
our forefathers owned this great island. Their seats extended 
from the rising to the setting sun ; the Great Spirit had made it 
for the use of the Indians. He had created the buffalo, the deer, 
and other • animals, for food. He had made the bear and the 
beaver; their skins served us for clothing. He had scattered 
them over the country, and taught us how to take them. He 
had caused the earth to produce corn for bread. All this he had 
done for his red children because he loved them. If we had dis- 
putes about our hunting-ground, they were generally settled with- 
out the shedding of much blood. * 

4. But an evil day came upon us : your forefathers crossed the 
great waters, antf landed on this island; their numbers were 
small; they found us friends, and not enemies. They told us 
they had fled from their own country, through fear of wicked men, 
and had come here to enjoy their religion. They asked for a 
small seat ; we took pity on them, and granted their request, and 
they sat down among us. We gave them corn and meat, and, in 
return, they gave us poison. The white people having now found 
our country, tidings were sent back, and more came among us ; 
yet we did not fear them. We took them to be friends; they 
called us brothers; we believed them, and gave them a larger 
Beat. At length their numbers had greatly increased. They 
wanted more land; they wanted our country. Our eyes were 
opened, and we became uneasy. Wars took place; Indians were 
hired to fight against Indians, and many of our people were de- 
stroyed. 

5. Brother, once our seats were large, and yours were small 
You have now become a great people, and we have scarcely a 
place left to spread our blankets. You have got our country, 
but, not satisfied, you want to force your religion upon us. 

6. Brother, continue to listen. You say that you are sent to 
instruct us how to worship the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind, 
and that, if we do not lake hold of the religion which you teach, 
we shall be unhappy hereafter. How do we know this to be 
true? We understand that your religion is written in a book. 
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If it was intended for us, as well as you, why has «ot the Gnat 
Spirit given it to us ? and not only to us, but why did he not give 
to our forefathers the knowledge of that book, with the means of 
rightly understanding it? We only know what you tell us about 
it; and, having been so often deceived by the white people, how 
shall we believe what they say? 

7. Brother, we do not understand these things. We are told 
that your religion was given to your forefathers! and has been 
handed down from father to son. We also have a religion which 
was given to our forefathers, and has been handed down to us, 
their children. It teaches us to be thankful for all favors re- 
ceived, to love each other, and to be united. We never quarrel 
about religion. 

8. Brother, we are told that you have been preaching to the 
white people in this place. These people are our neighbors. We 
are acquainted with them. We will wait a little, and see what 
effect your religion has had upon them. If we find it does them 
good, makes them honest, and less disposed to cheat Indians, we 
will theu consider again of what you have said. 

9. Brother, you have now heard our answer, and this is all we 
have to say at present. As we are about to part, we will come 
and take you by the hand ; and we hope the Great Spirit will 
protect you on your journey, and return you safe to your friends. 



LESSON CLXXTTT. 
SUPPOSED SPEECH OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 

BT EDWARD EVERETT. 

1. White man, there is an eternal war between me and thee ! 
I quit not the land of my fathers, but with my life. In those 
woods, where I bent my youthful bow, I will still hunt the deer ; 
over yonder waters I will still glide, unrestrained, in my bark canoe. 
By those dashing waterfalls I will still lay up my winter's store 
of food; on these fertile meadows I will still plant my corn. 
Stranger, the land is mine ! I understand not these paper rights. 
I gave not my consent when, as thou sayest, these broad regions 
were purchased, for a few baubles, of my fathers. They could 
sell what was theirs ; they could sell no more. How could my 
father sell that which the Great Spirit sent me into the world to 
iive upon ? They knew not what they did. 

2. The stranger came, a timid suppliant, few and feebfe, and 
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•deed to lie down on the red man's bear-skin, and warm himself 
at the red man's fire, and have a little piece of land to raise corn 
for his women and children ; and now he is become strong, and 
mighty, and bold, and spreads out his parchment over the whole, 
and says, "It is mine." Stranger, there is not room for ns 
both! The Great Spirit has not made us to live together. 
There is poison in the white man's cup; the white man's dog 
barks at tne red man's heels. 

8. If I should leave the land of my fathers, whither shall I 
fly ? Shall I go to the south, and dwell among the graves of the 
Pequots? Shall I wander to the west? — the fierce Mohawk — 
the man-eater — is my foe. Shall I fly to the east? — the great 
water is before me. No, stranger : here I have lived, and here 
will I die ; and, if here thou abidest, there is eternal war between 
me and thee. 

4. Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction; for that 
alone I thank thee. And now take heed to thy steps ; the red 
man is thy foe. When thou goest forth by day, my bullet shall 
whistle past thee ; when thou liest down by night, my knife is at 
thy throat The noonday sun shall not discover thy enemy, and 
the darkness of midnight shall not protect thy rest. Tb ju shalt 
plant in terror, and I will reap in blood ; thou shalt sow the earth 
with corn, and I will strew it with ashes; thou shalt go forth 
with the sickle, and I will follow after with the scalping-knife ; 
thou shalt build, and I will burn; till the white man or the 
Indian perish from the land. 



LfiSSON CLXXIV. 
THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

BY BOBBRT BURNS. 

2. TodUn, tottering. 2. Slacker, stagger. 2. Fliehtering, flattering. 
2. Ingle, fireplace. 3. Btlyve, by-and-by. 8. Tentie, careful. 4. Spier*, 
asks. 4. Uncoi, strange things. 4. Oart, makes. 6. Eydent, diligent 
5. Jauk, to trifle, 6. Haffline, half. 7. Blate, bashful. 7. Laithfu\ 
sheepish. 7. Lave, the rest. 8. HawkU, oow. 8. Kalian, partition-walL 
8. Hain'd, kept. 8. Kebbuck, cheese. 8. Towmond, a twelve-month 
8. Lint, tax. 9. Lyort haffeto, gray locks. 9. Wales, selects. 9. JBeeU, 
increases. 

1. November chill Maws loud wi' angry sngh ; 
The shortening winter day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts Tetreating frae the pleugh \ 
The blackening trains o' craws to their repose ; 
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The toil-worn cotter frae his labor goes, — 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, — 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 

2. At length, his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th' expectant wee-things, todlin', stacher thro' 

To meet tneir dad, wi' flichterin' noise and glee 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin' bonnily, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wine's smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a' his weary, carking cares beguile, 
An' makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 

3 Belyve the elder bairns come drappin' in, 

At service out, amang the farmers roun' ; 
Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 

A cannie errand to a neebor town : 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 
T* help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

4. Wi' joy unfeign'd, brothers and sisters meet, 
An* each for other's weelfare kindly spiers : 
The social hours, swift-wiog'd, unnoticed fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears. 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother, wi' her needle an' her shears, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel's the new ; 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

5 Their master's an' their mistress's command, 
The younkers a' are warned to obey ; 
An' mind their labors wi' an eydent hand, 

An' ne'er, tho' out o' sight, to jauk or play. 
"An', oh, be sure to fear the Lord alway! 

An' mind your duty, duly, morn and night ! 
Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray, 
Implore Lis counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright P 
•»• 
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6. Bat, hark I a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same, 
Tells how a neehor lad cam o'er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek ; 
With heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 

While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears, if s nae wild worthless rake. 

7. Wi' kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappan youth ; he takes the mother's eye ; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit's no ill-ta'en ; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster's artless heart o'erflows with joy, 

But blate and laithfu', scarce can weel behave ; 
The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfu' and sae grave, — 
Weel pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave. 

8. But now the supper crowns their simple board ; 

The halesome parritch, chief o' Scotia's food; 
The soup their only hawkie does afford, 

That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cood ; 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, t 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd kebbuck fell, 
An' aft he's press'd, an' aft he ca's it good ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the belL 

9. The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face, . 

They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire. turns o'er, with patriarchal grace, 

The big ha' -Bible, ancehis father's pride. 
His bonnet reverently laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearin' thin an' bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care; 
And "Let us worship God!" he says, with solemn air. 

10. They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps "Dundee's" wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive " Martyrs," worthy o' the name, 
Or noble "Elgin" beets the heavenward flame, 

The sweetest far o' Scotia's holy lays : 
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Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; s 
The tickled ear no' heart-felt raptures raise, 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

11. The priest-like father reads the sacred page : — 

How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny; 
Or, how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or, Job's pathetic plaint and wailing cry ; 

Or, rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

12. Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme : — 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in Heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head; ' 
How his first followers and servants sped; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced by Heaven's 
command. 

13. Then, kneeling down, to Heaven's eternal King 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Hope " springs exulting on triumphant wing," — 

That thus they all shall meet in future days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigb, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

14. Compared with this, how poor religion's pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 

Devotion's every grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, iihe sacerdotal stole, 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, / 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the- soul/ 
And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 

15. Then homeward all take off their several way; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest; 
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The parent pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
- That He, who stills the raven's clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside 

16. From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

" An honest man's the noblest work of God ;*' 
^And certes, in fair virtue's heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind : 
What is a lordling's pomp ? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 



LESSON CLXXV, 
DUTY OP LITERARY MEN TO THEIR COUNTRY. 

BT T. 8. GRIMKE. 

1. We cannot honor our country with too deep a reverence; 
ne cannot love her with an affection too pure and fervent; we 
cannot serve her with an energy of purpose or a faithfulness of 
seal too steadfast and ardent. And what is our country? It is 
not the East, with her hills and her valleys, with her countless 
sails and the rocky ramparts of her shores. It is not the North, 
with her thousand villages and her harvest-home, with her 
frontiers of the lake and the ocean. It is not the West, with 
her forest-sea and her inland isles, with her luxuriant expanses 
clothed in the verdant corn, with her beautiful Ohio and her 
majestic Missouri. Nor is it yet the South, opulent in the mimic 
snow of the cotton, in the rich plantations of the rustling cane, 
and in the golden robes of the rice-field. What are these but 
the sister families of one greater, better, holier family, our 
country? 

2. I come not here to speak the dialect, or to give the counsels 
of the patriot-statesman. But I come, a patriot-scholar, to vindi- 
cate the rights and to plead the interests of the American Lite- 
rature. And be assured that we cannot, as patriot-scholars, 
think too highly of that country, or sacrifice too much for her 
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And let us never forget — let us rather remember, ^uth a reli- 
gious awe — that the union of these States is indispensable to our 
literature, as it is to our national independence and civil liberties, 
to our prosperity, happiness, and improvement. 

3. If, indeed, we desire to behold a literature like that, which 
has sculptured with such energy of expression, which has painted 
so faithfully and vividly, the crimes, the vices, the follies of 
ancient and modern Europe; if we desire that our land should 
furnish for the orator and the novelist, for the painter and the 
poet, age after age, the wild and romantic scenery of war; the 
glittering march of armies, and the revelry of the camp; the 
shrieks and blasphemies and all the horrors of the battle-field; 
the desolation of the harvest, and the burning cottage; the 
storm, the sack, and the ruin of cities ; if we desire to unchain 
the furious passions of jealousy and selfishness, of hatred, revenge, 
and ambition, — those lions that now sleep harmless in their den; 
if we desire that the lake, the river, the ocean, should blush 
with the blood of brothers; that the winds should waft from the 
land to the sea, from the sea to the land, the roar and the smoke 
of battle ; that the very mountain-tops should become altars for 
the sacrifice of brothers ; if we desire that these, and sueh as 
these, — the elements, to an incredible extent, of the literature of 
the Old World, — should be the elements of our literature ; then, 
but then only, let us hurl from its pedestal the majestic statue 
of our Union, and scatter its fragments over all our land. ' 

4. But, if we covet for our country the noblest, purest, love- 
liest literature the world has ever seen, — such a literature as shall 
honor God, and bless mankind ; a literature, whose smiles might 
play upon an angel's face, whose tears "would not stain an 
angel's cheek/' — then let us cling to the union of these States, 
with a patriot's, love, with a scholar's enthusiasm, with a Chris- 
tian's hope. In her heavenly character, as a holocaust self-sacri- 
ficed to God, at /the bight of her glory, as the ornament of a 
free, educated, peaceful, Christian people, American Literature 
will find that the intellectual spirit is her very tree of life, and 
the Union her garden of paradise. 
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LESSON CLXXVI. 

SHOW US THE FATHER. 

BT MRS. L. H. 8IGOURNEY. 

1. Have ye not seen Him, when through parted snows 

Wake the first kindlings of the vernal green ? 
When 'neath its modest vail the arbutus blows, 

And the blue violet bursts its mossy screen ? 
When the wild rose, that asks no florist's care, 
Unfoldeth its rich leaves, have ye not seen Him there? 

2. Have ye not seen Him, when the infant's eye, 

Through its bright sapphire window, shows the mind t 
When in the trembling of the tear or* sigh 

Floats forth that essence, trembling and refined ? 
Saw ye not Him, the Author of our trust, 
Who breathed the breath of life into a frame of dust ? 

3. Have ye not heard Him, when the tuneful rill 

Casts off its icy chains, and leaps away? 
In thunders, echoing loud from hill to hill? 

In song of birds, at break of summer's day? 
Or in the ocean's everlasting roar, 
Battling the old gray rocks that sternly guard his shore? 

4. When, in the stillness of the Sabbath mom, 

The week's dread cares in tranquil slumber rest, 
When in the heart the holy thought is born, 

And heaven's high impulse warms the waiting breast, 
Have ye n^t felt fiim, when your voiceless prayer 
Swell' d out in tones of praise, announcing God was there ? 

5. Show us the Father! If ye fail to trace 

His chariot, when the stars majestic roll, 
His pencil, 'mid earth's loveliness and grace, 

His presence, in the Sabbath of the soul, — 
How can ye see Him, till the day of dread, 
When to the assembled worlds the Book of Doom is read ? 
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LESSON CLXXVH. 
WHAT GOOD WILL THE MONUMENT DOT 

BY EDWABD EVERETT. 

1. But I am met with the great objection, What good will 
the monument do? I beg leave, sir, to exercise my birthright 
as a Yankee, and answer this question by asking two or three 
more; to which I believe it will be quite as difficult to furnish 
a satisfactory reply. I am asked, What good will the monument 
do ? And I ask, What good does any thing do ? What is good? 

.Does any thing do any good? The persons who suggest this 
objection, of course, think that there are some projects and under- 
takings that do good ; and I should therefore like to have the 
idea of good explained, and analyzed, and run out to its elements. 
When this is done, if I do not demonstrate, in about two minutes, 
that the monument does the same kind of good that any thing 
else docs, I will consent that the huge blocks of granite, already 
laid, should be reduced to gravel, aDd carted off to fill up the 
mill-pond ; f^r that, I suppose, is one of the good things. 

2. Does a railroad or a canal do good ? Answer, yes. And 
how? It facilitates intercourse, opens markets, and increases 
the wealth of the country. But what is this good for? Why, 
individuals prosper and get rich. And what good does that do? 
Is mere wealth, as an ultimate end, — gold and silver, without an 
inquiry as to their use, — are these a good? Certainly not. I 
should insult this audience by attempting to prove that a rich 
man, as such, is neither better nor happier than a poor one. But 
as men grow rich, they live better. Is there any good ih this,— 
stopping here? Is mere animal life — feeding, working, and 
sleeping like an ox — entitled to be called good T Certainly not. 
But these improvements increase the population. And what 
good does thaf do? Where is the good in counting twelve 
millions, instead of six, of mere feeding, working, sleeping 
animals? 

3. There is, then, no good in'the mere animal life, except that 
it is the physical basis of that higher moral existence which 
resides in the soul, the heart, the mind, the conscience; in good 
principles, good feelings, and the good actions (and the more 
disinterested, the more entitled to be called good) which flow 
from them. Now, sir, I say that generous and patriotic senti 
ments, sentiments which prepare us to serve our country, to live 
for our country, to die for our country, — feelings lie thoee 
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which carried Prescott, and Warren, and Putnam to the battle 
field, are good, — good, humanly speaking, of the highest order 
It is good to have them; good to encourage them; good to honoi 
them ; good to commemorate them : and whatever tends to 
cherish, animate, and strengthen such feelings does as much 
right-down practical good as filling low grounds and building 
railroads. 

4. This is my demonstration. I wish, sir, not to be misunder- 
stood. I admit the connection between enterprises, which pro- 
mote the physical prosperity of the country, and its intellectual 
and moral improvement; but I maintain that it is only this con- 
nection that gives these enterprises all their value, and that the 
same connection gives a like value to every thing else which, 
through the channel of the senses, the taste, or the imagination* 
warms and elevates the heart. 



LESSON CLXXVDI. 
WIND AND SEA. 

BY BAYAHD TAYLOR. 



The sea is a jovial comrade : 

He laughs wherever he goes; 
His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 

That wrinkle his hale repose; 
He lays himself down at the feet of the sun, 

And shakes all over with glee, 
And broad-back' d billows fall faint on the shore 

In the mirth of the mighty sea. 

But the wind is sad and restless, 

And cursed with an inward pain : 9 
Tou may hark as you will by valley or hill, * 

But you hear him still complain. 
He wails on the barren mountains, 

And shrieks on the wintry sea ; 
He sobs in thd cedar and moans in the pine, 

And shudders all over the aspen-tree. 

Welcome are both their voices, 

And I know not which is best. — 
The laughter that slips from the ocean's lips, 

Or the comfortless wind's unrest. 
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There's a pang in all rejoicing, 

A joy in the heart of pain, 
And the wind that saddens, the sea that gladdens! 

Are singing the selfsame strain. 



LESSON CLXXIX. 
PUBLIC FAITH. 

BY FISHEE AMES* 



Tisher Ames, one of the most eloquent of American 'statesmen, was 
bern at Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1758, and died in 1808. While in 
Congress, of which he was a member daring the whole of Washington** 
administration, he made his celebrated speech on " The British Treaty," 
from which this and a following lesson are taken. 

1. To expatiate on the value of public faith may pass with 
some men for declamation : to such men I have nothing to say. 
To others, I will urge, can any circumstances mark upon a people 
more turpitude and debasement? Can any thing tend more to 
make men think themselves mean, or degrade to a lower point 
their estimation of virtue and their standard of action? It 
would not merely demoralize mankind ; it tends to break all the 

iigaments of society, to dissolve that mysterious charm which 
ittracts individuals to the nation, and to inspire, in its stead, a 
repulsive sense of shame and disgust. 

2. What is patriotism ? Is it a narrow affection for the spot 
where a man was born ? Are the very clods where we tread 
entitled to this ardent preference, because they are greener? 
No, sir; this is not the character of the virtue; it soars highei 
for its object. It is an extended self-love, mingling with 
all . the enjoyments of life, and entwining itself with the 
minutest filaments of the heart. It is thus we obey the laws 
of society, because they are the laws of virtue. In their 
authority we see, not the array of force and terror, but the 
venerable image of our country's honor. Every good citizen 
makes that honor his own, and cherishes it, not only as precious, 
but as sacred. He is willing to risk life in % it« defence; and is 
conscious that he gains protection, while he gives it. For what 
rights of a citizen will be deemed inviolable, when a state 
renounces the principles that constitute their security ? Or, if 
this life should not be invaded, what would its enjoyments be, in 
a country odious in the eyes of strangers and dishonored in his 
•wn ? Could he look with affection and veneration to such a 
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country as his parent? The sense of haying one would die 

within him; he would blush for his patriotism, if he retained 
any, and justly, for it would be a vice. He would be a banished 
man in his native land. 

3. I see no exception to the respect that is paid among nations 
to the law of good faith. If there are cases, in this enlightened 
period, when it is violated, there are none when it is decried. It 
is the philosophy of politics, the religion of governments. It is 

•observed by barbarians : a whiff of tobacco-smoke, or a string 
of beads, gives not merely binding force, but sanctity, to treaties. 
Even in Algiers a truce may be bought for money; but, when 
ratified, even Algiers is too wise or too just to disown or annul 
its obligations. 

4. It is painful, I hope it is superfluous, to make even the sup- 
position that America should furnish the occasion of this oppro- 
brium. No ! let me not even imagine that a republican govern- 
ment — sprung, as our own is, from a people enlightened and un- 
corrupted, a government whose origin is right, and whose daily 
discipline is duty — can, upon solemn debate, make its option to 
be faithless; can dare to act what despots dare not avow, what 
our own example evinces the states of Barbary are unsuspected 
of. No ! let me rather make the supposition that Great Britain 
refuses to execute the treaty, after we have done every thing to 
carry it into effect. Is there any language of reproach pungent 
enough to express your commentary on the fact? What would 
you say, or, rather, what would you not say ? Would you not 
tell them, wherever an Englishman might travel, shame would 
stick to him; he would disown his country? You would exclaim, 
"England, proud of your wealth, and arrogant in the possession 
of power, blush for these distinctions, which become the vehicles 
of your dishonor!" Such a nation might truly say "to corrup- 
tion, Thou art my father, and to the worm, Thou art my mother 
and my sister." We should say of such a race of men, " Their 
name is a heavier burden than their debt/' 



LESSON CLXXX. 



AFFECTION CONQUERS. 

Saladin. Malek Adhel. Attendant. 

Attendant A stranger craves admittance to your Highness. 
Saladin. Whence comes "he ? 
Attendant. That I know not. 
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Enveloped with a vestment of strange form, 
His countenance is hidden ; bat his step, 
His lofty port, his voice in vain disguised, 
Proclaim — if that I dare pronounce it 

Saladin. Whom? 

Attendant Thy royal brother ! 

Saladin. Bring him instantly. [Exit Attendant'] 
Now, with his specious, smooth, persuasive tongue, 
Fraught with some wily subterfuge, he thinks 
To dissipate my anger. He shall die. 

[Enter Attendant and Malek AdheZ.~\ 
Leave us together. [Exit Attendant] [Aside.] I should know 

that form. 
Now summon all thy fortitude, my soul, 
Nor, though thy blood cry for him, spare the guilty ! 
[Alovd.] Well, stranger, speak : but first unvail thyself; 
For Saladin must view the form that fronts him. 

Malek AdheL Behold it, then ! 

Saladin. I see a traitor's visage. 

Malek Adhel A brother's ! 

Saladin. No! 
Saladin owns no kindred with a villain. 

Malek Adhel. Oh, patience, Heaven ! Had any tongue but 
thine 
Utter'd that word, it ne'er should speak another. 

Saladin. And why not now ? Can this heart be more pierced 
By Malek Adhel's sword than by his deeds 
Oh, thou hast made a desert of this bosom 
For open candor, planted sly disguise j 
For confidence, suspicion ; and the glow 
Of generous friendship, tenderness, and love, 
Forever banish' d ! Whither can I turn, 
When he by blood, by gratitude, by faith, 
By every tie, bound to support, forsakes me ? 
Who, who can stand when Malek Adhel falls ? 
Henceforth I turn me from the sweets of love: 
The smiles of friendship, and this glorious world, 
In which all find some heart to rest upon, 
Shall be to Saladin a cheerless void : 
His brother has betray' d him ! 

Malek Adhel. Thou art soften'd; 
I am thy brother, then ; but late thou saidst— 
My tongue can never utter the base title ! 

Saladin. Was it traitor? True! 
Thou hast betray' d me in my fondest hopes ! 
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Villain? 'Tis just; the title is appropriate ! 

Dissembler ? 'Tis not written in thy faee ; 

No, nor imprinted on that specious trow; 

But on this breaking heart the name is stamp'd, 

Forever stamp'd, with that of Malek Adhel ! 

Thinkest thou I'm soften'd? By Mohammed ! these hands 

Should crush these aching eyeballs, ere a tear 

Fall from them at thy fate 1 Oh, monster, monster! 

The brute that tears the infant from its nurse 

Is excellent to thee, for in his form 

The impulse of his nature may be read ; 

But thou, so beautiful, so proud, so noble, 

Oh, what a wretch art thou ! Oh, can a term 

In all the various tongues of man be found 

To match thy infamy? 

Malek Adhel. Go on ! go on ! 
'Tis but a little while to hear thee, Saladin ; 
And, bursting at thy feet, this heart will prove 
Its penitence, at least. 

Saladin. That were an end 
Too noble for a traitor ! The bow-string is 
A more appropriate finish ! Thou shalt die ! 

Malek Adhel. And death were welcome at another's mandate 
What, what have I to live for ? Be it so, 
If that, in all thy armies, can be found 
An executing hand. 

Saladin. Oh, doubt it not ! 
They're eager for the office. Perfidy 
So black as thine effaces from their minds 
All memory of thy former excellence. 

Malek Adhel. Defer not, then, their wishes. Saladin, 
If e'er this form was joyful to thy sight, % ~ 

This voice seem'd grateful to thine ear, accede 
To my last prayer : — Oh, lengthen not this scene, 
To which the agonies of death were pleasing ! 
Let me die speedily ! -s 

Saladin. This very hour ! 

SAnde.'] For, oh, the more I look upon that face, 
?he more I hear the accents of that voice, 
The monarch softens, and the judge is lost 
In all the brother's weakness ; yet such guilt, 
Such vile ingratitude,— it calls for vengeance ; 
And vengeance it shalThave ! What, ho 1 who waits there f 

[Enter Attend**. 
Attendant. Did your Highness call ? 
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Saladin. Assemble quickly 
My forces in the court. * Tell them they come 
To view the death of yonder bosom traitor. 
And bid them mark, that he who will not spare 
His brother when he errs, expects obedience, 
Silent obedience, from his followers. [Exit Attendant.] 

Malek Adhel. Now, Saladin, 
The word is given ; I have nothing more 
To fear from thee, my brother. I am not 
About to crave a miserable life. 
Without thy love, thy honor, thy esteem, 
Life were a burden to me. Think not, either, 
The justness of thy sentence I would question. 
But one request now trembles on my tongue, — 
One wish still clinging round the heart, which soon 
Not even that shall torture, — will it, then, 
Thinkest thou, thy slumbers render quieter, 
Thy waking thoughts more pleasing, to reflect 
That, when thy voice had doom'd a brother's death, 
The last request which e'er was his to utter 
Thy harshness made him carry to the grave ? 

Saladin. Speak, then ; but ask thyself if thou hast reason 
To look for much indulgence here, 

Malek Adhel. I have not ! 
Yet will I ask for it. We part forever ; 
This is our last farewell ; the king is satisfied ; 
The judge has spoke the irrevocable sentence. 
None sees, none hears, save that omniscient Power, 
Which, trust me, will not frown to look upon 
Two brothers part like such. When, in the face 
Of forces once my own, I'm led to death. 
Then be thine eye unmoisten'd ; let thy voice 
Then speak my doom un trembling ; then, 
Unmoved, behold this stiff and blacken'd corse. 
But now I ask, — nay, turn not, Saladin ! — 
I ask one single pressure of thy hand ; 
From that stern eye, one solitary tear, — 
Oh, torturing recollection ! — one kind word 
Prom the loved tongue which once breathed naught but kindness. 
Still silent? Brother! friend! beloved companion 
Of all my youthful sports ! — are they forgotten ? 
Strike me with deafness, make me blind, Heaven 1 
Let me not see this unforgiving man 
Smile at my agonies ! nor hear that voice 
Pronounce my doom, which would not say one word, 
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One little word, whose cherish'd memory 

Would soothe the struggles of departing life ! 

Yet, yet thou wilt 1 Oh, turn thee, Saladin ! 

Look on my face, — thou canst not spurn me then ; \ 

Look on the once-loved face of Malek Adhel . 

For the last time, and call him 

Saladin. [Seizing his hand.'] Brother! brother! 

Malek Adhel. [Breaking away.] Now call thy followers 
Death has not now 
A single pang in store. Proceed ! I'm ready. 

Saladin. Oh, art thou ready to forgive, my brother ? 
To pardon him who found one single error, 
One little failing, 'mid a splendid throng 
Of glorious qualities 

Malek Adhel. Oh, stay thee, Saladin ! 
•I did not ask for life. I only wish'd 
To carry thy forgiveness to the grave. 
No, Emperor, the loss of Cesarea 
Cries loudly for the blood of Malek Adhel. 
Thy soldiers, too, demand that he who lost 
What cost them many a weary hour to gain, 
Should expiate his offenses with his life. 
Lo ! even now they crowd to view my death, 
Thy just impartiality. I go ! 
Pleased by my fate to add one other leaf 
To thy proud wreath of glory. [Going.] 

Saladin. Thou shalt not. [Enter Attendant] 

Attendant My lord, the troops, assembled by your order, 
Tumultuous throng the courts. The prince's death 
Not one of them but vows he will not suffer. 
The mutes have fled; -the very guards rebel. 
Nor think I, in this city's spacious round, 
Can e'er be found a hand to do the office. 

Malek Adhel Oh, faithful friends ! [To Attendant] Thine shalk 

Attendant Mine? Never! 
The other first shall lop ; t from the body. 

Saladin. They teach the Emperor bis duty well. 
Tell them he thanks them for it. Tell them, too, 
That, ere their opposition reach' d our ears, 
Saladin had forgiven Malek Adhel. 

Attendant. Oh, joyful news ! 
I haste to gladden many a gallant heart, 
And dry the tear on many a hardy cheek, 
Unused to such a visitor. [Exit] 

Saladin. These men, the meanest in society, 
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The outcasts of the earth, — by war, by nature 

Harden' d, and render'd callous, — these who claim 

No kindred with thee, who have never heard 

The accents of affection from thy lips, — 

Oh, these can cast aside their vow'd allegiance, 

Throw off their long obedience, risk their lives, 

To save thee from' destruction. While I, 

I, who cannot, in all my memory, 

Gall back one danger which thou hast not shared, 

One day of grief, one night of revelry, 

Which thy resistless kindness hath not soothed, 

Or thy gay smile and converse rendered sweeter, — 

I, who have thrice in the ensanguined field, 

When death seem'd certain, only utter' d " Brother I" 

And seen that form, like lightning, rush between 

Saladin and his foes, and that brave breast 

Dauntless exposed to many a furious blow 

Intended for my own, — I could forget 

That 'twas to thee I owed the very breath 

Which sentenced thee to perish I Oh, 'tis shameful I 

Thou canst not pardon me 1 

Malek Adhcl. By these tears, I can ! 
O brother ! from this very hour, a new, 
A glorious life commences ! I am all thine ! 
Again the day of gladness or of anguish * 

Shall Malek Adhel share ; and oft again 
May this sword fence thee in the bloody field. 
Henceforth, Saladin, 
My heart, my soul, my sword, are thine forever ! 



LESSON CLXXXL 



NECESSITY OF MILITARY POSTS TO PROTECT THE FRONTIERS 

BT FISHER AMES. 

1. If any, against all these proofs, should maintain that the 
peace with the Indians will be stable without the posts, to them 
I will urge another reply. From arguments calculated to produce 
conviction, I will appeal directly to the hearts of those who hear 
me, and ask whether it is not already planted there. .. I resort 
especially to the convictions of the Western gentlemen, whether, 
supposing no posts and no treaty, the settlers will remain w 
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purity. Can they take it upon them to say that an Indian 
'peace, under theae circumstances, will prove firm ? No, sir ! it 
will not be peace, bnt a sword; it will be no better than a lure to 
draw victims within the reach of the tomahawk. 

2. On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If I could 
find words for them, if my powers bore any proportion to my 
zeal, I would swell my voice to such a note of remonstrance, it 
should reach every log-house beyond the mountains. I would 
say to the inhabitants, Wake from your false security ! Your 
cruel dangers, your more cruel apprehensions, are soon to be re- 
newed. The wounds, yet unhealed, are to be torn open again. 
In the daytime, your path through the woods will be ambushed ; 
the darkness of midnight will glitter with the blaze of your dwell- 
ings. You are a father, — the blood of your sons shall fatten your 
cornfield. You are a mother, — the war-whoop shall wake the 
sleep of the cradle. 

3. On this subject you need not suspect any deception on your 
feelings. It is a spectacle of horror, which cannot be overdrawn. 
If you have nature in your hearts, they will speak a language 
sompared with which all I have said or can say will be poor and 
frigid. 

4. Who will say that I exaggerate the tendencies of our mea- 
sures ? Will any one answer, by a sneer, that all this is idle preach- 
ing ? Will any one deny that we are bound, and I would hope 
to good purpose, by the most solemn sanctions of duty, for the 
vote we give ? Are despots alone to be reproached for unfeeling 
indifference to the tears and blood of their subjects ? Are re- 
publicans unresponsible? Have the principles on which you 
ground the reproach upon cabinets and kings no practical influ- 
ence, no binding force ? Are they merely themes of idle decla- 
mation, introduced to decorate the morality of a newspaper essay, 
or to furnish pretty topics of harangue from the windows of that 
State-House ? I trust it is neither too presumptuous nor too late to 
ask, Can you put the dearest interest of society at risk without 
guilt and without remorse ? 

5. 'It is vain to offer, as an excuse, that public men are not to 
be reproached for the evils that may happen to ensue from their 
measures. This is very true where they are unforeseen or in- 
evitable. Those I have depicted are not unforeseen ; they are sc 
far from inevitable, we are going to bring them into being by our 
vote. We choose the consequences, and become as justly answer- 
able for them as for the measure that we know will produce 
them. 

6. By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires ; wo bind 
the victims. This day we undertake to render account to the 
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widows and orphans whom oar decision will make. To the 
wretches- that will be roasted at the stake ; to our country ; and, 
I do not deem it too serious to say, to conscience and to God, we 
are answerable ; and, if duty be any thing more than a word of 
imposture, if conscience be not a bugbear, we are preparing to 
make ourselves as wretched as our country. 

7. There is no mistake in this case; there can be none. Ex- 
perience has already been the prophet of events, and the cries of 
our future victims have already reached us. The Western in- 
habitants are not a silent and uncomplaining sacrifice. The voice 
of humanity issues from the shade of the wilderness. It exclaims, 
that, while one hand is held up to reject this treaty, the other 
grasps a tomahawk. It summons our imagination to scenes that 
will open. It is no great effort of the imagination to conceive 
that events so near are already begun. I can fancy that I listen 
to the yells of savage vengeance and the shrieks of torture ! 
Already they seem to sigh in the western wind I Already they 
mingle with every echo from the mountains ! 



LESSON CLXXXIL 
WILLIAM W&L'Q ADDRESS TO THE MOUNTAINS 

BY J. S. KNOWLES. 

I. Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once again ! 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 
To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me, 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home 
Again ! sacred forms, how proud you look ! 
How high you lift your heads into the sky ! 
How huge you are ! how mighty, and how free ! 
Ye are the things that tower, that shine, — whose •smile 
Makes glad, whose frown is terrible, whose forms, 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine. Ye guards of liberty, 
I'm with you once again ! I call to you 
With all my voice ! I hold my hands to you, 
To show they still are free. I rush to you, 
As though I could embrace you ! 

% Scaling yonder peak, 

I saw aa eagle wheeling near its brow 

26 
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O'er the abyss : bis broad-expanded wingi 

Lay calm and motionless upon the air, 

As if he floated^here without their aid, 

Bv the sole aot of his unlorded will, 

That buoy' 4 him proudly up. Instinctively 

I bent my bow ; yet kept he rounding still 

His airy circle, as in the delight 

Of measuring the ample range beneath 

And round about ;' absorbed, he heeded not 

The death that threatened him. I could not shoot I- 

'Twas Liberty 1 I turn'd my bow aside, 

And let him soar away ! 



LESSON CLXXXTTT. 
ltoB PATRIOTS COURAGE. 

BT H. CLAY. 



1. I rose not to say one word which should wound the feelings 
of the President. The Senator says, that, if placed in like 
circumstances, I would have been the last man to avoid putting 
a direct veto upon the bill, had it met my disapprobation ; and 
he does me the honor to attribute to me nigh qualities of stern 
and unbending intrepidity. I hope that in all that relates to 
personal firmness, all that concerns a just appreciation of the 
insignificance of human life, — whatever may be attempted to 
threaten or alarm a soul not easily swayed by opposition, or awed 
or intimidated by menace, — a stout heart and a steady eye, that 
can survey unmoved and undaunted any mere personal perils that 
assail this poor, transient, perishing frame,. I may, without dis- 
paragement, compare with other men. 

2. But there is a sort of courage which, I frankly confess it, 
I do not possess ; a boldness to which I dare not aspire ; a valor 
which I cannot covet. I cannot lay myself down in the way of 
the welfare and happiness of my country. That, I cannot, I have 
not the courage to do. I cannot interpose the power with which 
I may be invested — a power conferred, not for my personal 
benefit, nor for my aggrandizement, but for my country's good — 
to check her onward march to greatness and glory. I have not 
courage enough; I am too cowardly for that. I would not, I 
dare not, in the exercise of such a trust, lie down and place my 
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body across the path that leads my country to prosperity and 
happiness. 

3. This is a sort of courage widely different from that which 
a man may display in lis private conduct and personal relations. 
Personal or private courage is totally distinct from that higher 
and nohler courage>which prompts the patriot to offer himself a 
voluntary sacrifice to his country's good. Apprehension of the 
imputation of the want of firmness sometimes impels us to per 
form rash and inconsiderate acts. It is the greatest courage to 
be able to bear the imputation of the want of courage. But 
pride, vanity, egotism, so unamiable and offensive in private life, 
are vices which partake of the character of crimes in the con- 
duct of public affairs. The unfortunate victim of these passions 
cannot see beyond the little, petty, contemptible circle of his own 
personal interests. All his thoughts are withdrawn from his 
country, and concentrated on his consistency, his firmness, 
himself. 

4. The high, the exalted, the sublime emotions of a patriotism 
which, soaring toward heaven, rises far above all mean, low, or 
selfish things, and is absorbed by one soul transporting thought 
of the good and the glory of one's country, are never felt in his 
impenetrable bosom. That patriotism which, catching its in- 
spirations from the immortal God, and leaving at an immeasurable 
distance below all lesser, groveling, personal interests and feel- 
ings, animates and prompts to deeds of self-sacrifice, of valor, 
of devotion, and of death itself, — that is public virtue ; that is 
the noblest, the sublimest of all public virtues ! 



LESSON CLXXXTV. 
THE HERITAGE. 

BT JAMBS BUS6BLL LOWBLL. 

The rich man's son inherits lands, 

And piles of brick, and stone, and gold ; 

And he inherits soft, white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold ; 
Nor dares to wear a garment old; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

The rich man's son inherits cares : 
The bank may break, the factory bum; 
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A breath may burst his bubble shares: 
And. soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

8. The rich man's son inherits wants : 
His stomach craves for dainty fare; 
With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy-chair; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

4. What doth the poor man's son inherit? 

Stout muscles, and a sinewy heart, 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 

King of two hands, he does his part 

In every useful toil and art; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

5. What doth the poor man's son inherit ? 

Wishes o'erjo/d with humble things, 
A rank adjudged with toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springt, 
A heart that in his labor sings; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

6. What doth the poor man's son inherit 1 

A patience learn'd by being poor, 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

7. rich man's son ! there is a toil, 

That with all others Jevel stands; 
Large charity doth never soil, 

But only whiten, soft, white hands: 
This is the best crop from thy lands; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee 
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poor man's sen ! scorn not thy state; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 

In merely being rich and great : 
Toil ontjr gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Worth being poor to hold in fee. 

Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 

Are equal in the earth at last ; 
Both, children of the same dear God, 

Prove title to your heirship vast 

By record of a well-fill'd past ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Well worth a life to hold in fee. 



LESSON CLXXXV 

moss-side! 

BY PROF. WILSON. 



1. Gilbert Ainslie was a poor man; and he had been a poor 
man all the days of his life, which were not few, for his thin hair 
was now waxing gray. He had been born and bred on the small 
moorland farm which he now occupied; and he hoped to die 
there, as his father and grandfather had done before him, leaving 
a family just above the more bitter wants of this world. Labor, 
hard and unremitting, had been his lot in life; but, although 
sometimes severely tried, he had never repined; and through all 
the mist, and gloom, and even the storms, that had assailed him, 
he had lived on, from year to year, in that calm and resigned 
contentment, which unconsciously cheers the hearthstone of the 
blameless poor. 

2. With his own hands he had plowed, sowed, and reaped 
his often scanty harvest, assisted, as they grew up, by three sons, 
who, even in boyhood, were happy to work along with their 
father in the fields. Out of doors or in, Gilbert Ainslie was 
never idle. The spade, the shears, the plow-shaft, the sickle 
and the flail, all came readily to hands that grasped them well 
and not a morsel of food was eaten under his roof, or a garment 
worn there, that was not honestly, severely, nobly earned. Gil- 
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bert Ainslie wis a slave; but it was for them lie loved whk a 
sober and deep affection. The thralldom under which he lived 
God had imposed; and it only served to give his character a shade 
of silent gravity, bat not austere; to mate his smiles fewer, bat 
more heartfelt; to calm his soul at grace before and after meals; 
and to kindle it in morning and evening prayer. 

8. There is no need to tell the character of the wife of such 
a man. Meek and thoughtful, yet gladsome and gay withal, her 
heaven was in her house; and her gentler and weaker hands 
helped to bar the door against want. Of ten children that had 
been born to them, they had lost three; and as they had fed, 
clothed, and educated them respectably, so did they give them 
who died, a respectable funeral. The living did not grudge to 
give up, for a while, some of their daily comforts, for the sake 
of the dead; and bought, with the little sums which their indus- 
try had saved, decent mournings, worn on Sabbath, and then 
carefully laid by. Of the seven that survived, two sons were 
farm-servants in the neighborhood, while three daughters and 
two sons remained at home, growing, or grown up, — a small, 
happy, hard-working household. 

4. Many cottages are there in Scotland like Moss-Side, and 
many such humble and virtuous cottagers as were now beneath 
its roof of straw. The eye of the passing traveler may mark 
them, or mark them not, but they stand peacefully in thousands 
over all the land ; and most beautiful do they make it, through 
all its wide valleys and narrow glens; its low holms encircled by 
the rocky walls of some bonny burn; its green mounts elated 
with their little crowning groves of plane-trees; its yellow corn- 
fields; its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on 
whose black bosom lie, shining or concealed, glades of excessive 
verdure, inhabited by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying 
bees. 

5. Moss-Side was not beautiful to a careless or hasty eye; but, 
when looked on and surveyed, it seemed a pleasant dwelling. 
Its roof, overgrown with grass and moss, was almost as green as 
the ground out of which its weather-stained walls appeared to 
grow. The moss behind it was separated from a little garden, 
by a narrow slip of arable land, the dark color of which showed 
that it had been won from the wild by patient industry, and by 
patient industry retained. It required a bright sunny day to 
make Moss-Side fair; but then it was fair indeed; and when the 
little brown moorland birds were singing their short songs among 
the rushes and the heather, or a lark, perhaps, lured thither by 
soow green barley-field for its undisturbed nest, rose ringing all 
ever the enlivened solitude, the little bleak fiurm smiled like the 
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paradise of poverty, sad and affecting in its lone and extreme 
simplicity. 

6. The boys and girls had made some plots of flowers among 
the vegetables that the little garden supplied for their homely 
meals; pinks and carnations, brought from walled gardens of 
rich men farther down in the cultivated strath, grew here with 
somewhat diminished luster; a bright show of tulips had a 
strange beauty in the midst of that moorland; and the smell of 
roses mixed well with that of the clover, the beautiful fair clover 
that loves the soil and the air of Scotland, and gives the rich 
and balmy milk to the poor man's lips. 

7. In this cottage, Gilbert's youngest child, a girl about nine 
years of age, had been lying for a week in a fever. It was now 
Saturday evening, and the ninth day of the disease. Was ate 
to live or die ? It seemed as if a very few hours were between 
the innocent creature and heaven. All the symptoms were those 
of approaching death. The parents knew well the change that 
comes over the human face, whether it be in infancy, youth, or 
prime, just before the departure of the spirit; and, as they stood 
together by Margaret's bed, it seemed to them that the fatal 
shadow had fallen upon her features. The surgeon of the parish 
lived some miles distant, but they expected him now every 
moment, and many a wistful look was directed by tearful eyes 
along the moor. 

8. The daughter, who was out at service, came anxiously home 
on this night, the only one that oould be allowed her; for the 
poor must work in their grief, and servants must do their duty 
to those whose bread they eat, even when nature is sick, — sick 
at heart. Another of the daughters came in, from the potato- 
field beyond the brae, with what was to be their frugal supper. 
The calm, noiseless spirit of life was in and around the house, 
while death seemed dealing with one who, a few days ago, was 
like light upon the floor, and the sound of music, that always 
breathed up when most wanted; glad and joyous in common 
talk, — sweet, silvery, and mournful when it joined in hymn or 
psalm. 

9. One after the other, they all continued going up to the bed- 
side, and then coming away sobbing, or silent, to see their merry 
little sister, who used to keep dancing all day like a butterfly in 
a meadow-field, or like a butterfly with shut wings on a flower, 
trifling for a while in the silence of her joy, now tossing restlessly 
on her bed, and scarcely sensible to the words of endearment 
whispered around her, or the kisses dropped with tears, in spite 
of themselves, on her burning forehead. 

10. Utter p#verty often kills the aJfeotions; but a deep, oon- 
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stent, and common feeling of this world's hardships, and an 
equal participation in all those struggles by which they may be 
softened, unite husband and wife, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, in thoughtful and subdued tenderness, making them 
happy, indeed, while the circle round the fire is unbroken, and 
yet preparing them every day to bear the separation, when some 
one or other is taken slowly or suddenly away. Their souls are 
not meved by fits and starts, although, indeed, nature some- 
times will wrestle with necessity; and there is a wise moderation 
both in the joy and in the grief of the intelligent poor, which 
keeps lasting trouble away from their earthly lot, and prepares 
them silently and unconsciously for heaven. 

11. "Do you think the child is dying V 9 said Gilbert, with a 
calm voice, to the surgeon, who, on his wearied horse, had just 
arrived from another sick-bed, over the misty range of hills, and 
had been looking steadfastly for some minutes on the little patient. 
The humane man knew the family well, in the midst of whom 
he was standing, and replied, " While there is life, there is 
hope; but my pretty little Margaret is, I fear, in the last 
extremity." There was no loud lamentation at these words; all 
had before known, though they would not confess it to them- 
selves, what they now were told; and, though the certainty that 
was in the words pf the skilful man made their hearts beat for a 
little with sicker throbbings, made their pale faces paler, and 
brought out from some eyes a greater gush of tears, yet death 
had been before in this house, and in this case he came, as he 
always does, in awe, but not in terror. 

12. There were wandering, and wavering, and dreamy deli- 
rious fantasies in the brain of the innocent child ; but the few 
words she indistinctly uttered were affecting, not rending to the 
heart, for it was plain that she thought herself Herding her sheep 
in the green, silent pastures, and sitting wrapped in her plaid 
upon the sunny side of the Birk-knowe. She was too much 
exhausted — there was too little life, too little breath in her 
heart — to frame a tune ; but some of her words seemed to be from 
favorite old songs ; and at last her mother wept, and turned aside 
her face, when the child, whose blue eyes were shut, and her 
lips almost still, breathed out these lines of the beautiful twenty* 
third Psalm : — 

" The Lord's my Shepherd ; I'll not want: 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green j he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by." 

13. The child was now left with none but her mother by the 
bedside, for it was said to be best so ; and Gilbert and his family 
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J* 
sat down round the kitchen fire, for a while, in silence. In about 

a quarter of an hour, they began to -rise calmly, and to go each 

to his allotted work. One of the daughters went forth with the 

pail to milk the cow, and another began to set out the table in 

the middle of the floor fo.r supper, covering it with a white cloth. 

Gilbert viewed the usual household arrangements with a solemn 

and untroubled eye ; and there was almost the faint light of a 

grateful smile on his cheek, as he said to the worthy surgeon, 

"You will partake of our fare, after your day's travel and toil of 

humanity?" 



LESSON CLXXXVI. 
MOSS-SIDE.— (Concluded.) 

BY PROP. WILSON. 



1. In a short, silent half-hour, the potatoes and oat-cakes, 
butter and milk, were on the board; and Gilbert, lifting up his 
toil-hardened but manly hand, with a slow motion, at which the 
room was as hushed as if it had been empty, closed his eyes in 
reverence, and asked a blessing. There was a little stool, on 
which no one sat, by the old man's side. It had been put there 
\inwittingly, when the other seats were all placed in their usual 
order; but the golden head that was wont to rise at that part of 
the table was now wanting. There was silence, — not a word was 
«aid, — their meal was before them, — God had been thanked, and 
they began to eat. # * 

2. While they were at their silent meal, a horseman came 
galloping to the door, and, with a loud voice, called out that he 
had been sent express with a letter to Gilbert AinSlie, — at the 
jame time rudely, and with an oath, demanding a dram for his 
trouble. The eldest son, a lad of eighteen, fiercely seized the 
bridle of his horse, and turned his head away from the door. 
The rider, somewhat alarmed at the flushed face of the powerful 
stripling, threw down the letter and rode off. 

3. Gilbert took the letter from his son's hand, casting, at the 
same time, a half-upbraiding look on his face, that was returning 
to its former color. " I feared," said the youth, with a tear in 
his eye, — "I feared that the brute's voice, and the trampling of 
the horse's feet, would have disturbed her." Gilbert held, the 
letter hesitatingly in his hand, as if afraid at that moment to 
read it; at length, he said aloud to the surgeon, "You know tbat 
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I mii a poor man, and debt, if justly incurred, and punctually 
paid when dne, is no dishonor." Both his hand and his voice 
shook slightly as he spoke; but he opened the letter from the 
lawyer, and read it in silence. 

4. At this moment his wife came from her child's bedside, 
and, looking anxiously at her husband, told him " not to mind 
about the money; that no man who knew him would arrest his 

rids, or put him into prison. Though, dear me, it is cruel to 
put to it thus, when our bairn is dying, and when, if so it be 
the Lord's will, she should have a decent burial, poor innocent, 
like them that went before her." Gilbert continued reading the 
letter with a face on which no emotion could be discovered; and 
then, folding it up, he gave it to his wife, told her she might 
read it if she chose, and then put it into his desk in the room 
beside the poor dear bairn. She took it from him, without read- 
ing it, and crushed it into her bosom; for she turned her ear 
toward her child, and, thinking she heard it stir, ran out hastily 
to its bedside. 

5. Another hour of trial passed, and the child was still 
swimming for its life. The very dogs knew there was grief in 
the house, and lay without stirring, as if hiding themselves, 
below the long table at the window. One sister sat with an un- 
finished gown on her knees, that she had been sewing for the 
dear child, and still continued at the hopeless work, she scarcely 
knew why; and often, often putting up her hand to wipe away 
a tear. " What is that? 1 ' said the old man to his eldest daughter : 
"what is that you are laying on the shelf?" She could scarcely 
reply that it was a ribbon and an ivory oomb that she had brought 
for little Margaret, against the night of the dancing-school ball. 

# 6. And, at these words, the father could not restrain a long, 
deep, and bitter groan ; at which the boy, nearest in age to his 
dying sister, looked up, weeping in his face; and, letting the 
tattered book of old ballads, which he had been poring on, but 
not reading, fall out of his hands, he rose from his seat, and, 
going into his father's bosom, kissed him, and asked God to bless 
him ; for the holy heart of the boy was moved within him ; and 
the old man, as he embraced him, felt that, in his innocence and 
simplicity, he was indeed a comforter. "The Lord giveth, and 
the Lord taketh away," said the old man; "blessed be the name 
of the Lord!" 

7. The outer door gently opened, and he, whose presence had 
in former years brought peace and resignation hither, when their 
hearts had been tried, even as they were now tried, stood before 
them. On the night before the Sabbath, the minister of Auohin- 
down never left his manse, except, as now, to visit th* sick qj 
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drying bed. Scarcely could Gilbert reply to bis first question 
about bis child, when the surgeon came from the bedroom, and 
said, " Margaret seems lifted up by God's hand above death and 
the grave : I think she will recover. She has fallen asleep; and 
when she wakes, I hope, I believe, that the danger will be past, 
and that your child will live." 

8. They were all prepared for death; but now they were found 
unprepared for life. One wept that had till then locked up all 
her tears within her heart; another gave a*short, palpitating 
shriek; and the tender-hearted Isabel, who had nursed the child 
when it was a baby, fainted away. The youngest brother gave 
way to gladsome smiles; and calling out his dog Hector, who 
used to sport with him and his little sister on the moor, he toU 
the tidings to the dumb, irrational creature, whose eyes, it is 
certain, sparkled with a sort of joy. > 

9. The clock, for some days, had been prevented from striking 
the hours; but the silent fingers pointed to the hour of nine; 
and that, in the cottage of Gilbert Ainslie, was the stated hour 
of family worship. His own honored minister took the book; 

"He waled a portion with judicious care ; 
And, 'Let us worship God,' he said, with solemn air." 

A chapter was read, a prayer said; and so, too, was sung a 
psalm; but it was sung low, and with suppressed voices, lest the 
child's saving sleep might be broken; and now and then the 
female voices trembled, or some one of them ceased altogether; 
for there had been tribulation and anguish, and now hope and 
faith were tried in the joy of thanksgiving. 

10. The child still slept; and its sleep seemed more sound and 
deep. It appeared almost certain that the crisis was over, and 
that the flower was not to fade. "Children," said Gilbert, "our 
happiness is in the love we bear to one another; and our duty 
is in submitting to and serving God. Gracious, indeed, has he 
been unto us. Is not the recovery of our little darling, dancing, 
singing Margaret worth all the gold that ever was mined ? If 
we had thousands of thousands, would we not have filled up her 
grave with the worthless dross of gold, rather than that she 
should have gone down there with her sweet face and all her 
rosy smiles V 9 There was no reply, but a joyful sobbing all over 
the room. 

11. " Never mind the letter, nor the debt, father," said the 
eldest daughter. "We have all some little things of our own, 
a few pounds, and we shall be able to raise as much as will keep 
arrest and prison at a distance. Or if they do take our furniture 
out of the house, all except Margaret's bed, who cares? We 
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will sleep on the floor; and there are potatoes in the field, and 
clear water in the spring. We need fear nothing, want nothing: 
blessed be God for all his mercies I 1 ' 

12. Gilbert went into the sick-room, and got the letter from 
his wife, who was sitting at the head of the bed, watching, with 
a heart blessed beyond all bliss, the calm and regular breathings 
of her child. "This letter," said he, mildly, "is not from a hard 
creditor. Come with me, while I read it aloud to our children." 
The letter was rea$ aloud, and it was well fitted to diffuse plea- 
sure and satisfaction through the dwelling of poverty. It was 
from an executor to the will of a distant relative, who had left 
Gilbert Ainslie fifteen hundred pounds. 

13. "This sum," said Gilbert, "is a large one to folks like us, 
but not, I hope, large enough to turn our heads, or make us 
think ourselves all lords and ladies. It will do more, far more 
than put me fairly above the world at last. I believe that, with 
it, I may buy this very farm, on which my forefathers have 
toiled. But God, whose providence has sent this temporal 
blessing, may he send us wisdom and prudence how to use it, 
and humble and grateful hearts to us all I" 

14. " You will be able to send me to school all the year round 
now, father," said the youngest boy. "And you may leave the 
flail to your sons now, father," said the eldest. "You may hold 
the plough still, for you draw a straighter furrow than any of us; 
but hard work for young sinews; and you may sit now oftener in 
your arm-chair by the ingle. You will not need to rise now in 
the dark, cold, and snowy winter mornings, and keep thrashing 
corn in the barn for hours by candlelight, before the late dawning." 

15. There was silence, gladness, and sorrow, and but little 
sleep, in Moss-Side, between the rising and the setting of the 
stars, that were now out in thousands, clear, bright, and sparkling 
over the unclouded sky. Those who had lain down for an hour 
or two in bed could scarcely be said to have slept; and when, 
about morning, little Margaret awoke, an altered creature, pale, 
languid, and unable to turn herself on her lowly bed, but with 
meaning in her eyes, memory in her mind, affection in her heart, 
and coolness in all her veins, a happy group were watching the 
first faint smile that broke over her features; and neve? did one 
who stood there forget that Sabbath morning, on which she 
seemed to look round upon them all with a gaze of fair and flw*et 
bewilderment, like one half conscious of having been rescued 
from the power of the grave. • 
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LESSON CLXXXVH. 
THE PBOUD MISS MAO BBIDE. 

BT J. G. SAXB. 

1. Oh, terribly proud was Miss Mao Bride,. 
The very personification of Pride, 

As she minced along in Fashion's tide, 
Adown Broadway, on the proper side, 

When the golden sun was setting; 
There was pride in the head she carried so high, 
Pride in her lip, and pride in her eye, % 

And a world of pride in the very sigh 

That her stately bosom was fretting. 

2. Oh, terribly proud was Miss Mac feride, 
Proud of her beauty, and proud of her pride, 
And proud of fifty matters beside 

That wouldn't have borne dissection; 
Proud of her wit, and proud of her walk, 
Proud of her teeth, and proud of her talk, 
Proud of "knowing cheese from chalk" 

On a very slight inspection ! 

3. Proud abroad, and proud at home, 
Proud wherever she chanced to come, 
When she was glad, and when she was glum ; 

Proud as the head <5f a Saracen 
Over the doorxof a tippling-shop ! 
Proud as a duchess, proud as a fop, 
" Proud as a boy with a bran-new top," 

Proud beyond comparison ! 

4. Her birth, indeed, was uncommonly high, 
For Miss Mac Bride first open'd her eye 
Through a sky-light dim, on the light of the sky : 

But pride is a curious passion; 
And, in talking about her wealth and worth, 
She always forgot to mention fyer birth 

To people of rank and fashion ! 

5. But Miqs Mao Bride had something beside 
Her lofty birth to nourish her pride, 

For rich was the old paternal Mao Bride, 
According to public rumor; 
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And lie lived "up town/' in a splendid square, 
And kept his daughter on dainty fare, 
And gave her gems that were rich and rare, 
And the finest rings and things to wear, 
And feathers enough to plume her ! 

6. An honest mechanic was John Mac Bride, 
As ever an honest calling plied 

Or graced an honest ditty; 
For John had work'd, in his early day, 
In "pots and pearls," the legends say, 
And kept a shop, with a rich array 
Of things in the soap and candle way, 

In the lower part of the city. 

7. A young attorney of winning grace 
Was scarce allowed to "open his face," 
Ere Miss Mac Bride had closed his ease 

• With true judicial celerity; 
For the lawyer was poor, and "seedy" to boot, 
And to say the lady discarded his suit. 
Is merely a double verity. 

8. The last of those who came to court 
Was a lively beau of the dapper sort, 
"Without any visible means of support," 

A crime by no means flagrant 
In one who wears an elegant coat, 
But the very point on which they vote 

A ragged fellow " a vagrant." 

9. A courtly fellow was Dapper Jim, 
Sleek and supple, and tall and trim, 
And smooth of tongue as neat of limb; 

And, mauger his meager pocket, 
You'd say, from the glittering tales he told, 
That Jim had slept in a cradle of gold, 

With Fortunatus to rock it ! 

10. Now, Dapper Jim his courtship plied 
(I wish the fact could be denied) 
With an eye to the purse of the old Mao Bride, 

And really "nothing shorter!" 
For he said to himself, in his greedy lust, 
"Whenever he dies, — as die he musV~- 
And yields to heaven his vital trust, 
He's very sure to ' come down with his dusf , 

In behalf of his only daughter " 
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11. And the very magnificent Miss Mao Bride, 
Half in love and half in pride, 

Quite graciously relented; 
And tossing her bead, and turning her back, 
No token of proper pride to lack, 
To be a bride without the "Mac," 

With much disdain, consented ! 

12. Old John Mac Bride, one fatal day, 
Became the unresisting prey 

Of fortune's undertakers; 
And staking his all on a single die, 
His foundered bark went high and dry 

Among the brokers and breakers ! 

13. At his trade again, in the very shop 
Where, years before, he let it drop, 

He follows his ancient calling, 
Cheerily, too, in poverty's spite, 
And sleeping quite as sound at night, 
As when at fortune's giddy bight, 
He used to wake with a dizzy fright 

From a dismal dream of falling. 

14. But, alas for the haughty Miss Mao Bride * 
'Twas such a shock to her precious pride ! 
She couldn't recover, although she tried 

Her jaded spirits to rally; 
'Twas a dreadful change in human affairs, 
From a place "up town" to a nook "up stairs, 

From an avenue down to an alley ! 

15 And, to make her cup of woe run over, 
l Her elegant, ardent, plighted lover 

Was the very first to forsake her; 
"He quite regretted the step, 'twas true,— 
The lady had pride enough ' for two,' 
But that alone would never do 

To quiet the butcher and baker!" 

16. And now the unhappy Miss Mac Bride, 

The merest ghost of her early pride, 

% Bewails her lonely position; 

Cramp' d in the very narrowest niche, 

Above the poor, and below the rich: 

Was ever a worse condition ? 
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MORAL. 
17. Because you flourish in worldly affair*, 
Don't be haughty and put on airs, 

With insolent pride of station ! 
Don't be proud, and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clo'es; 
But learn, for the sake of your soul's repose, 
That wealth's a bubble that comes, and goes, 
And that all Proud Flesh, wherever it grows, 

Is subject to irritation ! 



LESSON CLXXXVHL 
A MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 

BT B. C. WUITHBOP. 

i 

1. Fellow-citizens, leK us seize this occasion to renew to 
each other our vows of allegiance and devotion to the American 
Union; and let us recognise in our common title to the name -and 
the fame of Washington, and in our common veneration for his 
example and his advice, the all-sufficient centripetal power which 
shall hold the thick-clustering stars of our confederacy in one 
glorious constellation forever! Let the column, which we are 
about to construct, be at once a pledge and an emblem of per- 
petual union 1 Let the foundations be laid, let the superstructure 
be built up and cemented, let each stone be raised and riveted, 
in a spirit of national brotherhood ! And may the .earliest ray 
of the rising sun, till that sun shall set to rise no more, draw 
forth from it daily, as from the fabled statue of antiquity, a strain 
of national harmony, which shall strike a responsive chord in 
every heart throughout the republic ! 

2. Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, with the work for which you 
have assembled. Lay the corner-stone of a monument which 
shall adequately bespeak the gratitude of the whole American 
people to the illustrious Father of his country ! Build it to the 
skies; you cannot outreach the loftiness of his principles ! Found 
it upon the massive eternal rock; you cannot make it more 
enduring than his fame ! Construct it of the peerless Parian 
marble; you cannot make it purer than his life! Exhaust upon 
it the rules and principles of ancient and of modern art; you 
cannot make it more proportionate than his character. 

3. But let not your homage to his memory end here. Think 
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not to transfer to a tablet or a column the tribute which is due 
from yourselves. Just honor to Washington can only be 
rendered by observing his precepts and imitating his example. 
He has built his own monument. We, and those who come after 
us, in successive generations, are its appointed, its privileged 
guardians. The wide-spread republic is the future monument to 
Washington. Maintain its independence. Uphold its constitu- 
tion. Preserve its union. Defend its liberty. Let it stand 
before the world in all its original strength and beauty, securing 
peace, order, equality, and freedom to all within its boundaries, 
and shedding light, and hope, and .joy upon the pathway of 
human liberty throughout the world, — and Washington needs no 
other monument. Other structures may fully testify our vene- 
ration for him ; this, this, alone can adequately illustrate his 
services to mankind. 

4. Nor does he need even this. The republic may perish; 
the wide arch of our ranged union may fall; star by star, its 
glories may expire; stone by stone, its columns and its capital 
may molder and crumble^ all other names which adorn its annals 
may be forgotten; but, as long as human hearts shall anywhere 
pant, or human tongues shall anywhere plead, for a true, rational, 
constitutional liberty, those hearts shall enshrine the memory, and 
those tongues shall prolong the fame, of George Washington. 



.LESSON CLXXXIX. 
RUM'S MANIAC. 

BT DR. NOTT. 

1. " Why am I thus V the maniac cried, 

" Confined 'mid crazy people ? Why ? 
I am not mad : knave, stand aside ! 

I'll have my freedom, or I'll die; 
It's not for cure that here I've come ; 
T tell thee all I want is rum ! — 
I must have rum ! 

2. " Sane ? yes, and have been all the while ; * 
• Why, then, tormented thus ? 'Tissad: 

Why chain'd, and held in duress vile ? 

The men who brought me here were mad j 
I will not stay where specters come ; 
Let me go home : I must have rum ! 
I must have rum ! 
27 
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8. "'Tis he ! 'tis he ! my aged sire ! 

What has disturb' d thee in thy grave ? 
Why bend on me that eye of fire ? 

Why tormeiit, since thou canst not save ? . 
Back to the churchyard whence you've come ! 
Return, return ! # but send me rum ! 
Oh, send me rum ! 

4. "Why is my mother musing there, 
On that same consecrated spot, 
Where once she taught me words of prayer ? 

But now she hears, sjie heeds me not 
Mute in her winding-sheet she stands ; 
Cold, cold, I feel her icy hands ! 
Her icy hands ! 

6. " It won't wash out, that crimson stain ! 

I've scour'd those spots, and made them white ; 
Blood reappears again, again, 

Soon as the morning brings the light J 
When from my sleepless couch I come, 
To see — to feel ! — Oh, give me rum ! 
I must have rum ! 

6. " 'Twas there I heard his piteous cry, 

And saw his last imploring look, 
But steel'd my heart, and bade him die, 

Then from him golden treasure took. 
AocurseVl treasure ! stinted sum ! 
Reward of guilt ! Give, give me rum ! 
Oh, give me rum ! 

7. " Hark ! still I hear that piteous wail ! 

Before my eyes his specter stands ; 
And when it frowns on me I quail ! 

Oh, I would fly to other lands, 
But that, pursuing, there 'twould come: 
There's no escape! Oh, give me rum ! 
Oh, give me rum ! 

8. " Guard, guard those windows ! bar that does 

Yonder I armed bandits see ! ft 

They've robb'd my house of all its store, 

And now return to murder me ; 
They're breaking in ! don't let tham come ! 
Drive, drive them hence ! but give me rum 1 
L Oh, give me rum ! 
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9. " See how that rug those reptiles soil ! 
They're crawling o'er me in my bed ! 
I feel their clammy, snaky coil / 

On every limb, — around my head ; 
With forked tongue I see them play ; 
I hear them hiss ! tear them away ! 
Tear them away ! 

10. " A fiend ! a fiend ! with many a dart, 

Glares on me with his blood-shot eye, - 

And aims his missiles afmy heart : I 

Oh, whither, whither shall I fly ! 
Fly ? no ! it is no time for flight ! 

Fiend! I know thy hellish purpose well ! 
Avaunt, avaunt, thou hated sprite, 

And hie thee to thy native hell ^ 

11. " He's gone ! he's gone ! and I am free J 

He's gone, the faithless, braggart liar ; 
He said he'd come to summon me : 

See there again ! my bed's on fire ! 
Tire ! water ! help ! Oh, haste, I die ! 

The flames are kindling round my head ! 
The smoke ! — I'm strangling — cannot fly ! 

Oh, snatch me from this burning bed ! 

12. " There ! there again ! that demon's there, 

Crouching to make a fresh attack ! 
See how his flaming eyeballs glare ! 

Thou fiend of fiends, what's brought thee back f 
• Back in thy car? for whom ? for where ? 

He smiles, he beckons me to come ! 
What are those words thou'st written there ? — 

' In hell they never want for rum !' 
Not want for rum ? Bead that again ! 

. I feel the spell ! haste, drive me down 
Where rum is free, where revelers reign, 

And I can wear the drunkard's crown ! 

13 ^Accept thy proffer, fiend ? I will, 

And to thy drunken banquet come ; 
Fill the great caldron from thy still 

With boiling, burning, fiery rum; 
There will I quench this horrid thirst, 

With boon companions drink and dwell, 
Nor plead for rum, as here I must : A 

There's liberty to drink in hell I" v ^ 
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14. Thus raved that maniac ram had made;. 

Then, starting from his haunted bed, 
" On, on ! ye demons, on !" he said, 

Then silent sunk : his soul had fled. 
Sooffer, beware ! he in that shroud 
Was once a temperate drinker, too ! 



LESSON CXC. 



EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH MADE AT WASHINGTON, D. C, 
JULY 4, 1861. 

BT DAMIBL WBB8TSB. 

1. Fellow-Citizens : — What contemplations are awakened in 
our minds, as we assemble here to re-enact a scene like that per- 
formed by Washington ! Methinks I see his venerable form now 
before me, as presented in the glorious statue by Houdon, now in 
the Capitol of Virginia. He is dignified and f rave; but concern 
and anxiety seem to soften the lineaments of his countenance. 
The government over which he presides is yet in the crisis of ex- 
periment. Not free from troubles at home, he sees the world in 
commotion and arms all around him. H« sees that imposing 
foreign powers are half disposed to try the strength of the re- 
cently-established American Government. We perceive that 
mighty thoughts, mingled with fears as well as with hopes, are 
struggling within him. He heads a short procession over these 
then naked fields; he crosses yonder stream, on a fallen tree; 
he ascends to the top of this eminence, whose original oaks of 
the forest stand as thick around him as if the spot had been de- 
voted to druidical worship; and here he performs the appointed 
duty of the day. 

2. And now, fellow-citizens, if this vision w^re a reality, — if 
Washington actually were now amongst us, and if he could 
draw around him the shades of the great public men of his own 
days, — patriots and warriors, orators and statesmen, — and were 
to address us in their presence, would he not say t# us^ " Ye 
men o'f this generation, I rejoice, and thank God for being able 
to see. that our labors, and toils, and sacrifices were not in vain 
You are prosperous; you are happy; you are grateful. The fire 
of liberty burns brightly and bteadily in your hearts, while duty 
and the law restrain it from bursting forth in wild and destruc- 
tive jflpiagration. Cherish liberty, as you love it ; cherish its 
aeeurnles, as you wish to preserve it. Maintain the Constitution 
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which we labored so painfully to establish, and which has been 
to yon such a source of inestimable blessingy. Preserve, the 
union of the States, cemented as it was by our prayers, our tears, 
and our blood. Be true to God, to your country, and to your 
duty. So shall the whole Eastern world follow the morning sun 
to contemplate you as a nation ; so shall all succeeding genera- 
tions honor you as they honor us; and so shall that Almighty 
Power which so graciously protected us, and which now pro- 
tects you, shower its everlasting blessings upon you and your 
posterity V 9 

3. Great father of your country 1 we heed your words; we 
feel their force, as if you now uttered them with lips of flesh and 
blood. Tour example teaches us, your affectionate addresses 
teach us, your public life teaches us, your sense of the value of 
the blessings of the Union. Those blessings our fathers have 
tasted, and we have tasted, and still taste. Nor do we intend 
that those who come after us shall be denied the same high 
fruition. Our honor, as well as our happiness, is concerned. 
We cannot, we dare not, we will not, betray our sacred trust. 
We will not filch from posterity the treasure placed in our hands 
to be transmitted to other generations. The bow that gilds the 
clouds in the heavens, the pillars that uphold the firmament, may 
disappear and fafl away in the hour appointed by the will of 
God ; but, until that day comes, or gfrjfopg as our lives may last, 
no ruthless hand shall undermine ffflft bright arch of Union 
and Liberty which spans the continent from Washington to 
California ! 



LESSON CXCL 
THE LEPER. 

BY N. P. WILLIS. 

1. "Room for the leper ! room !" And, as he came, 
The c^ pass'd on : — " Boom for the leper ! room I" 

Andjpi^e they stood, 
Matron, and child, and pitiless m^hood,— all 
Who met him on his way, — and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came, 
A leper, with the ashes on his brow, 
Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 
And with a difficult utterance, like one 
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Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 
Crying, " Unclean 1 unclean!" 

2. 'Twas now the first 

Of the Judean autumn, and the leaves, 
Whose shadows lay so still upon his path, 
Had put their beauty forth beneath the eye 
Of Judah's palmiest noble. He was young, 
And eminently beautiful, and life 
Mantled in eloquent fulness on his lip 
And sparkled in his glance ; and in his mien 
There was a gracious pride, that every eye 
Followed with benisons : and this was he 1 

8. With the soft airs of summer there had come 
A torpor on his frame, which not the speed 
Of his best barb, nor music, nor the blast 
Of the bold huntsman's horn, nor aught that stars 
The spirit to its bent, might drive away. 
The blood beat not as wont within his veins ; 
Dizziness crept o'er his eye ; a drowsy sloth 
Fettered his limbs like palsy, and his mien, 
With all its loftiness, seem'd struck with eld. 
Even his voice was changed, — a languid moan 
Taking the place of- a clear, silver key; 
And brain and sense grew faint, as if the light 
And very air were steep' d in sluggishness. 

4. He strove with it a while, as manhood will, 
Ever too proud for weakness, till the rein 
Slacken' d within his grasp, and in its poise 
The arrowy jereed like an aspen shook. 
Day after day, he lay as if in sleep; 

His skin grew dry and bloodless, and white scales, 
Circled with livid purple, cover'd him. 
And then his nails grew black) and fell away 
From the dull flesh about them, and the hues 
Deepened beneath the hard, unmoisten'd scdtes, 
And from their edges grew the rank white hair; 
And Helon was a leper 1 

5. Day was breaking, 
When at the altar of the temple stood 

The holy priest of God. The incense-lamp 
Burn'd with a struggling light, and a low chant 
SwelTd through thehoUow arches of the roof. 
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Like an articulate wail; and there, alone. 

Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helen knelt. 

The echoes of the melancholy strain 

Died in the distant aisles, and he rose up, 

Struggling with weakness, and boVd down his head 

Unto the sprinkled ashes, and put off 

His costly raiment for the leper's garb; 

And, with the sackcloth round him, and his lip 

Hid in a loathsome covering, stood still, 

Waiting to hear his doom : — 

6. "Depart! depart, child 

Of Israel, from the temple of thy God ! 

For he has smote thee with his chastening rod ; 

And to the desert wild, 
From all thou lovest, away thy feet must flee, 
That from thy plague his people may be free. 

7. " Depart ! and come not near 
The busy mart, the crowded city, more; 
Nor set thy foot a human threshold o'er ; 

And stay thou not to hear 
Voices that call thee in the way ; and fly 
From all who in the wilderness pass by. 

8. " Wet not thy burning lip 

In streams that to a human dwelling glide ; 
Nor rest thee where the covert fountains hide ; 

Nor kneel thee down to dip 
The water where the pilgrim bends to drink. 
By desert well, or river's grassy brink. 

• 9. "And pass thou not between 

The weary traveller and the cooling breeze ; 
And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 

Where human tracks are seen ; 
Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain ; 
Nor pluck the standing corn, or yellow grain. 

10. " And now depart ! and when 

Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 
Lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him, 

Who, from the tribes of men, 
Selected thee to feel his chastening rod. 
Depart, leper 1 and forget not God I" 
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11. And he went forth, — alone ! not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibers of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Tea 1 he went his way. 
Sick, and heart-broken, and alone, — to die I — 
For God had cursed the lepeftl 

12. It was noon, 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 

In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touoh'd 
The loathsome water to his fever'd lips, 
Praying that he might be so bless'd — to die ! 
Footsteps approached, and, with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 
Crying, " Unclean ! unclean !" and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 

13. Nearer the stranger came, and, bending o'er 

The leper's prostrate form, pronounced his name : — 
" Helon !" The voice was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument, — most strangely sweet; 
# And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 
And, for a moment, beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill : 
u Helon, arise !" And he forgot his curse, 
And rose and stood before him. 

14. Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helon's eye 

As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore ; 
No followers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear; yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and, if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 
The lion would have crouched to in his lair. 

15. His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 
His stature model'd with a perfect grace ; 
His countenance the impress of a God, 
Touch' d with the open innocence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
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In the serenest noon; his hair, unshorn, ' 
Fell to his shoulders; and his curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 

16. He look'd on Helon earnestly a while, 

As if his heart was moved ; and, stooping down. 
He took a little water in his hand 
And laid it on his brow, and said, " Be clean/' 
And, lo ! the scales fell from him, and his blood 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and on his lips 
The dewy softness of an infant's stole : 
His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus' feet and worship' d him. 



lesson cxcn. 



THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 

BT J. O. CABTEB. 

1. The influence of the female character is now felt and ac- 
knowledged in all relations of life. I speak not now of those 
distinguished women who instruct their age through the public 
press, nor of those whose devout strains we take upon our lips 
when we worship, but of a much larger class,— of those whose 
influence is felt in the relations of neighbor, friend, daughter, 
wife, mother. Who waits at the couch of the sick to administer 
tender charities while life lingers, or to perform the last acts of 
kindness when death comes? Where shall we look for those 
examples of friendship that most adorn our nature, those abiding 
friendships which trust even when betrayed, and survive afl 
changes of fortune ? Where shall we find the brightest illustra- 
tions of filial piety? Have you ever seen a daughter, herself 
perhaps timid and helpless, watching the decline of an aged 
parent, and holding out with heroic fortitude, to anticipate his 
wishes, to administer to his wants, and to sustain his tottering 
steps to the very borders of the grave ? 

2. What constitutes the center of every home ? Whither do 
our thoughts turn, when our feet are weary with wandering, and 
our hearts sick with disappointment? Where shall the truant 
and forgetful husband go for sympathy, unalloyed and without 
design, but to the bosom of her who is ever ready and willing to 
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share in his adversity or prosperity ? And, if there be a tribunal 
where (he sins and follies of a froward child may hope for pardon 
and forgiveness this side heaven, that tribunal is the heart of a 
fond and devoted mother. 

3. In no relation does woman exercise so deep an influence, 
both immediately and prospectively, as in that of mother. To 
her is committed the immortal treasure of the infant mind. 
Upon her devolves the care of the first stages of that course of 
discipline which is to form, of a being perhaps the most frail and 
helpless in the world, the fearless ruler of animated creation, and 
the devout adorer of his great Creator. Her smiles call into 
exercise the first affections that spring up in our hearts. She 
cherishes and expands the earliest germs of our intellects. She 
lifts our little hands, and teaches our little tongues to lisp in prayer. 
She watches over us like a guardian angel, and protects us through 
all our helpless years, when we know not of her cares and anxieties 
on our account. She follows us into the world of men, and lives 
in us, and blesses us, when she lives not .otherwise upon the earth. 

4. Finally, woman's influence is felt deeply in religion. " If 
Christianity should be compelled to flee from the mansions of the 
great, the academies of philosophers, the halls of legislators, or 
the throng of busy men, we should find her last and purest retreat 
with woman at the fireside ; her last altar would be the female 
heart; her last audience would be the children gathered round 
the knees of the mother; her last sacrifice, the secret prayer 
escaping in silence from her lips, and heard, perhaps, only at the 
throne of God." 



lesson cxcm. 

THE MADMAN. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Many a year hath pass'd away, 
Many a dark and dismal year, 

Since last I roam'd in the light of day, 
Or mingled my own with another's tear: 

Woe to the daughters and sons of men ! — 

Woe to them all when I roam again ! 

Here have I watch' d in this dungeon-cell, 
Longer than memory's tongue-can tell ; 
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Here have I shriek'd in my wild despair, 

When the damnecl fiends from their prison came, 

Sported and gambol* d, and mock'd me here, 

With their eyes of fire, and their tongues of flame; 
Shouting forever and aye my name ! 

Woe to the daughters and sons of men I — 

Woe to them all when I roam again I 

i. How long I have been in this dungeon here, 
Little I know, and nothing I care : 

What to me is the day or night? 
Summer's heat or autumn sere? 

Springtide flowers, or winter's blight? 
Pleasure's smile, or sorrow's tear? 

Time ! what care I for thy flight? 
Joy ! I spurn thee with disdain : 
Nothing love I but this clanking chain. 

4. Once I broke from its iron hold : 
Nothing I said, but, silent and bold, 

Like the shepherd that watches his gentle fold, 
Like the tiger that crqjiches in mountain-lair 
Hours upon hours, so watch' d I here ; 
Till one of the fiends that had come to bring 
Herbs from the valley, and drink from the springy 
Stalk'd through my dungeon-entrance in ! 

5. Ha ! how he shriek'd to see me free ! 
Ho ! how he trembled and knelt to me, 
He who had mock'd me many a day, 
And barr'd me out from its cheerful ray ! 
Ho ! how I shouted to see him pray ! 

I wreathed my hand in the demon's hair, 
And choked his breath in its mutter'd prayer, 
And danced I then in wild delight, 
To .see the trembling wretch's fright. 

6. Ha ! how I crush'd his hated bones 

'G-ainst the jagged wall, and the dungeon-stones $ 
And plunged my arm a-down his throat, 

And dragg'd to life his beating heart, 
And held it up, that I might gloat 

To see its quivering fibers start ! 
Ho ! how I drank of the purple flood 1 
I quaff d and quaff' d again of blood, 
Till my brain grew dark, and I knew no more, 
Till I found myself on this dungeon-floor, 
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Fetter* d and held by this iron chain! 
Ho ! when I break its links again, 
Hal when I break its links again, 
Woe to the daughters and sons of men ! 

7. My frame is shrunk, and my soul is sad, 
And devils mock and call me mad. 
Many a dark and fearful sight 
Haunts me here in the gloom of night; 
Mortal smile or human tear 
Never cheers or soothes me here; 
The spider shrinks from my grasp away, 
Though he's known my form for many a day; 
The slimy toad, with his diamond eye, 
Watches afar, but comes not nigh; 
The' craven rat, with her filthy brood, 
Pilfers and gnaws my scanty food, 
But, when I strive to make her play, 
Snaps at my hands and flees away. 
Light of day, or ray of sun, 
Friend or hope, I've none ! — I've none ! 

8 They call'd me mad; tney left me here 

To my burning thoughts, and the fiend's despair, 
Never, ah ! never to see again 
Earth, or sky, or sea, or plain; 
Never to hear soft pity's sigh, 
Never to gaze on mortal eye; 
Doom'd through life — if life it be- 
To helpless, hopeless misery. 
Oh, if^a single ray of light 
Had pierced the gloom of this endless night; 
If the cheerful tones of a single voice 
Had made the depths of my heart rejoice; 
If a single thing had loved me here, 
I ne'er had croucn'd to that fiend's despair! 

9. They come again ! They tear my brain ! 
They tumble and dart through every vein! 
Ho ! could I burst this clanking chain, 
j Then might I spring in the hellish ring, 
And scatter them back to their den again ! 
Ho ! when I break its links again, 
Ha ! when I break its links again, 
Woe to the daughters and sons of men ! 
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LESSON CX01V. 
THE TRUE REFORMERS. 

BT H. OBBP&KY. 

1. To the rightly-constituted mind, to the truly-developed 
man, there always is, there always must be, opportunity — oppor- 
tunity to be and to learn, nobly to do and to endure ; and what 
matter whether with pomp and 6clat, with sound of trumpets 
and shout of applauding thousands, or in silence and seclusion, 
beneath the calm, discerning gaze of heaven ? No station can 
be humble on which that gaze is approvingly bent ; no work 
can be ignoble which is performed uprightly, and not impelled 
by sordid and selfish aims. 

2. Not from among the children of monarchs, ushered into 
being with boom of cannon and shouts of reveling millions, but 
from amid the sons of obscurity and toil, cradled in peril and 
ignominy, from the bulrushes and the manger, come forth the 
benefactors and saviors of mankind. So when all the babble 
and glare of our age shall have passed into a fitting oblivion, 
when those who have enjoyed rare opportunities, and swayed 
vast empires, and been borne through life on the shoulders of 
shouting multitudes, shall have been laid at last to rest in 
golden coffins, to molder forgotten, the stately marble their 
only monuments, it will be found that some humble youth, who 
neither inherited nor found, but hewed out, his opportunities, 
has uttered the thought which shall render the age memorable, 
by extending the means of enlightenment and blessing to our race. 

3. The great struggle for human progress and elevation pro- 
ceeds noiselessly, often unnoted, often checked and apparently 
baffled, amid the clamorous and debasing strifes impelled by 
greedy selfishness, and low ambition. In that struggle, main- 
tained by the wise and good of all parties, all creeds, all climes, 
bear ye the part of men. Heed the lofty summons, aod, with 
souls serene and constant, prepare to tread boldly in the path 
of highest duty. So shall life be to you truly exalted and 
heroic; so shall death be a transition neither sought nor 
dreaded ; so shall your memory, though cherished at first but 
by a few humble, loving hearts, linger long and gratefully in 
human remembrance, a watchword to the truthful and an incite- 
ment to generous endeavor, freshened by the proud tears of 
admiring affection, and fragrant with the odors of heaven ! 
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LESSON CXOV. 

CASSIUS INSTIGATING BRUTUS TO JOIN THE CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST CJESAR. 

1BOM BHAXJPMAM. 

1. I cannot tell what yon and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as lire to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar; so were you. 
We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure tfie winter's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Caesar said to me, "Darest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood 
And swim to yonder point?" 

2. Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But, ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Caesar cried, Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 

8. I, as JEneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the tired Caesar. And this man 

Is now become a god; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him ! 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake. 

4. 'Tis true, this god did shake : 

His coward lips did from their color fly; 
And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose its luster. I did hear him groan ; 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
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Mark Mm, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas ! it cried, Give me some drink, Titinius ; 
As a sick girl. 

5. Ye gods ! it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world, v 
And bear the palm alone. 
Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 
Men at some times are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

6. Brutus, and Caesar ! what should be in that Caasar? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours t 
Write them together, — yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them, — it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, — it is as heavy ; conjure with them, — 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ? 

7. Age, thou art shamed! 
Borne, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was famed with more than with one man. 
When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Borne, 
That her wide walls encompass' d but one man ? 
Oh, you and I have heard our fathers say, 

There was a Brutus once that would have brook' d 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Borne, 
As easily as a king. 



LESSON CXCVL 



SPEECH ON BEING FOUND GUILTY OP TREASON. 

BY THOMAS F. MEAGHER. 

1. A jury of my countrymen, it is true, have found me guilty 
of the crime for which I stood indicted. For this I entertain 
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Mot the slightest feeling of resentment toward them. Inflmenceft, 
as they must have been, by the charge of the Lord Chief -Justice, 
they could have found no other verdict. What of that charge ? 
Any strong observations on it, I feel sincerely, would ill befit the 
solemnity of this scene; but I would earnestly beseech of yon, 
my lord, — you who preside on that bench, — when the passions 
and prejudices of this hour have passed away, to appeal to yoar 
own conscience, and to ask of it, was your charge, as it ought to 
have been, impartial and indifferent between the subject and the 
Crown. 

2. My lords, you may deem this language unbecoming in me, 
and perhaps it may seal my fate. But I am Lare to speak the 
truth, whatever it may cost ; I am here to regret nothing I ha^e 
ever done ; to retract nothing I have ever said. I am here to 
crave with no lying lip the life I consecrate to the liberty of my 
country. Far from it, even here, — here, where the thief, the 
libertine, the murderer, have left their foot-prints in the dust; 
here, on this spot, where the shadows of death surround me, and 
from which I see my early grave in an unanointed soil opened to 
receive me, — even here, encircled by these terrors, the hope which 
has beckoned me to the perilous sea upon which I have been 
wrecked still consoles, animates, enraptures me. 

3. No ! I do not despair of my poor old country, — her peace, 
her liberty, her glory. For that country I can do no more than 
bid her hope. To lift this island up, — to make her a benefactor 
to humanity instead of being the meanest beggar in the world, — 
to restore to her her native powers and her ancient constitution, 
—this has been my ambition, and this ambition has been my 
crime. Judged by the law of England, I know this crime entails 
the penalty of death; but the history of Ireland explains this 
crime, and justifies it. Judged by that history, I am no criminal; 
I deserve no punishment. Judged by that history, the treason 
of which I stand convicted loses all its guilt, is sanctioned as 
a duty, will be ennobled as a sacrifice. With these sentiments, 
my lord, I await the sentence of the court. 

4. Having done what I felt to be my duty, having spoken 
what I felt to be the truth, as I have done on every other occa- 
sion of my short career, I now bid farewell to the country of my 
birth, my passion, and my death ; the country whose misfortunes 
have invoked my sympathies ; whose factions I have sought to 
still; whose intellect I have prompted to a lofty aim; whose 
freedom has been my fatal dream. I offer to that country, as a 
proof of the love I bear her, and the sincerity with which I 
thought, and spoke, and struggled for her freedom, the life of a 
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young heart; and with that life mil the hopes, the honors, the 
endearments, of a happy and an honored home. 

5. Pronounce, then, my lords, the sentence which the laws 
direct, and I will be prepared to hear it I trust I shall be pre- 
pared ,to meet its execution. I hope to be able, with a pure 
heart and perfect composure, to appear before a higher tribunal, 
— a tribunal where a Judge of infinite goodness as well as of justice 
will preside; and where, my lords, many, many of the judgments 
of this world will be reversed. 



LESSON cxcvn. 



ANTONY'S SPEECH TO THE PEOPLE ON THE DEATH OF OSSA& 

TKOM 8HAK8PEABB. 

1. Friends, Romans, countrymen ! lend me your ears. 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar ! Noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious. 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
For Brutus is an honorable man, 
(So are they all, all honorable men,) 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

2. He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man ! 
He hath brought many captives home to Borne, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Whioh he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 
28 
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Yet Brutus says he wis ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honorable men. 

8. I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke; 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause; 
What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him? 

judgment I thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason ! Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar; 
An£ I must pause till it come back to me. 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence ! 

4. masters, if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in nis closet ; 'tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go, and kiss dead Caesar's wound% 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, * 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue ! 

5. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
Hie first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through! 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made ! 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ! 
And, as he plucked his cursecl steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar follow'd it ! 



6. This was the most unkindest cut of all! 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
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Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 

Quite vanquish'd him. Then burst his mighty heart ! 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue,. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell ! 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us ! 

Oh, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops ! * 

Kind souls ! What ! weep you, when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? look you here ! 

Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, by traitors ! 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honorable 1 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it ; they are wise and honorable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I came not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 

That gav% me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood. I only speak right on. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. But, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Borne to rise and mutiny I 
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lesson cxcvm. 

, FALSTAFFS BOASTING 

FB0M BHAKSPIAEB. 

iVutce Henry and Point. A room in a tavern. 
Enter Falstaot, Gadshill, Bardolph, and Peto. 

Pbins. Welcome, Jaok. Where hast thou been ? 

Fahtaff. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance too I 
Marry, and amen! Give me a cup of , sack, boy. Ere I lead 
this life long, I'll sew netherstocks, and mend them, and foot 
them too. A plague of all cowards ! Give me a cup of sack, 
rogue. Is there no virtue extant ? (He drinks .) 

P. Henry, Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter ? 
— pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet tale of the 
sun ? If thou didst, then behold that compound. 

Fal. Tou rogue, here's lime in this sack too : there's nothing 
but roguery to be found in villainous man ; yet a coward is worse 
than a cup of sack with lime in it ; a villainous coward. Go 
thy ways, old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if manhood, good man- 
hood, be not forgot upon the face of the earth, *then am I a 
shotten herring. There live not three good men unhanged in 
England ; and one of them is fat, and grows old. A bad world, 
I say ! I would I were a weaver ; I could sing psalms, or any 
thing. A plague of all cowards, I say still ! 

P. Henry. How now, wool-sack ? What mutter you? 

Fal. A king's son ! If I do not beat - thee out of thy king- 
dom vfith a dagger of lath, and drive all thy subjects afore thee 
like- a flock of wild geese, I'll never wear hair on my face more. 
Tou prince of Wales ! 

P. Henry. Why, what's the matter ? 

Fal. Are you not a coward ? Answer me to that ; and Poina 
there? 

Poins. Te nit paunch, an ye call me coward, Til stab thee. 

Fal. I call thee coward ? I'll see thee hanged ere I call thee 
ooward ; but I would give a thousand pounds, I could run as 
fast as thou canst. Tou are straight enough in the shoulders ; 
you care not who sees your back : call you that baecing of your 
friends? A plague upon such backing! Give me them that 
will face me. Give me a cup of sack ; — I am a rogue if I drank 
to-day. 
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P. Henry. O villain I thy lips aie scarce wiped since thou 
drank' st last. 

Fal. All's one for that. A plague of all cowards, still say I. 

(He drinks.) 

P. Henry. What's the matter ? ^ 

Fal. What's the matter ! There be four of us here have ta'en 
a thousand pounds this morning. 

P. Henry. Where is it, Jack ? where is it ? 

Fal. Where is it? Taken from us it is; a hundred upon 
poor four of us. 

P. Henry. What! a hundred, man? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword with a'doxen 
of them two hours together. I have 'scaped by miracle. I am 
eight times thrust through the doublet ; four through the hose : 
my buckler cut through and through ; my sword hacked like k 
hand-saw ; look here : [shows his sward.'] I never dealt better 
since I was a man ; all would not do. A plague of all cowards ! 
Let them speak ; if they speak more or less than truth, they are 
villains, and the sons of darkness. 

P. Henry. Speak, sirs ; how was it ? 

Gadshill. We four set upon some doien— 

Fal. Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man of them ; or I 
am a Jew else — an Ebrew Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven fresh men set 
upon us, 

Fal. And unbound the rest ; and then come in the other* 

P. Henry. What ! fought ye with them all ? 

Fal. All ? I know not what ye call all ; but if I fought not 
with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish ; if there were not 
two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then I am no two- 
legged creature. 

Poins. J pray Heaven yott have not murdered some of them. 

Fal. Nay, that's past praying for; I have peppered two of 
them : two I am sure I have paid ; two rogues in buekram suits. 
I tell thee what, Hal, — if JL tell thee a lie, spit in my face, and 
call me a horse. Thou knowest my old ward ; [Drain his svtord 
and takes a fighting position,] here 1 lay, and thus I bore my 
point. Four rogues in buckram let drive at me 

P. Henry. What ! four ? Thou saidst but two^ even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal j I told thee four. 

Pains. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust at m& t 
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made no more ado, but took all their seven points in my target, 
thus. 

P. Henry. Seven ? Why, there were but four, even now. 

Fed. In buckram. 

Point. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Fed. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

P. Henry. Pr ythee, let him alone : we shall have more anon. 

Fed. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

P. Henry. Ay, and mark thee, too, Jack. 

Fed. Bo so, for it is worth the listening to. These nine in 
buckram, that I told thee of * 

P. Henry. So, two more already. 

Fed. Their points being broken, began to give me ground ; 
but I followed me close, came in foot and hand ; and, with "a 
thought, seven of the eleven I paid. 

P. Henry. Oh, monstrous ! eleven buckram men grown out 
of two! 

Fed. But, as ill-luck would have it, three mis-begotten knaves, 
in Kendal green, came at my back, and let drive at me ; — for it 
was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see thy hand. 

P. Henry. These lies are like the father of them ; gross as a 
mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou clay-brained villain ; thou 
knotty-pated fool ; thou greasy tallow-keech 

Fed. What, art thou mad f art thou mad ? Is not the truth 
the truth? 

P. Henry. Why, how couldst thou know these men in Kendal 
green, when it was so dark thou couldst not see thy hand ? dome, 
tell us your reason. What sayst thou to this ? 

Poins. Come ! your reason, Jack ; your reason. 

Fed. What, upon compulsion ? No ; were I at the strappado, 
or all the racks in the world, I would not tell you on compul- 
sion. Give you a reason on compulsion ! If reasons were as 
plenty as blackberries, I would give no man a reason on com- 
pulsion. 

P. Henry. I'll no longer be guilty of this sm ; this sanguine 
coward, this bed-presser, this horseback-breaker, this huge hill 
of flesh 

Fed. Away! you starveling, you eel-skin, you dried neat's 
tongue, you stock-fish — Oh for breath to utter what is like thee ! 
— you tailor's yard, you sheath, you bow-case, you vile standing 
tuck 

P. Henry. Well, breathe a while, and then to 't again ; and 
when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, hear me speak 
butthis. 

iW*. Mark, Jack. 
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P. Henry. We two saw you four set on fonr ; you bound 
them, and were masters of their wealth. Mark, now, how plain 
a tale shall put you down. Then did we two set on you four, 
and, with a word, out-faced you from your priee, and. have it ; 
yea, and can show it you here in the house ; — and, FalstafiT, you 
carried yonrself away as nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and 
roared for mercy, ana still ran and roared, as ever I heard a calf. 
What a slave art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done, 
and then say it was in fight ! What trick, what device, what 
starting-hole, canst thou now find out to hide thee from this 
open and apparent shame ? 

Poins. Come, let's hear, Jack. What trick hast thou now ? 

Fed. Why, I knew ye, as well as he that made ye. Why, 
hear ye, my masters. Was it for me to kill the heir-apparent ? 
Should I turn upon the true prince ? Why, thou knowest I am 
as valiant as Hercules ; but beware instinct; the lion will not 
touch the true prince : instinct is a great matter; I was a coward 
on instinct. I shall think the better of myself and thee, during 
my life ; I for a valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. But, 
lads, I am glad you have the money. Hostess, clap to the doors. 
Watch to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of 
gold, all the titles of good fellowship come to you ! What, shall 
we be merry ? Shall we have a play extempore ? 

P. Henry. Content; and the argument shall be thy running 
away. 

Fed. Ah ! no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me. 



LESSON CXCIX. 



EXTRACT FROM "THE LAST DAYS OF HERCULANETJM." 

BY EDWIN ATHEBTON. 

1« There was a man 

A Roman soldier, for some daring deed 
That trespass' d on the laws, in dungeon low 
Chain' d down. His was a noble spirit, rough, 
But generous, and brave, and kind. 

2 He had a son ; it was a rosy boy, 
A little, faithful copy of his sire 
In face and gesture. From infanoy the child 
Had been his father's solace and his care. 
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Every sport y 

The father shared and heightened. Bat at length 
The rigorous law had grasp' d him, and condemned 
To fetters and to darkness. 

5. The captive's lot 
He felt in all its bitterness; the walls 

Of his deep dungeon answer* d many a sigh 

And heart-heaved groan. His tale was known, and touch'd 

His jailer with compassion ; and the boy, 

Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguiled 

His father's lingering hours, and brought a balm 

With his loved presence that in every wound 

Dropp'd healing. 

4. But in this terrific hour 

■* He was a poison'd arrow in the breast 

Where he had been a cure. With earliest morn 
Of that first day of darkness and amaze, 
He came. The iron door was closed, — for them 
Never to open more ! The day, the night, 
Dragg'd slowly by; nor did they know the fate 
Impending o'er the- city. 

5 Well they heard 

The pent-up thunders in the earth beneath, 
And felt its giddy rocking; and the air* 
Grew hot at length, and thick ; but in his straw 
The boy was sleeping; and the father hoped 
The earthquake might pass by; nor would he wake, 
From his sound rest, the unfearing child, nor tell 
The dangers of their state. 

6. On his low couch 
The fetter' d soldier sunk, and, with deep awe, 
Listen' d to the fearful sounds. With upturn' d eye, 
To the great gods he breathed a prayer; then strove 
To calm himself, and lose in sleep a while 

His useless terrors. But he could not sleep : 
His body burn'd with feverish heat; his chains 
Glank'd loud, although he moved not; deep in earth 
Groan'd unimaginable thunders; sounds, 
Fearful and ominous, arose and died, 
Like the sad moanings of November's wind 
*n the blank audfiigb*. 
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7. DeepeBt horror chilPd 
His blood, that burnM before; cold, clammy sweats 
Came o'er him; then, anon, a fiery thrill 
Shot through his veins. Now on his*t>ouch he Bhrunk, 
And shiver'd as in fear; now upright leaped, 

As though he heard the battle-trumpet sound 
And long'd to cope with death. He slept, at last, — 
A troubled, dreamy sleep. Well had he slept 
Never to waken more ! His hours are few, 
But terrible his agony. 

8. Soon the storm 
Burst forth; the lightnings glanced; the air 

Shook with the thunders. They awoke; they sprung 

Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon gloVd 

A moment as in sunshine, and was dark ; 

Again, a flood of white flame fills the cell, 

Dying away upon the dazzled eye, 

In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 

Dies, throbbing, ringing in the ear. Silence, 

And blackest darkness ! 

9. With intensest awe 

The soldier's frame was filTd ; and many a thought 

Of strange foreboding hurried through his mind, 

As underneath he felt the fever' d earth 

Jarring and lifting,, and the massive walls 

Heard harshly grate and strain; yet knew he not, 

While evils undefined and yet to come 

Glanced through his thoughts, what deep and cureless 

wound 
Fate had already given. 

10. Wht *e, man of woe ! 
Where, wretched father! is thy boy? Thou call'st 
His name in vain : he cannot answer thee. 

11. Loudly the father call'd upon his child: 

No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 

He search'd their couch of straw; with headlong haste 

Trod round his stinted limits, and, low bent, 

Groped darkling on the earth : no child was there. 

Again he call'd ; again, at farthest stretch 

Of his accursed fetters, till the blood 

Seem'd bursting from his ears, and from his «yes 

Fire flash'd; he strain'd, with arm extended far, 
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a widely spread, greedy to touoh 
but hii idol's garment. 

Useless toil! 
et still renewed; still round and round he goes. 
And strains, and snatches, and with dreadful cries 
Galls on his hoy. Mad frenzy fires him now : 
He plants against the wall his feet; his chain 
Grasps; tugs with giant strength to force away 
The deep-driven staple; yells and shrieks with rage; 
And, like a desert lion in the snare, 
Raging to break his toils, to and fro hounds. 

18. But see! the ground is opening; a hlue light 
Mounts, gently waving, noiseless; thin and cold 
It seems, and like a rainbow-tint, not flame : 
But by its luster, on the earth outstretch' d, 
Behold the lifeless child! His dress is sing'd; 
And o'er his face serene a darken' d line 
Points out the lightning's track. 

U. ' The father saw, 

And all his fury fled : a dead calm fell 
That instant on him; speechless, fix'd, he stood; 
And, with a look that never wander' d, gazed 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing eyes 
Were not yet closed; and round those ruby lips 
The wonted smile return' d. 

15. Silent and pale 
The father stands; no tear is in his eye; 
The thunders bellow, but he hears them not; 
The ground lifts like a sea, — he knows it not; 
The strong walls grind and gape; the vaulted roof 
Takes shapes like bubbles tossing in the wind ; 
See! he looks up and smiles; for death to him 

Is happiness. Yet, could one last embrace 
Be given, 'twere still a sweeter thing to die. 

16. It will be given. Look ! how the rolling ground, 
At every swell, nearer and still more near, 

Moves toward his father's outstretched arms his boy: 
Once he has touch' d his garment; how his eye 
Lightens with love, and hope, and anxious fears ! 
Ha! see! he has him now! he clasps him round, 
Kisses his face, puts back the curling locks 
That shaded his fine brow; looks in his eyes, — 
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Grasps in his own those little dimpled hands; 
Then folds him to his breast, as he was wont 
To lie when sleeping, and resign' d awaits 
Undreaded death. 

17 And death came soon, and swift, 

And pangless. The huge pile snnk down at once 
Into the opening earth. Walls — arches — roof — 
And deep foundation-stones — all — mingling — fell ! 



LESSON CC. 
LOVE OF HOME. 

BT DANIEL WEB8TSB. 



1. It is only shallow-minded pretenders who either make 
distinguished origin a matter of personal merit, or obscure 
origin a matter of personal reproach. Taunt and scoffing 
at the humble condition in early life affect nobody in this 
country but those who are foolish enough to indulge in them; 
and they are generally sufficiently punished by public rebuke. 
A man, who is not ashamed of himself, need not be ashamed of 
his early condition. It did not happen to me to be born in a 
log cabin; but my elder brothers and sisters were born in a log 
cabin, raised amid the snow-drifts of New Hampshire, at a period 
so early, that when the smoke first rose from its rude chimney, 
and curled oyer the frozen hills, there was no similar evidence of 
a white man's habitation between it and the settlements on the 
rivers of Canada. 

2. Its remains still exist : I make it an annual visit. I carry 
my children to it, to teach them the hardships endured by the 
generations which have gone before them. I love to dwell on the 
tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and 
the touching narrations and incidents which mingle with all I 
know of this primitive family abode. I weep to think that none 
of those who inhabited it are now among the living; and if ever 
I am ashamed of it, or if I ever fail in affectionate veneration 
for him who raised it and defended it against savage violence and 
destruction, cherished all the domestic virtues beneath its roof, 
and, through the fire and blood of seven years' revolutionary war, 
shrunk from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country 
and to raise his children to a condition better than his own, may 
my name, and the name of my posterity, be blotted forever from 
the memory of mankind ! 
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LESSON CCi. 

THE PIONEER. 

BY BRAINARD. 

1. Far away from the hill-side, the lake, and the hamlet, 
The rock and the brook, and yon meadow so gay; 
From the footpath that winds by the side of the streamlet, 

From his hut and the grave of his friend far away; 
He is gone where the footsteps of man never ventured, 
Where the glooms of the wild tangled forests are centered, 
Where no beam of the sun or the sweet moon has entered, 
No bloodhound has roused up the deer with his bay. 

2; He has left the green valley, for paths where the bison 
Roams through the prairies or leaps o'er the flood; 
* Where the snake in the swamp sucks the deadliest poison, 
And the cat of the mountains keeps watch for its food. 
But the leaf shall be greener, the sky shall be purer, 
The eye shall be clearer, the rifle be surer, 
And stronger the arm of the fearless endurer 
That trusts naught but Heaven, in his way through the wood. 

8- Light be the heart of the poor lonely wanderer; 

Firm be his step through each wearisome mile; 
Far from the cruel man, far from the plunderer, 

Far from the track of the mean and the vile ! 
And when death, with the. last of its terrors, assails him, 
And all but the last throb of memory fails him, 
He'll think of the friend, far away, that bewails him, 

And light up the cold touch of death with a smile. 

4. And there shall the dew shed its sweetness and luster, 
There for his pall shall the oak-leaves be spread; 
The sweetbrier shall bloom, and the wild grape shall cluster, 

And o'er him the leaves of the ivy be shed. 
There shall they mix with the fern and the heather, 
There shall the young eagle shed its first feather, 
The wolf with his wild cubs shall lie there together, 
And moan o'er the spot where the hunter is laid. 
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LESSON OCII. 

REVLY TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

BT XDWABD THURLOW. 

Edward Thublow wu the son of the Rector of Ashfield, in Suffolk, 
where he was born in 1732. In 1778 he was created & peer, and imme- 
diately after he was appointed Lord High-Chancellor of Great. Britain. 
He died in 1806. 

The Duke of Grafton reproached him with his obscure birth, which 
called forth the following reply. 

1. My lords, I am amazed; yes, my lords, I am amazed at 
his grace's speech. The noble duke cannot look before him, 
behind him, or on either side of him, without seeing some noble 
peer who owes his seat in this bouse to his successful exertions 
in the profession to which I belong. Does he not feel that it is 
as honorable to owe it to these, as to being the accident of an - 
accident ? To all these noble lords the language of the noble 
duke is as applicable, and as insulting, as it is to myself* But I 
do not fear to meet it single and alone. No one venerates the 
peerage more than I do; but, my lords, I must say, that the 
peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. 

2. Nay, more; I can say, and will say, that as a peer of Parlia- 
ment, as Speaker of this right honorable house, as keeper of the 
great seal, as guardian of his majesty's conscience, as Lord High- 
Chancellor of England, nay, even in that character alone in 
which the noble duke would think it an affront to be considered, 
but which character none can deny me, — as a man, — I am, at 
this time, as much respected as the proudest peer I now look 
down upon. 



lesson com. 

PROCRASTINATION. 

BT BBWABD YOUNG. 

Be wise to-day; 'tis madness to defer: 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on, till wisdom is ptLsh'd out of life 
Procrastination is the thief of time: 
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Year after year it steak, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 
That 'tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 

2. Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, "That all men are about to live" 
Forever on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least their own; their future selves applaud. 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodged in their own hands is folly's vails; 
That lodged in fate's to wisdom they consign; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool, 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

3. All promise is poor dilatory man; 

And that through every stage. When young, indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay; 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Resolves, and re-resolves; then dies the same. 1 

4. And why? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains; 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. * 
E'en with the tender tear which Nature sheds 
O'er those we love, we dropt it in their grave 
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LESSON CCIV, 

CHARITY. 

FBOM THE BIBLE. 

1. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

2. Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth not ; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; rejoice th not in iniquity, but rejoice th in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. Charity never faileth ; but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

3. For we know in part, and we prophesy in part ; but when 
that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child ; but when I became a 
man I put away childish things. For now we see through a 
glass, darkly ; but then face to face : now I know in part ; but 
then shall I know even as also I am known. And now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity* 



LESSON CCV. 
ART. 

BT OHABLX8 8PBAGUB. 



1. When, from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker's wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 

And cross' d the wanderer's sunless path. 
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'Twas Art ! sweet Art ! New radiance broke 
Where her light foot flew o'er the ground; 

And thms with seraph voice she spoke : — 
" The curse a blessing shall be found/' 

2. She led him through the trackless wild, 

Where noontide-sunbeam never blazed; 
The thistle shrunk, the harvest smiled, 

And Nature gladden'd, as he gazed. 
Earth's thousand tribes of living things, 

At Art's command, to him are given; 
The village grows, the city springs, 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 

8. He rends the oak, and bids it ride 

To guard the shores its beauty graced ; 
He smites the rock, — upheaved in pride, 

See towers of strength and domes of taste. 
Earth's teeming caves their wealth reveal ; 

Fire bears his banner on the wave ; 
He bids the mortal poison heal, 

And leaps triumphant o'er the grave. 

4. He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 

Admiring Beauty's lap to fill ; 
He breaks the stubborn marble's sleep, 

And mocks his own Creator's skill. 
With thoughts that swell his glowing soul, 

He bids the ore illume the page, 
And, proudly scorning time's control, 

Commerces with an unborn age. 

- 5. In fields of air he writes his name, 

And treads the chambers of the sky; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 

That quivers round the Throne on high. 
In war renown'd, in peace sublime, 

He moves in greatness and in grace ; 
His power, subduing space and time, 

Links realm to realm, and race to race. 
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LESSON -CCVL P 
APPROPRIATE THEMES FOR AMERICAN POETa 

BT GBOfiGB 8. HI L LARD. 

1. The poet must not plead bis delicacy of organization as 
an excuse for dwelling apart in trim gardens of leisure, and 
looking at the world only through the loop-holes of his retreat. 
.Let him fling himself, with a gallant heart, upon the stirring 
life that heaves and foams around him. He must call home his 
imagination from those spots on which the light of other days 
has thrown its pensive charm, and be content to dwell among 
his own people. The future and the present must inspire him, 
and not the past. He must transfer to his pictures the glow of 
morning, and not the hues of sunset. He must not go to any 
foreign Pharpar or Abana, for the sweet influences which he 
may find in that familiar stream on whose banks he has played 
as a child and mused as a man. 

2. Let him dedicate his powers to the best interests of his 
country. Let him sow the seeds of beauty along that dusty 
road, where humanity toils and sweats in the sun. Let him 
spurn the baseness which ministers food to the passions that blot 
out in man's soul the image of God. Let not his hands add one 
seductive charm to the unzoned form of Pleasure, nor twine the 
roses of his genius around the reveler's wine-cup. Let him 
mingle with his verse those grave and high elements, befitting 
him around whom the air of freedom blows, and upon whom 
the light of heaven shines. Let him teach those stern virtues 
of self-control and self-renunciation, of faith and patience, of 
abstinence and fortitude, which constitute the foundations alike 
of individual happiness and of national prosperity. 

3. Let him help to rear up this great people to the stature 
and symmetry of a moral manhood. Let him look abroad upon 
this young world in hope, and not in despondency. Let him 
not be repelled by the coarse surface of material life. Let him 
survey it with the piercing insight of genius, and in the recon- 
ciling spirit of love. Let him find inspiration wherever man is 
found: in the sailor singing at the windlass; in the roaring 
flames of the furnace; in the dizzy spindles of the factory; in 
the regular beat of the thresher's flail; in the smoke of the 
steamship ; in the whistle of the locomotive. Let the mountain 
wind blow courage into him. Let him. pluck, from the stars of 
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his own wintry sky, thoughts serene as their own fight, lofty as 
their own place. Let the purity of the majestic heavens flow 
into his sow. Let his genius soar upon the wings of faith, and 
charm with the beauty of truth. 



LESSON ccvn. 

MY CHILD. 

BT JOHN PIERPORT. 

L I cannot make him dead ! 

His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study-chair; 

Yet, when my eyes, now dim * 

With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes : he is not there ! 

, 2. I walk my parlor-floor 

And, through the open door, 

I hear a footfall on the chamber-stair; 
I'm stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call ; 

And then bethink me that — he is not there 1 

8. I thread the crowded street; 

A satchel'd lad I meet, 
With the same beaming eyes and color' d hair, 
And, as he's running by, 
Follow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that — he is hot there I 

4. I know his face is hid 
Under the coffin-lid ; 

Closed are his eyes; cold is his forehead fair: 

My hand that marble felt; 

O'er it in prayer I knelt; 
Yet my heart whispers that — he is not there ! 

5. I cannot make him dead! 
Whcsn passing bv the bed 

So long watch* d over with parental care, 

My spirit and my eye 

Seek it inquiringly, 
Before the thought comes that— he, k not therel 
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3. When at the cool, gray break . 

Of day, from sleep I wake, 
With my first breathing of the morning air 

My soul goes up, with joy, 

To Him who gave my boy; 
Then comes the sad thought that— he is net thttget 

7. When at the day's calm dose! 
Before we seek repose, 

Fm with his mother, offering up our prayer, 

Whate'er I may be saying, 

I am, in spirit, praying 
For our boy's spirit, though — he is not there! 
• 

8. Not there! Where, then, is he? 
The form I used to see 

Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 

The grave, that now doth press 

Upon that cast-off dress, 
Is but his wardrobe locked : he is not there ! 

9. He lives! In all the past 
He lives; nor, to the last, 

Of seeing him again will I despair; 

In dreams I see him now; 

And on his angel-brow 
I see it written, "Thou shalt see me there " 

10. Yes, we all live to God! 

Father, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, *• 

That, in the spirit-land, 

Meeting at thy right hjind, 
'Twill be our heaven to find that— he is there! 



LESSON ccvm. 

THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BT JOHN O. WIUTTIIUL 



1. What is beauty, after all? Ask the lover wno kneels in 
homage to one who has no attractions for others. The cold on- 
feoker wonders that he can call that undsssio combination of 
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features, and that awkward form, beautiful. Yet so it is. He 
sees, like Desdemoria, her "visage in her mind/' or her affec- 
tions. A light from within shines through the external un- 
comeliness, — softens, irradiates, and glorifies it. That which to 
others seems commonplace and unworthy of note is to him, in 
the words of Spenser, — 

"A sveet, attractive kind of grace ; 
A fall assurance given by looks ; 
Continual comfort in a face ; 

The lineaments of gospel books." 

2 "Handsome is that handsome does; hold up your heads, 
girls I" was the language of Primrose in the play, when address- 
ing her daughters. The worthy matron was right. Would that 
all my female readers, who are sorrowing foolishly because they 
are not in all respects like Dubufe's Eve, or that statue of the 
Venus " which enchants the world," could be persuaded to listen 
to her! What is good-looking, as Horace Smith remarks, but 
'looking good? Be good, be womanly, be gentle; generous in 
your sympathies, heedful of the well-being of all around you; 
and, my word for it, you will not lack kind words of admiration. 
Loving and pleasing associations* will gather about you. 

8. Never mind the ugly reflection which your glass may give 
you. That mirror has no heart. But quite another picture is 
yours on the retina of human sympathy. There the beauty of 
holiness, of purity, of that inward grace " which passeth show," 
rests over it, softening and mellowing its features, just as the 
full, calm moonlight melts those of a rough landscape into 
harmonious loveliness. " Hold up your heads, girls !" I repeat 
after Primrose. Why should you not? Every mother's daugh- 
ter of you can be beautiful. You can envelop yourselves in an 
atmosphere of moral and intellectual beauty, through which your 
otherwise plain faces will look forth like those of angels. 

4. Beautiful to Ledyard, stiffening in the cold of a Northern 
winter, seemed the diminutive, smoke-stained women of Lapland, 
who wrapped him in their furs, and ministered to his necessities 
with kindness and gentle words of compassion. Lovely to the 
homesick heart of Park seemed the dark maids of Sego, as they 
sung their low and simple song of welcome beside his bed, and 
sought to comfort the white stranger, who had "no mother to 
bring him milk, and no wife to grind him corn." Oh, talk as 
we may of .beauty as a thing to be chiseled from marble, or 
wrought out on canvas; speculate as we may upon its colors and 
outlines; what is it but an intellectual abstraction, after all? 
The heart feels a beauty of another kind ; looking through the 
outward environment, it discovers a deeper and more real loveliness. 
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5. "I have seen," said Charles Lamb, * e faces upon which the 
dove of peace sat brooding." In that simple and beautiful 
record of a holy life, the Journal of John Woolrnan, there is a 
passage of which I have been more than once' reminded in mj 
intercourse with my fellow-beings : — " Some glaneeS^f real beauty 
may be seen in their faces who dwell in true meeknets. There 
is a harmony in the sound of that voice to which divide love 
gives utterance." 

6. Quite the ugliest face I ever saw was that of a woman 
whom the world calls beautiful. Through its "silver vail" th*e 
evil and ungentle passions looked out hideous and hateful. On 
the other hand, there are faces which the multitude, at the first 
glance, pronounce homely, unattractive, and such as„ "Nature 
fashions by the gross," which I always recognise with a warm 
heart-thrill. Not for the world would I have one feature changed : 
they please me as they are ; they are hallowed by kind memories; 
they are beautiful through their associations; nor are they any 
the less welcome that with my admiration of thejn "the stranger 
intermeddleth not." 



LESSON CCIX 
NEW ENGLAND'S DEAD. 

BT ISAAO McLELLAU. 



1. New England's dead! New England's dead! 

On every hill they. lie; 
On every field of strife made red 

By bloody victory. 
Each valley, where the battle pouVd 

Its red and awful tide, 
Beheld the brave New England matd 

With slaughter deeply dyeck 
Their bones are on the Northern hill, 

And on the Southern plain,' 
By brook and river, lake and rill, 

And by the roaring main. 

2. The land is holy where they fought, 

And holy where they fell; 
For by their blood that land was bought, 
The land they loved so well. 
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Than glory to that valiant band, 
The honored saviors of the land 
Oh, few and weak their numbers were,— 

A handful of brave men ; 
But to their God they gave their prayer, 

And rush'd to battle then. 
The God of battles heard their cry, 
And sent to them die victory. 

8. They left the plowshare in the mold, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold, 
The sickle in the unshorn grain, 
The corn, half garner' d, on the plain, 
And muster* d, in their simple dress, 
For wrongs to seek a stern redress, 
To right those wrongs, come weal, come woe, 
To perish, or o'ercome their foe. 

4. And*where are ye, fearless men ? 

And where are ye to-day? 
I call : the hills reply again 

That ye have pass d away; 
That on old Bunker's lonely hight, 

In Trenton, and in Monmouth ground, 
The grass grows green, the harvest bright, 

Above each soldier's mound. 

5. The bugle's wild and warlike blast 

Shall muster them no more ; 
An army now might thunder past, 

And they not hee/Lits. roar. 
The starry nagy'njeath which they fought 

In many a bfobdy day, 
From their old .graves shall rouse them not, 

¥&< they have passM away. 



^LESSON COX. x 

EXTRACT FROM A 8PEECH ON THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 

BT HBH&T CLAY. 

1. Are we so low,^ so base, so despicable, that we may not 
express our horror, articulate our detestation, of the most brutal 
and atrocious war that ever stained earth, or shooked high Heaven, 
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-with the ferocious deeds of a brutal soldiery, set on by the clergy 
siTid followers of a fanatical and inimical religion, rioting in ex- 
cess of blood and butchery, at the mere details of which the 
Heart sickens? If the great mass of Christendom can look 
coolly and calmly on, while all this is perpetrated on a Christian 
people, in their own vicinity, in their very presence, let us, at 
least, show that, in this distant extremity, there is still some 
sensibility and sympathy for Christian wrongs and sufferings; 
that there are still feelings, which can kindle into indignation at 
the oppression of a people endeared to us by every ancient 
recollection, and every modern tie. 

2. But, sir, it is not first and chiefly for Greece that I wish to 
see this measure adopted. It will give them but little aid, — that 
aid purely of a moral kind. It is, indeed, soothing and solacing, 
in distress, to hear the accents of a friendly voice. V?e know 
this as a people. But, sir, it is principally and mainly for 
America herself, for the credit and character of our common 
country, that I hope to see this resolution pass ; it is for our own 
unsullied name that I feel. •/ * 

3. What appearance, sir, on the page of history, would a 

record like this make? — "In the month of January, in the year 

of our Lord and Savior 1824, while all European Christendom 

beheld, with cold, unfeeling apathy, the unexampled wrongs and 

inexpressible misery of Christian Greece, a proposition was made 

in the Congress of the United States — almost the sole, the last, 

the greatest repository of human hope and of human freedom, 

the representatives of a nation capable of bringing into the fieU 

a million of bayonets — while the freemen of that nation were 

spontaneously expressing its deep-toned feeling, its fervent prayer, 

for Grecian success; while the-, whole continent was rising, by 

one simultaneous motion, solemnly' and .anxiously supplicating 

and invoking the aid of Heaven to spare Greece and to invigorate 

her arms; while temples and senate-houses were all resounding 

with one burst of generous sympathy ; in the year of our Lord 

and Savior, — that Savior alike of Christian Greece' and of us, 

— a proposition was offered, in the American Congress r to send a 

messenger to Greece, to inquire into her state and condition, with 

an expression of our good wishes and our, sympathies, — and ii 

was rejected 1" 

4. Go home, if you dare, — go home, if you can,— to youi con- 
stituents, and tell them that you voted it down ! Meet, if you 
dare, the appalling countenances of those who sent you here, and 
tell them that you shrank from the declaration of your own senti 
ments ; that you cannot tell how, but that some unknown dread, 
some indescribable apprehension, some indefinable danger, af- 
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frighted yon; that the specters of cimeters, and crown*, and 
crescents, gleamed before you, and alarmed you ; and that yon 
suppressed all the noble feelings prompted by religion, by 
liberality, by national independence, and by humanity 1 I can- 
not bring myself to believe that such will be the feeling of a 
majority of this House. 



LESSON CCXI. 



A QUABRBL. 

BT JOHN HOMJ. 

t Glenahon — Norval. 

(Norval is looking toward the army, and does not observe 
Olenalvon till the latter speaks to him.) 

Glenalvom (Aside.) His port I love : he's in a proper mood 
To chide the thunder, if at him it roar'd. 
{Aloud.) Has Norval seen the troops ? 

Norval. The setting sun 
With yellow radiance lighted all the vale; 
And as the warriors moved, each polish' d helm, 
Corslet, or spear, glanced back his gilded beams. 
The hill they climb'd ; and, halting at its top, 
Of more than mortal size, towering, they seem'd 
A host angelic, clad in burning arms. 

Glen. Thou talk'st it well ; no leader of our host 
In sounds more lofty speaks of glorious war. 

Norv. If I should e'er acquire a leader's name, 
My speech will be less ardent. Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful admiration 
Vents itself freely ; since no part is mine 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 

Glen. You wron^ vourself, brave sir ; your martial deeds 
Have rank'd you with the great. But mark me, Norval ; 
Lord Randolph's fevor now exalts your youth 
Above his veterans of famous service. 
Let me, who know these soldiers, counsel you. 
Give them all honor; seem not to command; 
Else they will hardly brook your late-sprung power, 
Which nor alliance props, nor birth adorns. 

Ncrif. Sir, I have been accustom'd, all my days, 
To hear and speak the plain and simple truth ; 
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And, though I have been told that there are men 
Who borrow friendship's tongue to speak their scorn, 
Yet in such language I am little skill' d ; 
Therefore, I thank G-lenalvon for his counsel, 
Although it sounded harshly. Why remind 
Mo of my birth obscure ? Why slur my power A 
With such contemptuous terms ? ../ 

Glen. I did not mean 
To gall your pride, which now I see is great. 

Norv. My pride ! 

Glen. Suppress it, as you wish to prosper ; 
Your pride's excessive. Yet, for Randolph's sake, 
I will not leave you to its rash direction. 
If thus you swell, and frown at high-born men, 
Will high-born men endure a shepherd's scorn ? 

Norv. A shepherd's scorn ! 

Glen. Yes ; if you presume 
To bend on soldiers these disdainful eyes, 
As if you took the measure of their minds, 
And said in secret, You're no match for me, 
What will become of you ? 

Norv. Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous self I 

Glen. Ha ! dost thou threaten me ? 

Norv. Didst thou not hear ? 

Glen. Unwillingly I did; a nobler foe 
Had not been question'd thus ; but such as thou, — 

Norv. Whom dost thou think me ? 

Glen. Norval. 

Norv. So I am ! 
And who is Norval in Glenalvon's eyes ? 

Glen. A peasant's son, a wandering beggar boy ; 
At best no more, even if he speaks the truth. 

Norv. False as thou art, dost thou suspect my truth ? 

Glen. Thy truth I thou'rt all a lie ; and basely false 
Is the vain-glorious tale thou told'st to Randolph. 

Norv. If I were chain'd, unarm'd, or bed-rid old, 
Perhaps I should revile ; but, as I am, 
I have no tongue to rail. The humble Norval 
Is of a race who strive not but with deeds. 
Did I not fear to freeze thy shallow valor 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I'd tell thee — what thou art. I know thee well. 

Glen. Dost thou not know Glenalvon, born to command 
Ten thousand slaves like thee ? 

Norv. Villain, no more 1 
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Draw, and defend thy life ! I did design 
To have defied thee in another cause ; 
Bat Heaven accelerates its vengeance on thee. 
Now for my own and Lady Randolph's wrongs. 

( They draw their swards.} 
Enter Lord Randolph. 

Lord Randolph. Hold ! I command yon both ! the man that 
stirs 
Makes me his foe. 

Norv. Another voice than thine 
That threat had vainly sounded, noble Randolph. • 

Glen. Hear him, my lord ; he's wondrous condescending ! 
Mark the humility of shepherd Norval 1 

Nbrv. Now you may scoff in safety. (Sheathes his sword.) 

Lord Ran. Speak not thus, 
Taunting each other, but unfold to me 
The cause of quarrel ; then I judge betwixt you. 

Nbrv. Nay, my good lord, though I revere you much. 
My cause I plead not, nor demand your judgment. 
- 1 blush to speak — I will not, cannot speak — 
The opprobrious words that I from him have borne. 
To the liege lord of my dear native land 
I owe -a subject's homage ; but even him 
And his high arbitration I'd reject. 
Within my bosom reigns another lord, — 
Honor, sole judge and umpire of itself. 
If my free speech offend you, noble Randolph, 
Revoke your favors, and let Norval go 
Hence as he came, alone, but not dishonor^ I 

Lord Ran. Thus far Til mediate with impartial voice; 
The ancient foe of Caledonia's land 
Now waves his banner o'er her frighted fields : 
Suspend your purpose till your country's arms 
Repel the bold invader ; then decide 
The private quarrel. 

Glen. I agree to this. 

Norv. And I. 

Glen. Norval, 
Let not our variance mar the social hour, 
Nor wrong the hospitality of Randolph ; 
Nor frowning anger, nor yet wrinkled hate, 
Shall stain my countenance. Smooth thou thy brow, 
Nor J<yt our strife disturb the gentle dame. 

Nbrv. Think not so lightly, sir, of my resentment \ 
When we contend again, our strife is mortal. 
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LESSON CCX11. 
MAN'S MASTERY OVER NATURE. 

BT HOBAC1 OBXBLIT. 

1. Let us look boldly, broadly out on Nature's wide domain. 
Let us note the irregular, yet persistent, advance of the pioneers 
of civilization, the forest-conquerors, before whose lusty strokes 
and sharp blades the century-crowned wood-monarohs, rank after 
rank, come crashing to the earth. From age to age have they 
kept apart the soil and sunshine, as they shall do no longer. 
Onward, still onward, pours the army of ax-men, and still before 
them bow their stubborn foes. But yesterday their advance 
was checked by the Ohio ; to-day it crossed the Missouri, the 
Kansas, and is fast on the heels of the flying buffalo. In the 
eye of a true discernment, what host of Xerxes or of Caesar, of 
Frederick or Napoleon, ever equaled this in majesty, in greatness 
of conquest, or in true glory ? 

2. The mastery of man over Nature, — this is an inspiring 
truth, which we must not suffer, from its familiarity, to lose its 
force. By the might of his intellect, man has not merely made 
the elephant his drudge, the lion his diversion, the whale his 
magazine, but even the subtlest and most terrible of the ele- 
ments is made the submissive instrument of his will. He turns 
aside or. garners up the lightning ; the rivers toil in his work- 
shops ; the tides of ocean bear his burdens ; the hurricane rages 
for his use and profit. 

3. Fire and water struggle for mastery, that he may he whisked 
over hill and valley with the celerity of the sunbeam. The still- 
ness of the forest midnight is broken by the snorting of the Iron 
Horse, as he drags the long trains from lake to ocean with a 
slave's docility, a giant's strength. Up the long hill he labors, 
over the deep glen he skims, the tops of the tall trees swaying 
around below his narrow path. His sharp, quick breathing be- 
speaks his impetuous progress; a, stream of fire reflects its course. 
On dashes the restless, tireless steed; and the morrow's sun shall 
find him at rest in some far mart of commerce, and the partakers 
of his wizard journey scattered to their vocations of trade or 
pleasure, unthinking of their night's adventure. What had old 
Romance wherewith to match the every-day realities of the Nine- 
teenth Century ? 
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LK8SON CCXm. 
ORATOR PUFF. 

BY THOMAS MOOBB. 

1. Mr. Orator Puff had two tones in his voice, 

The one'speaking thus, and the other down so : 
In each sentence he utter* d he gave you your choice ; 
' For one half was B alt, and the rest Q- below. 
Oh! Oh! Orator Puff, 
One voice for an orator's surely enough. 

2. But he still talked away, spite of coughs and of frowns, 
So distracting all ears with his ups and his downs, 
That a wag once, on hearing the orator say, 

" My voice is for war," ask'd him, " Which of them, pray P* 
Oh! Oh! Orator Puff, 
, One voice for an orator's surely enough. 

8. Reeling homeward one evening, top-heavy with gin, 

And rehearsing his speech on the weight of the crown, 
He tripp'd near a saw-pit, and tumbled right in ; 

" Sinking-fund" the last words, as his noddle came down. 
Oh! Oh! Orator Puff, 
One voice for an orator's surely enough. 

4. " Ho ! help !" he exclaim* d, in his he and she tones j 
" Help me out! help me out ! I have broken my bones !" 
" Help you out !" said a Paddy, wfoo passed ; "what a bother 1 
Why, there's two of you there ; can't you help o4e another Y 9 
Oh! Oh! Orator Puff, 
One voice for an orator's surely enough*. 



LESSON/COXIV. 
IMMORTALITY. 

BT GBOBBB D. MLENTICE. 



1. It cannot be that earth is man's only abiding-place. II 
eannot be that our life is a bubble, cast up by the ocean of 
eternity, to float another moment upon its surface and then P n V 
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into nothingness and darkness forever. Else why is it that the 
high and glorious aspirations which leap like angels from the 
temple of our hearts are forever Wandering abroad, unsatisfied ? 
Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud come over us with a ■ 
beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off and leave us to 
muse on their faded loveliness ? Why is it that the stars, which 
hold their festival around the midnight throne, are set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, and forever mocking us with 
their unapproachable glory? And, finally, why ft it that bright 
forms of human beauty are presented to the view, and then taken 
from us, leaving the thousand streams of the affections to flow 
back in an Alpine torrent upon our hearts ? We are born for a 
higher destiny than that of earth. There is a realm where the 
rainbow never fades; where the stars will be spread out before 
us like the islands that slumber on the ocean ; and where the 
beautiful beings, that here pass before us like visions, will stay 
in our presence forever. 



LESSON COXV. 
ABOU BEN-ADHEM. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 



A&u Ben-Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
'Awoke, one night, from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An afteel, writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben-Adhem bold; 
And to the presence in the room 'he said, 
"What writest thou?" The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answer'd, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
"And is mine one ?" said Abou. "Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spake more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, "I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night, 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And show'd the names whom love of God had bless* d, 
And lol Ben-Adhem's name led all the rest 
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LESSON CCXVL 
THE VOYAGE. 

BT WA8HUJQTOH ULVTSQ. 

1. To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he hat 
to make is an txcellent preparative. The temporary absence of 
worldly scenes and employments produces a state of mind pecu- 
liarly fitted to receive new and vivid impressions. The vast 
space of waters that separates the hemispheres is like a blank 
pa£e in existence. There is no gradual transition by which, aa 
in Europe, the features and population of one country blend 
almost imperceptibly with those of another. From the moment 
you lose sight of the land you have left, all is vacancy until you 
step on the opposite shore, and are launched at once into the 
bustle and novelties of another world. 

2. In traveling by land there is a continuity of scene, and a 
connected succession of persons and incidents, that carry on the 
story of life, and lessen the effect of absence and separation. 
We drag, it is true, "a lengthening chain 1 ' at each remove of 
our pilgrimage ; but the chain is unbroken : we can trace it bacl 
link by link ; and we feel that the last still grapples us to home 
But a wide sea-voyage severs us at once. It makes us conscious 
of beiug cast loose from the secure anchorage of settled life, and 
sent adrift upon a doubtful world. It interposes a gulf — not 
merely imaginary, but real— ^between us and our homes ; a gulf 
subject to tempest, and fear, and uncertainty, rendering distance 
palpable, and return precarious. 

3. Such, at least, was the case with myself. *As I saw the 
last blue line of my native land fade away like%i cloud in the 
horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one volume of the world 
and its concerns, and had time for meditation before I opened 
another. That land, too, now vanishing " from my view, which 
contained all most dear to me in life,- — what vicissitudes might 
occur in it, what changes might take place in me, before I should 
visit it again ! Who oan tell, when he sets forth to wander, 
whither he may be driven by the uncertain currents of existence, 
or when he may return, or whether it may ever be his lot to 
revisit the scenes of his childhood? % 

4. I said that at sea all is vacancy; I should correct the 
expression. To one given to day-dreaming, and fond of losing 
himself in reveries, a sea-voyage is full of subjects for meditation; 
bat then they are the wonders of the deep and of the air, and 
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rather tend to abstract the mind from worldly themes. I 
delighted to loll over the quarter-railing, or climb to the main- 
top, of a calm day, and muse for hours together on the tranquil 
bosom of a summer sea ; to gaze upon the piles of golden clouds 
just peering above the horizon, fancy them some fairy realms, 
and people them with a creation of my own ; to watch the gentle 
undulating billows, rolling their silver volumes as if to die away 
on those happy shores. 

5. There was a delicious sensation of mingled security an 
awe with which I looked down, from my . giddy hight, on the 
monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols. Shoals of 
porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship; the grampus 
slowly heaving his huge form above the surface; or the ravenous 
shark, darting like a specter through the blue waters. My imagi- 
nation would conjure up all that I had heard or read of the 
Watery world beneath me; of the finny herds that roam its 
fathomless valleys; of the shapeless monsters that lurk among 
the very foundations of the earth; and of those wild phantasms 
that swell the tales of fishermen and sailors. 

6. Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the 
ocean, would be another theme of idle speculation. How inte- 
resting this fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin the great 
mass of existence ! What a glorious monument of human inven- 
tion, which has in a manner triumphed over wind and wave; has 
brought the ends of the world into communion; has established 
an ' interchange of blessings, pouring into the sterile regions of 
the North all the luxuries of the South; has diffused the light of 
knowledge and the charities of cultivated life; and has thus bound 
together those scattered portions of the human raee, between 
which nature seemed to have thrown an insurmountable barrier ! 

7. We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a 
distance. At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony of the 
surrounding expanse attracts attention. It proved to be the 
mast of a ship that must have been completely wrecked; for 
there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by which some of the 
crew had fastened themselves to this spar to prevent their being 
washed off by the waves. There was no trace by which the 
name of the ship could be ascertained. 

8. The wreck had evidently drifted about for many months; 
clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long sea-weeds 
flaunted at its sides. But where, thought I, is the crew? Their 
struggle has long been over; they have gone down amidst the 
roar of the tempest ; their bones lie whitening among the caverns 
of the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have dosed over 
them, and no one can tell the story of their end. . 
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9. What sighs have been wafted after that ship ! what prayers 
offered up at the deserted fireside of home i How often has the 
mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the daily news, to 
catch some casual intelligence of this rover of the deep ! How 
has expectation darkened into anxiety, anxiety into dread, and 
dread into despair ! Alas ! not one memento may ever return 
for love to cherish ! All that may ever be known is, that she 
•ailed from her port; " and was never heard of more 1" 



LESSON CCXVH. 
AN EVENING EEVERDL 

BT WILLIAM CULLER BSTAHT. 



1. The summer day is closed ; the sun is set. 

Well have they done their office, those bright hours, 
The latest of whose train goes softly out 
In the red west. The green blade of the ground 
Has risen, and herds have cropped it ; the young twig 
Has spread its plaited tissues to the sun ; 
Flowers of the garden and the waste have blown 
And wither' d ; seeds have fallen upon the soil 
From bursting cells, and in their graves await 
Their resurrection. 

2. Insects from the pools 
Have filTd the air a while with humming wings, 
That now are still forever; painted moths 
Have wander'd the blue sky, and died again; 
The mother-bird hath broken for her brood 
Their prison-shell, or shoved them from the nest, 
Plumed for their earliest flight. 

8. In bright alcoves, 

In woodland cottages with barky walls, 
In noisome cells of the tumultuous town, 
Mothers have clasped with joy the new-born babe. 
Graves by the lonely forest, by the shore 
Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 
Of the throng* d city, have been hollowed out, 
And fill'd, and closed. 

4. This dav hath parted friends 

That ne'er before were parted; it hath knit 
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New friendships; it hath seen the maiden plight 
Her faith and trust her peace to him who long 
Had wooed; and it hath heard, from lips which late' 
Were eloquent of love, the first harsh word, 
That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 

Farewell to the sweet sunshine! One glad day * 
Is added now to childhood's merry dtys, 
And one calm day to those of quiet age. 
Still the fleet hours run on ;. and, as I lean, 
Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit, 
By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 
Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 
Of her sick infant shades the painful light, 
And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 



lesson ccxvm. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

BT LOUD BROUGHAM. 



1. My lords, I do not disguise the intense solicitude which I 
feel for the event of this debate, because I know full well that 
the peace of the country is involved in the issue. I cannot look 
without dismay at the rejection of the measure. But, grievous 
as may be the consequences of a temporary defeat, temporary it 
can only be 5 for its ultimate, and even speedy success, is certain. 
Nothing can now stop it. Do not suffer yourselves to be per- 
suaded, that, even if the present ministers were driven from the 
helm, any one could steer you through the troubles which sur- 
round you, without reform. 

2. But our successors would take up the task in circumstances 
far less auspicious. Under them you would be fun to grant a 
bill compared with which, the one we now proffer you is mode- 
rate indeed. Hear the parable of the Sibyl ; for k contains a 
wise and wholesome moral. She now appears at your gate and 
offers you mildly the volumes — the precious volumes^— of wisdom 
and peace. The price she asks is reasonable, — to restore the 
franchise ; which, without any bargain, you ought voluntarily to 
give. You refuse her terms — her moderate terms ; — she darkens 
the porch no longer. But soon, for you cannot do without her 
wares, you call her back.. 

30 
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3. Again she comes, but with diminished treasures; the leavcf 
of the look are in part torn away by lawless hands, in part de- 
faced with characters of blood. Bat* the prophetic maid has 
risen in her demands ; it is Parliament by the year; it is vote by 
the ballot ; it is suffrage by the million ! From this yon tarn 
away indignant, and, for the second time, she departs. Beware 
of her third coming ; for the treasure you must have ; and what 
price she may next demand, who shall tell ? It may be the mace 
which rests on that woolsack. 

4. What may follow your coarse of obstinacy, if persisted in, 
I cannot take upon me to predict ; nor do I wish to conjecture. 
But this I know foil well, that, as sure as man is mortal, and to 
err is human, justice deferred enhances the price at which you 

•must purchase safety and peace ; nor can you expect to gather 
in another crop than they did who went before you, if you perse- 
vere in their utterly abominable husbandry, of sowing injustice 
and reaping rebellion. But among the awful considerations 
which now bow down my mind, there is one which stands pre- 
eminent above the rest. You are the highest judicature in the 
realm ; you sit here as judges, and decide all causes, civil and 
criminal, without appeal. 

5. It is a judge's first duty never to pronounce sentence, in 
the most trifling case, without hearing. Will yon make this 
the exception ? Are you really prepared to determine, but not 
to hear, the mighty cause upon which hang a nation's hopes and 
fears ? You are. Then beware of your decision ! Rouse not, 
I beseech you, a peace-loving but a resolute people ; alienate not 
from your body the affections of a whole empire. As your 
friend, as the friend of my country, as the faithful servant of 
my sovereign, I counsel you to assist, with your uttermost efforts 
in preserving peace, and upholding -and perpetuating the Consti- 
tution. Therefore, I pray and exhort you not to reject this 
measure. By all you hold most dear, — by all the ties, that bind 
every one of us to our common order and our common country, 
I solemnly adjure you, — I warn you, — I implore you, — yea, on 
my bended knees, 1 supplicate you, — reject not this bill ! 
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LESSOR OGXIX. 

THE CLOSING YEAB. 
by axoaox d. pkkntigb. 

1. 'Tis midnight's holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o'er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark I on the wind* 

The bell's deep tones are swelling; 'tis the knell 

Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood, 

With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest, 

Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirr'd, 

As by a mourner's sigh ; and on yon cloud, 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 

The spirits of the Seasons seem to stand, — 

Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn's solemn form, 

And Winter, with his ag6d locks, — and breathe 

In mournful cadences, that come abroad 

Like the far wind-harp's wild and touching wail, 

A melancholy dirge o'er the dead year, 

Stone from the earth forever, 

2. . 'Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a specter dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 

And holy visions, that have pass'd away, 

And left no shadow of their loveliness 

On the dead waste of life. That specter lifts 

The coffin-lid of hope, and joy, and love, 

And, bending mournfully above the pale, 

Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 

O'er what has pass'd to nothingness. The year 

Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 

Of happy dreams. Its mark is om each brow; 

Its shadow, in each heart. 

3 In its swift oourae, 

It waved its scepter o'er the beautiful ; 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
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Upon the strong man ; and the haughty form 

Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry, where throng'd 

The bright and joyous ; and the tearful wail 

Of stricken ones is heard, where erst the song 

And reckless shout resounded. It pass'd o'er 

The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and shield, 

Flash'd in the light of mid-day ; and the strength 

Of serried hosts is shiver* d, and the grass, 

Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 

The crush'd and moldering skeleton. It came, 

And faded like a wreath of mist at eve ; 

Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 

It heralded its millions to their home 

In the dim land of dreams. 

4. Remorseless Time 1 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe ! What power 
Cam stay him in his silent course, or melt 

His iron heart to pity ? On, still on, 
He presses, and forever ! The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder's home, 
Furls his broad wing at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain-crag ; but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And Night's deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinion. 

5. Revolutions sweep 
O'er earth, like troubled visions o'er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 
Spring, Mating, from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 

To heaven their bold and blacken'd cliffs, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain ; and empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations ; and the very stars, 
Ton bright and glorious blazonry of God, 
Glitter a while in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away 
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• 
To darkle in the trackless void ; yet Time—, 
Time, the tomb-builder — holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stem, all pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 



LESSON CCXX. 
EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH ON AGRICULTURE. 

BT EDWARD ZVERBTT. 

1. A celebrated skeptical philosopher of the last century 
— the historian Hume — thought to demolish the credibility of 
the Christian revelation by the concise argument, "It is con- 
trary to experience that a miracle should be true, but not con- 
trary to experience that testimony should be false." The last 
part of the proposition, especially in a free country, on the eve 
of a popular election, is, unhappily, too well founded ; but in 
what bookworm's dusty cell, tapestried with the cobwebs of ages, 
where the light of real life and nature never forced its way, 
—in what pedant's school, where deaf ears listen to dumb lips, 
and blind followers are led by blind guides, — did he learn that 
it is contrary to experience, that a miracle should be true? 
Most certainly he never learned it from sower or reaper, — from 
dumb animal or rational man connected with husbandry. Con- 
trary to experience, that phenomena should exist which we cannot 
trace to cause perceptible to the human sense, or conceivable by 
human thought I It would be much nearer the truth to lay, that 
within the husbandman's experience, there are no phenomena 
which can be rationally traced to any thing but the instant 
energy of creative power. 

2. Did this philosopher ever contemplate the landscape at the 
close of the year, when seeds, and grains, and fruits have ripened, 
and stalks have withered, and leaves have fallen, and winter has 
forced her icy curb even into the roaring jaws of Niagara, and 
sheeted half a continent in her glittering shroud, and all this 
teeming vegetation and organized life are locked in cold and 
marble obstruction? And, after week upon week and month 
upon month have swept, wiA sleet, and chilly rain, and howling 
storm, over the earth, and riveted their bolts upon the door of 
Nature's sepulcher, — when the sun at length begins to wheel in 
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higher circles through the sky, and softer winds to breathe over 
melting snows, — did he ever behold the long-hidden earth at 
length appear, and soon the timid grass peep forth, and anon the 
autumnal wheat begin to paint the field, and velvet leaflets to 
burst from purple buds throughout the reviving forest, — and then 
the mellow soil to open its fruitful bosom to every grain and seed 
dropped from the planter's hand, buried but to spring up again, 
clothed with a new, mysterious being ? 

3. And then, as more fervid suns inflame the air, and softei 
showers distil from the clouds, and gentler dews string their 
pearls on twig and tendril, did he ever watch the ripening grain 
and fruit, pendent from stalk, and vine, and tree; the meadow, 
the field, the pasture, the grove, each after its kind, arrayed in 
myriad-tinted garments, instinct with circulating life; every 
planted seed and grain, which had been loaned to the earth, com- 
pounding its pious usury thirty, sixty, a hundred fold, — all 
harmoniously adapted to the sustenance of living nature, — the 
bread of a hungry world; here a tilled cornfield, whose yellow 
blades are nodding with the food of man; there an unplanted 
wilderness, — the great Father's farm, — where He "who hears the 
raven's cry" has cultivated, with his own hand, his merciful crop 
of berries, and nuts, and acorns, and seeds, for the humbler 
families of animated nature, — the solemn elephant, the browsing 
deer, the wild pigeon, whose fluttering caravan darkens the sky, 
the merry squirrel, who bounds from branch to branch in the 
joy of his little life ; has he seen all this, does he see it every 
year, and month, and day, — does he live, and move, and breathe, 
and think, in this atmosphere of wonder, himself the greatest 
wonder of all, whose smallest fiber and faintest pulsation is as 
much a mystery as the blazing glories of Orion's belt, — and does 
he still maintain that a miracle is contrary to experience ? If he 
has,' and if he does, then let him go, in the name of Heaven, 
and say that it is contrary to experience that the August Power, 
which tunis the clods of the earth into the daily bread of a 
thousand million souls, could feed five thousand in the wilderness. 

4. What is there on earth which can more entirely charm the 
eye or gratify the taste than a noble farm? It stands upon a 
southern slope, gradually rising with variegated ascent from the 
plain, sheltered from the northwestern winds by woody nights, 
broken here and there with moss-covered holders, which impart 
Variety and strength to the outline. The native forest has been 
cleared from the greater part of the farm; but a suitable portion, 
carefully tended, remains in wood for economical purposes, and 
to give picturesque effect to the landscape. The eyes range 
round three-fourths of the horizon over a fertile expanse, bright 
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with the cheerful waters of a rippling stream, a generous river, or 
a gleaming lake; dotted with hamlets, each with its modest spire; 
and, if the farm lies in the vicinity of the coast, a distant glimpse, 
from the high grounds, of the mysterious, everlasting sea, com- 
pletes the prospect; it is situated off the high-road, hut near 
enough to the village to he easily accessible to the church, the 
school-house, the post-office, the railroad, a sociable neighbor, or 
a traveling friend. It consists in due proportion of pasture and 
tillage, meadow and woodland, field and garden. 

5. A substantial dwelling, with every thing for convenience 
and nothing for ambition, with the fitting appendages of stable, 
and barn, and corn-barn, and other farm-buildings, not forgetting 
a spring-house with a living fountain of water, occupies, upon a 
gravelly knoll, a position well chosen to command the whole 

'estate^ A few acres on the front, and on the sides of tho dwell- 
ing, set apart to gratify the eye with the choicer forms of rural 
beauty, are adorned with a stately avenue, with noble solitary 
trees, with graceful clumps, shady walks, a velvet lawn, a brook 
murmuring over a pebbly bed, here and there a grand rock, 
whose cool shadow at sunset. streams across the field; all display- 
ing, in the real loveliness of nature, the original of those land- 
scapes of which art in its perfection strives to give us* the 
counterfeit presentment. 

6. The plow walks in rustic majesty across the plain, and opens 
the genial bosom of the earth to the sun and air; nature's holy 
sacrament of seed-time is solemnized beneath the vaulted cathe- 
dral sky; silent dews, and gentle, showers, and kindly sunshine, 
shed their sweet influence on the teeming soil; springing verdure 
clothes the plain; gjblden wavelets, driven by the west wind, run 
over the joyous wheat-field; the tall maize flauntTm her crispy 
'leaves and nodding tassels. While we labor and while we rest, 
while we wake and while we sleep, God's chemistry, which we 
cannot see, goes on beneath the clods ; myriads and myriads of 
vital cells ferment with elemental life; germ and stalk, and leaf 
and flower, and silk and tassel, and grain and fruity grow up from 
the common earth. The mowing-machine and reaper — mute 
rivals of human industry — perform their gladsome task; the well-f 
piled wagon brings home the ripened treasures of the year; the 
bow of promise, fulfilled, spans the foreground of the picture, 
and the gracious covenant is redeemed, that, while the earth re- 
maineth, summer and winter, and heat and cold, and day and 
night, and seed-time and harvest, shall not fail. . f 
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LESSON CCXXI. 
BOBEBT OF LINCOLN. 

BT WILLIAM OULLBV BETABT. 

1. Mbrbilt swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Orer the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours. 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

2. Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest: 
Hear him call, in his merry note, 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine ! 
Sure there was never a bird so fine ! 
Chee, chee, chee. 

8. Robert of Lincoln's quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband flings, 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

4. Modest and shy as a nun is she ; 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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5. Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 

Fleck'd with purple, — a pretty sight ! 
There, as the mother sits all day, 

Robert is singing, with all his might, 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, ohee, chee. 

6. Soon as the little ones chip the shell 

Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, choe. 

7. Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid; 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

8. Summer wanes; the children are grown; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln's a hum-drum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing, as he goes, 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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LESSON coxxn. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS TO THE SENATE. 

BY HS1TBY CLAY. 

1. Everywhere throughout the extent of this great conti- 
nent, I have had cordial, warm-hearted, faithful, and devoted 
friends; who have known me, loved me, and appreciated my 
motives. To them, if language were capable of fully expressing 
m/ acknowledgments, I would now offer all the return I have 
th« power to make for their genuine, disinterested, and perse- 
vering fidelity and devoted attachment, the feelings and senti- 
ments of a heart overflowing with never-ceasing gratitude; If, 
however, I fail in suitable language to express my gratitude to 
iketn for all the kindness they have shown me, what shall I say, 
what can I say, at all commensurate with those feelings of grati- 
tude with which I have been inspired by the State whose humble 
representative and servant I have been in this chamber? 

2. I emigrated from Virginia to the State of Kentucky, now 
nearly forty-five years ago; I went as an orphan boy who had 
not yet attained the age of majority ; who had never recognised 
a father's smile, nor felt his warm caresses; poor, penniless, with- 
out the favor of the great, with an imperfect and neglected 
education, hardly sufficient for the ordinary business and common 
pursuits of life; but scarce had I set my foot upon her generous 
soil, when I was embraced with parental fondness, caressed as 
though I had been a favorite child, and patronized with liberal 
and unbounded munificence. 

3. From that period the highest honors of the State have been 
freely bestowed upon me; and when, in the darkest hour of 
calumny and detraction, I seemed to be assailed by all the rest 
of the world, she interposed her broad and impenetrable shield, 
repelled the poisoned shafts that were aimed for my destruction, 
and vindicated my good name from every malignant and un- 
founded aspersion. I return, with indescribable pleasure, to 
linger a while longer, and mingle with the warm-hearted and 
whole-souled people of that State; and, when the last scene shall 
forever close upon me, I hope that my earthly remains will be 
laid under her green sod with those of her gallant and patriotic 
sons. 

4. In the course of a long and arduous public service, especially 
during the last eleven years in which I have held a seat in the 
Senate, I have no doubt, in the heat of debate, and in an honest 
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endeavor to maintain my opinions against adverse opinions alike 
honestly entertained, as to the best course to be adopted for the 
public welfare, I may have often, inadvertently and unintention- 
ally, made use of language that has been offensive, and suscep^ 
tible of injurious interpretation, toward my brother Senators. 

5. If there be any here who retain wounded feelings of injury 
or dissatisfaction produced on such occasions, I beg to assure 
them that I now offer the most ample apology for any departure 
on my part from the established rules of parliamentary decorum 
and courtesy. On the other hand, I assure Senators, one and all, 
without exception and without reserve, that I retire from this 
chamber without carrying with me a single feeling of resentment 
or dissatisfaction to the Senate or any one of its members. 

6. I go from this place under the hope that we shall mutually 
consign to perpetual oblivion whatever personal collisions may at 
any time unfortunately have occurred between us; and that our 
recollections shall dwell in future only on those conflicts of mind 
with mind, those intellectual struggles, those noble exhibitions 

- of the powers of logic, argument, and eloquence, honorable to 
the Senate and to the nation, in which each has sought and con- 
tended for what he deemed the best mode of accomplishing one 
common object, the interest and the best happiness of our beloved 
country. To these thrilling and delightful scenes it will be 'my 
pleasure and my pride to look back, on my retirement, with un- 
measured satisfaction. 

7. In retiring, as I am about to do, forever from the Senate, 
suffer, me to express my heartfelt wishes that all the great and 
patriotic objects of the wise framers of our Constitution may be 
fulfilled; that the high destiny designed for it may' fie fully 
answered; and that its deliberations, now and hereafter, may 
eventuate in securing the prosperity of our beloved country, in 
maintaining its rights and honor abroad, and upholding its inte- 
rests at home. May the most precious blessings of Heaven rest 
upon the whole Senate and each member of it, and may the 
labors of every one redound to the benefit of the nation and the 
advancement of his own fame and renown! And now, Mr. 
President and Senators; I bid you all a long, a lasting, and a 
friendly farewell. 
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LESSON CCXXULL 
THE CHILD PLATING WITH A WATCH. 

BT TRAJfCIS 8. OSGOOD. 

Akt thou playing with Time, in thy tweet baby glee? 

Wifl he pause on his pinions to frolic with thee? 

Oh, show him those shadowless, innocent eyes, 

That smile of bewildered and beaming surprise; 

Let him look on that oheek, where thy rich hair reposes; 

Where dimples are playing "bo-peep" with the roses. 

His wrinkled brow press with light kisses and warm, 

And clasp his rough neck in thy soft wreathing arm ! 

Perhaps thy bewitching and infantine sweetness 

May win him, for once, to delay in his fieetness, — 

To pause, ere he rifle, relentless in flight, 

A blossom so glowing of bloom and of light; 

Then, then, would I keep thee, my beautiful child ! 

Thy blue eyes unclosed, thy bloom undeflled, 

With thy innocence only to guard thee from ill, 

In life's sunny dawning, — a lily-bud still. 

Laugh on, my own Ellen ! That voice, which to me 

Oives a warning so solemn, makes music for thee; 

And while I at those sounds feel the idler's annoy, 

Thou nearest but the tick of the pretty gold toy! 

His smile is upon thee^my blessed, my own ! 

Long may it be ere thou feelest his frown. 

And oh, may his tread, as he wanders with thee, 

Light and soft as thy own little fairy step be, 

And still through all seasons, in storm and fair weather 

May Time and my Ellen be playmates together ! 



LESSON CCXXIV. 



k 



HO CAUSE MORE JUST THAN THAT OF HUNGABY. 

BT LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

1. To prove that Washington never attached to his doctrine of 
neutrality more than the sense of temporary policy, I refer to 
Me of his letters, written to Lafayette, wherein he says, "Let 
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us only have twenty years of peace, and our country will come to 
such a degree of power and wealth, that we will be able, in a just 
cause, to defy whatever power on earth." 

2. " In a just cause V * Now, in the name of eternal truth, and 
by all that is sacred and dear to man, since the history of man- 
kind is recorded there has been no cause more just than the cause 
of Hungary ! Never was there a people, without the slightest 
reason, more sacrilegiously, more treacherously, and by fouler 
means, attacked than Hungary ! Never have crime, cu*sed am- 
bition, despotism, and violence, in a more wicked, manner united 
to crush down freedom, and the very life, than against Hungary! 
Never was a country more mortally outraged than Hungary ! 

3. All your sufferings, all your complaints, which, with so 
much right, drove your forefathers to take up arms, are but slight 
grievances, compared with those immense, deep wounds out of 
which the heart of Hungary bleeds ! If the cause of my people 
is not sufficiently just to insure the protection of God, and the 
support of good- willing men, then there is no just cause, and no 
justice, on earth ; then the blood of no new Abel will move 
toward heaven; the genius of charity, Christian love, and justice, 
will mourningly fly the earth ; a heavy curse will upon mortality 
fall, oppressed men despair, and only the Cains of humanity walk 
proudly, with impious brow, above the ruins of Jjiberty on earth ! 

4. You have attained that degree of strength and consistency, 
when your less fortunate brethren of mankind may well claim 
your brotherly, protecting hand. And here I stand before you, to 
plead the cause of these, your less fortunate brethren, — the cause 
of humanity. I may succeed, or I may fail. But I will go on, 
pleading with that faith of martyrs by which mountains were 
moved ; and I may displease you, perhaps ; still, I will say. with 

* Luther, "May God help me, — lean do no otherwise!" 

5. Woe, a thousandfold woe, to humanity, should there be nefeody 
on earth to maintain the laws of humanity ! Woe to humaoity, 
should even those who are as mighty as they are free, not feel in- 
terested in the maintenance of the laws of mankind, because they 
are laws, but only in so far as some scanty money interests would 
desire it ! Woe to humanity, if every despot of the world may 
dare to trample down the laws of humanity, and no free natiqn 
arise to make respected these laws 1 People of the United States, 
humanity expects that your glorious republic will prove to the world 
that republics are formed on virtue. It expects to see you the 
guardians of the law of humanity ! 
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LEFSON CCXXV. 

LAZARU8 AND HART. 

BY N. P. WILLIS. 

1. Ji8U8 was there but yesterday. The prints 
Of his departing feet were at the door; 
His "Peace be "with you !" was yefc audible 
In the rapt porch of Mary's charmed ear ; 
And, in the low rooms, 'twas as if the air, 
Hush'd with his going forth, had been the breath 
Of angels left on watch, — so conscious still 
The place seem'd of his presence ! Yet, within, 
The family by Jesus loved were weeping j 
For Lazarus lay dead. 

* 2. The burial was over, and the night 

Fell upon Bethany, and morn, and noon. 
And comforters and mourners went their way ; 
But Death stayed on ! They had been oft alone, 
When Lazarus had follow'd Christ to hear 
His teachings in Jerusalem ; but this 
Was more than solitude. The silence now « 

Was void of expectation. Something felt 
Always before, and loved without a name, — 
Joy from the air, hope from the opening door, 
Welcome and life from off the very walls, — 
Seem'd gone ; and in the chamber where he lay 
There *was a fearful and unbreathing hush, 
Stiller than nighf s last hour. 

3. So fell on Mary 
The shadows all have known, whose bleeding hearts 
Seem'd the torn gate through which the loved, departed, 
Broke from this world away. The parting soul 
Spreads wings betwixt the mourner and the sky ! 

Jus if its path lay, from the tie last broken, 
Straight through the cheering gateway of the sun; 
And, to the eye strain' d after, 'tis a cloud 

* That bars the light from all things. 

4. Now, as Christ 
Drew near to Bethany, the Jews went forth 

With Martha, mourning Lazarus. But Mary 
Sat in the house. She knew the hour was nigh 
When He would go again, as He had said, 
. Unto His Father; and she feH that He, x 
• 
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Who loved her brother Lazarus in life^ 

Had chose the hour to bring him home through death 

In no unkind forgetfulness. , Alone — 

She could lift up the bitter prayer to Heaven, — 

"Thy will be done, God!"— but that dear brother 

Had fiU'd the cup and broke the bread for Christ { 

And ever, at the morn, when she had knelt , ■ 

And wash'd those holy feet, came Lazarus - 

Wo bind his, sandals on, and follow forth , . 

With dropp'd eyes, like an angel, sad and feir,— 

Intent upon the Master's need alone. 

6. Indissolubly link'd were they ! And now, 
To go and meet Him — Lazarus not there — 
And to his greeting answer, " It is well !" 
And, without tears, (since grief would weigh on Him 
Whose soul was over-sorrowful,) to kneel 
And minister alone, — her heart gave way ! 
She covered up her face and turn'd again 
To wait within for Jesus. But once more 
Came Martha, saying, " Lo ! the Lord is here, 
And calleth for thee, Mary !" Then arose 
^he mourner from the ground, whereon she sate 
Shrouded in sackcloth, and bound quickly up 
The golden locks of her dishevell'd hair, 
And o'er her ashy garments drew a vail 
Hiding the eyes she could not trust. And still, 
As she made ready to go forth, a calm 
As in a dream fell on her. 

6. At a fount 
Hard by the sepulcher, without the wall, 
Jesus awaited Mary. Seated near 
Were the way-worn disciples in the shade ; 
But, of himself forgetful, Jesus lean'd 

Upon his staff, and watch' d where she should come 
To whose one sorrow — but a sparrow's falling — 
The pity that redeem'd a world could bleed ! . 
And as she came, with that uncertain step,— 
Eager, yet weak, — her hands upon her breast, — 
And they who follow'd her all fallen back 
To leave her with her sacred grief alone, — 
The heart of Christ was troubled. 

7. She drew near, 
And 'the disciples rose up from the fount, 

Moved by her look of woe, and gather' d round ; 
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And Mary, for a moment, ere she looked 

Upon the Savior, -stay'd her faltering feet, 

And straighten'd her vail'd form, and tighter dre* 

Her clasp upon the folds across her breast; 

Then, with a Tain strife to control her tears, 

She stagger* d to their midst, and at his feet 

Fell prostrate, saying, " Lord ! hadst thou been here 

My brother had not died I" ** 

8. The Savior groan'd 
In spirit, and stoopM tenderly, and raised 

The mourner from the ground, and, in a voice 

Broke in its utterance like her own, he said, 

" Where have ye laid him V* Then the Jews who came, 

Following Mary, answer* d, through their tears, 

" Lord ! come and see !" But lo ! the mighty heart 

That in Gethsemane sweat drops of blood, 

Taking for us the cup that might not pass, — 

The heart whose breaking cord upon the cross 

Made the earth tremble, and the sun afraid 

To look upon his agony, — the heart 

Of a lost world's Redeemer,— overflowed, 

Toueh'd by a mourner's sorrow 1 Jesus wept # 

9. Calm'd by those pitying tears, and fondly brooding 
Upon the thought that Christ so loved her brother, 
Stood Mary there ; but that lost burden now 

Lay on his heart who pitied her; and Christ, 
Following slow, and groaning in himself, 
Came to the sepulcher. It was a cave, 
And a stone lay upon it. Jesus said, 
**- u Take ye away the stone 1" Then lifted he 
His moisten'd eyes to heaven, and while the Jews 
And the disciples bent their heads in awe, 
And trembling Mary sank upon her knees, 
The Son of God pray'd audibly. He ceased, 
And for a minute's space there was a hush, 
As if the angelic watchers of the world 
Had stay'd the pulses of all breathing things, 
To listen to that prayer. The face of Christ 
Shone as he stood, and over him there came 
Command, as 'twere the living face of God, 
And, with a loud voice, he cried, " Lazarus ! 
Come forth I" And instantly, bound hand and foot. 
And borne by unseen angels from the cave, * 
He that was dead stood with them. ^ £ 
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